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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Slranger's Secret,” “ Man and His Idol,” “The Seventh 
Marriage," “ The Warning Voice,” &c., dc. 
— 
CHAPTER xX. 
OLD FRIENDS. 
This new-found friendship sits as ill on thee 
As new-made clothes. Since when was he so dear, 
So brother-close, so twinn'd in heart, and one 
In love and in devotion ? All for Love. 

Tue room into which Fabian Temple conducted his 
euly visitors was that in which he had sat writivg 
over night. It had looked mean and shabby then, 
with its -umbrous furniture and worn carpet, littered 
with the papers on which he had been at work; but 
is aspect in the cold light of day was even more 
poverty-stricken and depressing. 

Nothing had yet been done towards sctting it to 
rights for the day, and as he led the way for Boldero 
and Vida Hyde to enter, Fabian: apologized for the 
disorder, 

ae is early yet,”he said, “and I was at work late.” 

“ te n 

It was the Star who put the question, with marked 
emphasis. 

Fabian felt it, and turned a flushed face toward 
the singular man, whose appearance had from the first 
puzzled him, and whom he now began to regard with 
distrust. As be met the piercing eyes, under the 
projecting bushes of eyebrow, he fashed still deeper, 
then becoming suddenly white, he stammered out in a 
confused manner : 

“Late for me, you know.” 

“But not late enough to see what must have 
lappened under your windows ?” 

_ Well, that is—really it’s impossible to say what 
did happen.” 

“Something very disastrous,, I’m afraid,” said 
Boldero, gravely ; “if this lady’s father wasn’t set upon 
and ill-treated last night, and near this place too, why 
vvearances go for nothing.” 
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‘He was looking full into Fabian’s eyes as he spoke, 
and noticed that the latter could not repress a start, 
followed by a chattering of the teeth. 

“Why, you don’t suspect—nonsense, what am I 
saying?» You have no idea that it was here—here in 
this street, I mean, that my friend received the blow ?”’ 
Fabian asked. ' 

“TI said nothing about a blow,” was the quiet 
answer, 

“No. Of course not; but you spoke of violence, 
and that means blows, you know ?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“ Always, man: not that it’s worth talking about, 
but—always.” 

“In the case of a pistol shot ?” 

“Oh, that’s out of the question.” 

“ Why ?” 

Again that confused manner. Again that shrinking 
from the searching glance which he was unable to 
meet fully and fairly. 


“to fire a shot in this quiet street would have been to 
attract the attention of everybody living in it; the 
report of a pistol would have brought every man, 
woman and child to the windows.” 

* But, excuse me, sir,” said the Star, keeping the 
younger man to the point, “if you don’t think that 
‘the blow’—your own words—was struck here, 
why should you assume that the pistol was fired 
in this street? And ifs it wasn’t, your objection 
that a shot would have acted as a signal to the 
inhabitants is at an end. And that being at an 
end, why might not this poor man have been shot 
down as well asstruck down ? To come tothe point, 
why did you speak of ‘he blow ?’” 

**T had mo reason for doing so,” was the reply. 

* None?” 

“ Certainly not. 

Boldero gave onemore searching glance and then 
turned on his heel. 

A fierce and angry light blazed up in the eyes of 
Fabian Temple as he felt himself released from the 
spell which this man, or perhaps his own fears, had 











exercised over him. 





“ Because” he replied, after a moment's hesitatian, | 











*‘ Pardon me!” he exclaimed, in a changed and sar- 
eastic tone; “but, may I ask, if you are in the law?” 

The stranger turned on him again sharply. 

“No! nor in the police force,” was the reply. 

Fabian could not repress a gasp. The thought 
was actually in his mind whether this was not a de- 
tective officer, thus quickly on the scent of blood, and 
it seemed asif those piercing eyes read it there. The 
man’s statement, however, gave him courage, and 
with that his natural pride asserted itself. He turned 
to Vida, who had stood tremulous and tearful during 
this short encounter, and he also saw in the back- 
ground his wife, with an intense and pained expres- 
sion on her face which he had never witnessed there 
before, 

“Thave not the honour of knowing your friend, 
Miss Hyde,” he said, looking at Vida, and avoiding 
his wife’s gaze, ‘‘ but he is alittle hard upon me—a 
little hard, is he not?” _ 

Vida could but be conscious of this. 

She had noticed that a striking change had come 
over the Star, from the moment when Fabian Temple, 
standing at his own door, had started at the blood-spot 
at his feet, as from a snake. 

“Tt is your fancy,” she replied, in as light a tone 
as slie could assume; “he is a friend of—of—one of 
our friends, and his anxiety for my father makes him 
tenacious of everything likely to throwa light on his 
fate. Is it not so?” she added, addressing Ambrose 
Copley’s friend. 

“Ay, ay,” he answered, with the air of a man 
who did not care to prolomg the discussion. 

Temple bit his lip, but continued to address him- 
self to Vida, from whom he elicited all the particulars 
of her father’s disappearance, except those which re- 
ferred to his adopted son: she did not even mention 
having seen him pass the end of the lane half an hour 
before. 

During this interview, his wife listened attentively, 
but scarcely spoke. 

There was a reason for this, doubtless. It might 
have been fatigue, or the sleepless night, or a mere 
disinclination to interfere. But the most curious 
fact was, that whereas she merely listened while the 
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lady sp: nosooner did her husband make as if he 
would speak than her faco flushed, and she betrayed 
signs itation. 

“ Are we not looking on the 
Fabian, when he had heard all. t is possible, after 
all, that my dear friend may have been thrown and 
stunned—bad enough, of course, but not the worst 
tliat could happen—and that by this time he may 
even have reached his home on foot?” 

“ Which would account for the blood on the saddle,” 
interposed the Star, with a sneer. 

“ That is a trifle,” retorted Fabian; “it might be 
accounted for in twenty ways. At all events, while 
you go on to the lawyer's, to satisfy your mind by en- 
quiries there, I shall feel it my duty to send over and 
ascertain whether my friend has not been heard of at 
home.” 

“Thank you!” murmured Vida; “anything that 
will relieve this horrible suspense.” 

“Which, I assure you, I share and sympathise in, 
I should be hard-heartedand ungrateful indeed if I 
did not; and Hydeso good a friend to me.” 

“T was not aware that-——” 

“That we were friends? I assure you that I have 
received kindnessee beyon@aumber at his hauds.” 

“And yet I have seldom, if ever, heard him mention 
your name.” 

“Indeed! You surpriseme. Ab, my dear Misa 
Hyde, your feather was tan few knew, and few-did 
justice to. He bid 4is light under a dushel, aud tie 
real character was little understoed or appreciated, 
He was eccentrie, and people said be was ard aud ua- 
sympathetic. He lived in hisowan way and according 
to his own ideas of enjoyment, and they 4aid he was 
miserly. In one inetauce—one Heing instanee te 
which I noed not further allude—he resented ingra- 
titu’e and misplaced gemeresity, aud he was de- 
nounced as ervel and he-rtless.” 

Again Boldero interposed. 

“ Don't it eecur vo you,” he asked, “tat this young 
lady is suffering enough without having “her 
father spoken of as if he was q@one, when for all we 
know he may be alive and well, aw: without having a 
family misfortune ripped np just now ?” 

Vida's cyes tlranked lim for these werds. 

He was fond of applause; itis as the breath of 
their nostrils to persons of Iris class; but that leok was 
more gratifying to him than the plauditsef a crowded 
hall. 

Fabian, annoyed, saw the effegt of the stranger's 
words, and answered quickly : 

“ The daughter of my benefactor will acquit me of 
any intention to hurt her feelings,” he said. 

“Intention? Bah!" cried the Star, and again, so 
to speak, he took limself out of the conversation. 

His manner of doing so was exceedingly offensive 
to the man he had just addressed, and who at another 
time would have strongly reseuted it. But not now: 
for reasons of his own he only bit his lips with 
vexation, but did not retort, 

Why did Fabian Temple insist so strongly on the 
friendship between Hyde and himself? Why did he 
speak of Hyde as his benefactor, and persist in allud- 
ing to his cbligations ? 

Vida Uyde asked herself this and wondered. 

The uervous woman in black, Temple's wife, asked 
herself also, unable to guess bis reason for laying 
stress upon tliat point, 

Nor could Boldero have failed to notice it, although 
his ignorance of the previous relations of the two 
men rendered it less obvious in his eyes. 

Still it helped a growing impression that the young 
barrister was playmg a part snd over-acting it. Of 
the nature of that part he had no idea; but it is so 
difficult for men to assume feelings which are not 
real, avd to put on characters which do not bejong to 
them, that the professional man, an adept in assump- 
tions, detected the secret intuitively. 

“ This party’s a-shamming it,” was his mental con- 
clusion. 

What he could not decide was as to the nature of 
the “shamming,” and the object he had in view. 
Those points Fabian Temple had succeeded so far in 
concealing in his own breast. 

It being by this time late enough to render it Mkely 
that old Ewen Ascott, the lawyer of Silverthorpe, 
would be at his offices, the uncomfortable interview 
came toaclose. Vida and the barrister’s wife, whom 
she had scarcely met before, kissed and parted, witli 
tearful eyes, and as :Boldero offered his ¢@scort, the 
miser’s daughter accepted it in preference to that of 
Fabian, simply because sho had misgivings as to 
Ambrose Copley, and the stranger was Copley’s friend. 

Directly the visit re were clear ofthe house, Temple 
called for Lis hat and overcoat, 

“You are going over to Hyde's house ?” his wife 
asked. 

“ Yes, immediately.” 

“Itis kind, but , 

“Kind! Nonsense! My hat and cost! 
Why do you stare? Are you frightened?” 
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“ No, Fabian,” was the win reply “TI am only 
surprised. I never saw you so unlike youtgelf ag 
this morning, and I neither understand your @xcite 
ment or the motive of what you are doing. If it is 
not from kindness that you. take this step,. why 

© 2” 

“Why? Isit necessary that I should assign a 
reason for everything I do? Must I jay bare my 
breast, and explain every motive before I go to ask 
after a friend ?” 

“* A friend,’ you say?” the wifei 

“And I repeat it. Hyde was my friend, my old 
and tried friend; but for him, I should never 
But it is useless to go into details. There will be 
time enough for that, when I return.” 

“Of course, Fabian, ovuly I didu’t know that Hyde 
and you wefe on more than mere speaking terms. I 
hadn't an idea that you were under obligations to him, 
and it surprised me to find youso warm and enthu- 
siastic about him. I thought-—-—” 

“Good-by, Hilda!” 

He hurried from the room. She heard him descend 
ithe stairs in a quick, stumbling fashion, and let. him- 
self out, not at the front door—where the stomesstep 
with the spot of blood on it was still an object in- 
tense interest to a small crowd—but ata sidedems, not 
often used. 

In certain moods, trifles assume an undue Sm 
im the mind, and in her then perturbed ste, 
trifling as it was, added to-her uneasiness. 

“Wiha should he steal out of the 7 
thief?” she asked herself, “ Pehawt 
groundless terror and suspition. 1 am: “i 
mp to fowrs of 1 kuow mot wizat, and te ny 
fooligh av itis groundless. Fabian is tno prand aud 
tee votile te do a wrong act, and then he Jews ae — 
I am sore he loves me—and if bis mind cy 
gees Yack to tiat infatustion of his with tic I 
Raith, and the scornful rebaff he met with a der 
hands, “is it not natural 2? Et would be better Whe 
4% not keeper portrait and herletters; bat tie 
wreng to dase, Not positively wrong, and Teomght 
nut‘to dwind it.” 

She sat so long thinking over what she mot 
to mind, thetit waschear she @id mind it, aa) mind 
it more thawshe cared to admit, Due — thought 
~ the rival of eld days made her grow hot 
by turns, and sigh, and feela heayiness-of heart t 
was altugether foreigt! te her. 

And it was. a wan, jaded, and melancholy though 
delicately beautiful face that pressed itself against the 
glass of the dingy window, watehing and watching 
fer her lusband's return 


nce 
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CHAPTER XL 
THE SUGGESTIVE QUESTION. 
Tis bet 
Wild, haggard, bleeding. ike «a marder'd man 
Started to life, he rashes hitler. Buchanan. 

Tre offices of Mr. Ewen Ascott, the prineip4l] 
lawyer of Silverthorpe, were sitwited in the quiatest 
part of that quict town. Furtherstore, thy pertain ad 
to a houseina garden, sothat they were couplewly 
secured from noise and interruption. 

The path from the gate, witha great brass piate on 
it, up to the office door, with a still larger brass plate 
on it, was bordered on either side with roses dud 
other flowers, blooming luxuriautly. And ipasmuchas 
clients entered this way, and were not uufrequently dis- 
missed by a side door opening into a lanc, whieh: pos- 
sessed a marvellous faculty for swallowing up cart- 
loads of flints, the profane were wont to remark that 
this place of the worthy Ascott’s was an emblem of the 
law itself—rosy and flower-strewn to those wlio ap- 
proached it, and often anything but pleasant to get 
out of. 

Ewen Ascott did not abide where he gained his 
living. He wasone of a large family, the sens and 
daughters of old Squire Ascott, ashe was called, who 
resided in the mansion his fether had occupied,ssome 
fifteen miles across country;.and Esven, ‘a bachelor, 
though advaneed in life, Hyed under the paternal 
roof, 

Thus it was his eustom to drive to and from his 
ofiice daily, and the lawyer aud his equipuge wore 
known half over the county: 
sa big, broad- shouldered man, with alow 
forehend, vhatched with iron-gtey hair, kept ‘short, 
but brashed straight over his eyes. ‘The letter wore 
small and sunken, and his nose was short and snub, 
but of no account beside a pair of fat ¢heeks, raddy 
as apples, but with the red ‘high on’ the eheck 
bones. A deep upper lipanda large mouth, with ep- 
parently an extra quantity of teeth in it; and thase af 
extra size, completed a face certainly not remarkable 
for beauty. In describing it, we must not*forget that 
its roundness was flanked by a, pair of huge ears, fiery 
red in the lobes, from the latter being constantly sawn 
at by rasping shirt collars, and exposed to ‘tre ‘fric- 


Tle wa 


—— 

The lawyer dro¥e himself. 

‘His trap wagia four-wheelerg but he always og. 
cupied the boX seat, and\gave up the Bolt cu 
within to "blue-bags, filled with briefs, ' calf “0 
law .books, preseuts of game, huge nosegays—j 
short, anything ‘it was his ian to convey { “eee 
place to place. His style of driving was peculiar, 
He set with his -head down, his hands 
resting on his knees, the reins held loosely in them, 
and so letting the horse take its own pace, went 
straight ahead, heedless of anything else upon the 
road. Other drivers shouted to him; he paid no heed, 
Pedestrians and those whose vehicles he jeopardized 
swore at him; he was deaf to their oxecrations. [f 
remonstrated with by friends, on this subject, he had 
only one reply—‘ Let everybody look out for hin- 

f; I do.” 

On the morning in question Vida Hyde and her 
companion had just reached che street in which 
Ascott’s offices were situated, when, as they turned a 
corner, they saw his vehicle approaching. 

As it came rattling ou the lawyer's sunken little 
eyes, that appeared to see nothing, must have noticed 
them, for he abruptlyqmaled up. 

“ Not mistaken, el: ? He cried out abruptly. “ David 

‘de's daugivter?” 
my; , wad then seein « that the little 


* Yes,” she 
*wompanion, she 


hiongs 


eyes were taking ho mensure of | 
added, “a ae cagrgy thea? 
— Pe 
“We, amd how fe ny okd friend?” 
PF hate mieaieen hiv, team 2” tie fitrgtr] asked 


‘with ‘sacl a wiawwine ed nom, wid such a charming 
dinwawy fin Baer oe Cath face Sihat Aacdtt was yuito 
funcineted. 


“Seen him the late siiale * No—net this month 


. pores. WE Daye, illaeengess Hier. Piiewe soon lia?” 


“ite 1 itr) last evpning to zo te yoar oflice. 

; was ao late feared the weuld mot find you 
ated Lies kia at ar] of sinee,” 

(ecatt van en amd talting off his 
Lbetowith his Mltdend)sm@opthed Lis Jiair down with 
his right, uintil it tid wi uliegetber, and 
beerly extingttished Irig-ey, 

* Not—sbee lane abcaligie 2” 


“No. 

In a voascies was off the box, had @pened tho 
door next 1 the pavement, any was pitchigs Llue- 
bags, law+booke, and game, indiserimiantely into a 
coruer, 

Rhea ye gow nd you, Mr.——— | did not 
catch your name ? 

 Boldeto”” 

“ Bolder—eh?” Oh, T'see. Initial last—Bolder, 0. 
—0O. Bolder—Oliver, Olinthus, Owen—what is it? 
Jump in.” 

Without waiting for any answer, he scrambled up 
into the box seat again, add them leaning bacic so fi 
that he seemed in danger of overbalancing himsell, 
he'jerked out—by means of short, jerking questions— 
the whole of the facts connected with the night's ad- 
ventures. 

As the tale proceeded. he.kept up a running a 
companiment in an undertone. “Bad! Bad! Bad! 
he kept saying, each tinve with greater emphasis. 

When all was ‘told he suddenly pat & question. 

“Do you know why your father was coming to 
me?” he asked. 

Vida changed colour and began to tremble vio- 
lently. 

“T see—I see,” he qtickty returned. “Yon do 
know. Well, I guess. TfL am tight, say so. Cop- 
ley was in these parts yesterday. ‘Chey met; had aa 
angry meeting forcertain. Parted bad:friends, and 
Hyde started off hot—hot as everto see me about 
his will. ‘That's it?” 

“TI fear so,” murmured the trembling lips. 

“Fear! Why? For Copley? Gouldn't havebeen 
in a worse ‘position if this hadn't ‘happened. Will 
signed, but not filled up. Money left to—nobody. 
Vacillating always vacillating. Sometimes one 
name, sometimes another—oh, my friend, my friend, 
what a fool a clever man be!  Hilloa!” 

The latter remark was not addressed to the lady. 

It was wrang from his lips in consequence of the 
horse suddenly stopping wnd backing upon is 
haunches, a8 several hauds clatelred iat its head 
simultaneously. 

“ Hilloa!” ho repeated, angrily, 

“See where you're driving?” erigd an indignant 
voice, ‘right into people?” 

The horse had indeed shot‘into'the midst cf a little 
crowd in the road which it seattered’ in all direc- 
tions. 

“ Everybody take-caro’-of himself; I do,” retorted 
Ascott, repeating his usual formula. 

“Take caré of hiuaself indeed! Whose to take 
care when auean drives-oue way and looks another ?” 
shouted one of the throng. “ Want to talk toa gal, 





tion of irritating wrappers. 


talk toa gal at honre.” 
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Growing suddenly purple in the cheeks, the lawyer 
matched at his whip, and wonld have laid it across 
the shoulders of the impertinent speaker, had not a 
police-constable presented himself close to the box 
geat,and touching his hat respectfully,asked to speak 
with bim. ; 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “ but here’s @ little 
matter as I don't jestly know how to act in.” 

While alluding to the little matter he pointed to the 
horse’s head, and the crowd about it, with his 
thumb. 

Ewen Ascott’s eyes followed the direction of the 
thumb, and his hand dropped the whip. 

“Why,” jhe exclaimed, in astonishment, “ surely 
that is—— 

He tarned’and looked uneasily at Vida Hyde, and 
did not finish the sentence, 

The. officer understood. 

“ What has happened ?” asked the lawyer, stooping, 
and under his breath. 

“Why, sir, you've heard, I daresay, of what's grow- 
ing town talk, this disappearance of the gentleman 
they call Miser Hyde——” 

Ascott teld wp his forefinger to imply caution, and 
nodded to express that he had heard of it. 

“ Well, sir,” the man resumed, “it’s a rum start, 
andno mistake.” And now, look ‘here, sir, you see 
this man.” f 

He laid his hand upon the shoulder of @ man with 
torn clothes, a scratched face, and his arm in @ sling, 
and led him forward. 

The eyes of the ‘man thus led forward and those of 
the lawyer met iu instant recognition. 

This was not lost on the officer, who continued: 

“You know this man,'sir., No bt you do. 
And you know: he’s & stranger :hereabouts.. And 
he is bruised and'scratched, with his arm i a sling, as 
you see, just hurt—not later than last night at the fur- 
thest. ell; sir, where do we find thisman? We 
find thisman laying down under a hedge. And when 
we say to'this man, ‘ Well, »mate, what’s your game ?’ 
what does ‘he answer—‘I’ve been set on by a gang 
of ruffians,’ ho says, ‘and ‘barely got off with my 
life’ ‘Obj: oh!’ weosays,) “that’s it, is it? And 
what may ‘you be doingdn these parts?’ ‘Come 
downto see a friend of inime,’ says he. ‘Indeed! what 
friend?’ saysI. ‘'l'hat’s no business o’yourn !’ be makes 
answer. ‘I'm here; and I’ve been attacked, and it’s 
your place to see ne righted.’ ‘I see you've been at- 
tacked,’ says J, ‘your hat’s steve in!’ He takes it 
off, and Ilooksatit. ‘ Not a werry good fit, isit ?’ says 
I. ‘No, "taint mine,’ he replies to me, and .he drops 
it like a hot »pétater. Whereby, you see, sir, I 
picks it up, and what doI see. Inside the lining I 
see a nathe——’ 

“What name ?” asked Ascott, growing impatient. 

“David Hyde’s name,” was the answer. 

Ascott caught at the name and the hat in a breath. 

Vida, too, had heard what had passed, and at this, 
the climax, started to her feet. Standing so, she for 
the first time saw the officer and his companion. 
The one wasa stranger, the other—-~” 

His name burst from her lips. 

“ Ambrosé!” she cried, and sank back upon the 
cushion from which she had risen, 

It was truly Ambrose Copley. 

Ragged, bruised, and bleeding, disfigured and bare- 
headed, as he stood, there was no mistaking him, And 
in the moment when: his name passed her lips, he 
recognized the woman of his love, the angelic being 
who had alone the powér: to raise him from the 
depths into which hehad fallen: He recognized her 
—heard her voice and saw ‘her face—and would have 
rushed forward to address her. 

The strong grasp of the officer kept him back. 

In spite’of the swelling veins, ‘the starting eyes, 
the sudden forward plunge, the practised grasp of the 
officer held him. 

“Let go. She has fainted!” he cried, ‘turning to 
the officer. 

Ewen Ascott interposed. 

“Tut, tut, man,” he.said, descending from the box. 
“Miss Hyde will come to no harm.. It’s yourself you've 
to think of. “You've beard the constable—what do 
you say ?” 

“And what if I decline to say anything?” cried 
~ young man, angrily. “Anything more ‘than I 
have said.” 

“ Oh, as you please, of course, only——” he paused, 
and took the hat from the officer’s hand, then 
cropping his’ voice, added, “many a man has swung 
for less than this. How did you get it?” 

“Well, I found it.” 

“ Absurd!” 

“I tell you, after I was attacked and il!-treated, as 
you see, 1 picked itup in placeof my o~™.” 

“ Aud you expect us to believe that?’ 

“It's the truth.” 

“To believe that it was David Hyde who attacked 
you, not you who attacked him.” 

“T never said so, either way.” 








“But the hat, man, the hat ?” 

“I swear thatI know no more of that——” Am- 
brese began. 

The lawyer did not wait to hearthe remainder. He 
handed back the hat to the officer, and clambered up 
again on to the box seat. Then he said: 

“Tf you ask my opinion, officer, you will detain 
that young man, and take special care of whatever you 
find on him.” 

Vida, Hyde, lying back in her seat in the vehicle, 
her eyes closed, her brain in a whirl, her limbs as if 
under the effects of an opiate, heard tiiese words and 
made an effort to rise, and cry out, but it resulted in 
— more than a gurgle in the throat and a painful 

ilver, 

The lawyer, looking over his shoulder, saw this, 
and drew his own conclusions, but said not a word. 

Without speaking, he turned the horse’s head. 

“You are not going to your offices?” Boldero 
inquired. 

“No; Lam going to take this poor girl home.” 

It was the wisest and most humane course, espe- 
cially as the distance was not great; and the ill-driven 
horse soon got over the ground in his own style. 

As they approached the house, they eould descry old 
Abner—the faithful servant of David Hyde—standing 
restless and expectant at the outer gate. 

Nor did Ewen Ascott fail to recognize another thing. 
He saw a white face peering from the drawing- 
room window. As they drew near it vanished. 

That face was the face of Fabian Temple, and as 
the vehicle stopped at the gate, the young barrister 
appeared on the top step, and slowly descended to 
them. His surprise at the sight of the lawyer was 
well simulated. 

“Mr. Ascott!” he exclaimed, 
been heard of my poor friend ?” 

“Nothing bas been heard of David Hyde,” re- 
turned the lawyer, with an emphasis on the name. 

“ Here, also, they have heard nothing,” was the re- 
joinder. “TI came direct to inquire.” 

Ascott made no reply, but he thought : 

“ Why should he have been admitted to the drawing- 
room when no one was at home?” 

And the same question occurred to Boldero, the 
Champion Star. 


“Then nothing has 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE PREDICTION. 
And then her face was the face of a crone, 
Wherein the eyes had grown and grown, 
As if she could double or quadruple 
At pleasure the play of either pupil. 
Lsaid, “ Is it blessing, is it banning?” 

To Boldero’s regret—for he was a man of feeling, 
though he did not look it—he was obliged to quit 
the scene of these proceedings at once, and without 
hesitation. 

A professional engagement called him away. 

There was to be a matinée—a morning party on a 
a grand scale, in the grounds attached to the Earl of 
Courtland’s country house, and music was to be one of 
the featuresof theentertainment. In this musical part of 
the arrangements, Boldero was the artist. Not with 
his comic songs, aot with what he called his “ screamers,” 
which were the delight of popular audiences. Fashion 
knows nothing of comic singing in this sense The 
ears of Belgravia are not attuned to “ tol-de-rol,” or 
“ rumptey-iditty ” choruses. But the Champion Star 
could take part in concerted music, and it was from 
his talent in that respect that he was going to the 
earl’s place. 

The occasion of the /¢te was the birthday of the 
Lady Edith, the proud, capricious, yet faseinating 
beauty, who defiantly held herself young enough to 
have birthdays, and to observe the recurrence of 
these tell-tale anniversaries, 

It was a brilliant day, full of sunshine, and with a 
sky deliciously blue. The party was held on the lawn, 
and there, partly in the shadow of the fine old Gothic 
mansion, partly grouped under the trees, which formed 
islets of shadow on the suumy grass, were scattered 
groups. of guests in the lightest and most fascinating 
attire, looking gay, animated, and happy. 

Such scenes are only possible in this country when 
the weather is very bright, which only happens at the 
rarest intervals— and this was one of them. 

The Lady Edith was late in making her appear- 
ante. She apologized for this, pleaded a -ache, 
but looked superb, and was in the highest spirits. 

She wore a dress that was light and fairylike, float- 
ing about her in gauzy waves, yet withsufficient depth 
of colour to suit the dark style of her beauty, and with 
trailing length of skirt to, give effect to the dignity 
of motion which was one of her marked characteris- 
tics. A broad hat, with a trailing feather, answered 
the double purpose of shading her face from the 
sun and concealing it from a too close and rigid in- 
spection. 

This, however, formed no obstacle to fhe keen eyes 


Browning. 











of pursy little Doctor Vosper, who was the first to 
dart out of the shade at her approach, and to offer his 
congratulations. 

She was gracious and condescending, thanked 
him; but did not, would not, see his proffered 
hand, 

“We are in great force to-day—great force indeed,” 
he muttered, as he retired in dudgeon, watching every 
one who approached, and regarding every politeness 
shown them as a personal injury, “but we are 
worn, and suffering for all that. Our spirits are as- 
sumed and overdone. The wildness in our eyes is 
unnatural, and the flush on our cheeks is hectic. If we 
don’t break down before the day’s out, we shall when 
it’s all over.” 

While deciding thus, the doctor endured tortures. 
His eyes followed the haughty beauty everywhere. 
He saw the earl, her father—whom he hated for being 
so tall—rise, bare his silver-white head, bow to his 
child, offer her his arm, and lead her from group to 
group that she might receive their congratulations. 
And as this went on, if she smiled to one more than 
she had smiled to him, if she gave the hand she had 
not given to him, orif she stayed longer or gave 
more words to a single guest than he had received, 
he suffered unutterable agony. 

And no wonder, since the Lady Edith was mf&r- 
vellonsly beautiful and winning that day, and her 
voice and manner fascinated all who came under their 
influence. 

What a contrast to the Edith of a few days ago! 

Had those among whom she now moved in regal 
splendour seen her then, as, crushed and broken- 
hearted, she grovelled in the dust, weeping tears of 
fire for a man whose love she had thrown from her 
with indifference, and whose heart she had broken, 
they might have doubted her identity. 

Especially as the time was so short. 

But woman’s heart is a mystery rarely masterod. 

It is impossible to predict the effects of joy or sor- 
row upon it, when either is in extreme; and the in- 
fluence of love is still more problematical. It may 
make “the eagle turn a do®e,” or, what is quite as 
probable, give to the dove-like nature the fiercene*s 
and savageness of the bird of prey. 

The loss of the only man she had ever loved gro- 
duced on the earl’s daughter a petrifying effect. As 
she felt her last chance of happiness fall from her, 
she exerted herself to the utmost to stifle and erush 
down all womanly feeling, all tenderness, all the 
gentler instincts which lend a charm to beauty. 

After a night spent in utter misery she rose, a des- 
perate and dangerous woman—her nature soured, 
her pride intensified, and a vague, undefined longing for 
vengeance, rétaliation, triumph, she scarce knaw 
what, raging and storming within her. 

Thus it happened that she appeared next day 
buoyant and spirited as if nothing had happened. 

But there were eyes which could see beneath the 
surface, eyes like those of the jealous Vosper, and they 
saw that she suffered as woman rarely suffers, that 
she subdued her feelings with an effort that was 
martyrdom, and that the flush and glow and animation 
which lent its aid to her beauty was all false and un- 
real as the artificial bloom with which feebler women 
seck to heighten their charms. 

Still, to those not in the secret, she was irre- 
sistible. 

The young men whocrowded round her thought 
so, and the envious yes of those of her own sex who 
watched them bore witness to the fact. 

“T am more beautiful, more fascinating than ever,” 
Edith thought. “So much the worse for me and 
for them. Iam the more dangerous to myself and 
to my victims! Yes, I have done with lovers. 
Henceforth T avenge myself on the sex I can no longer 
endure. They shall love—love—love, till they 
perish of their own hearts, or I kill them with a 
blank stare and a bitter ‘ No!” 

These thenghts lay hidden in her mind, behind the 
mask of a flushed and smiling face with which she 
fascinated the butterfly admirers about her. 

Foremost among these was the young Lord 
Caithness; heir to thirty thousand a ‘year, with a face 
as rosy as a ploughboy’s, forget-me-not eyes, and 
bright curling hair. p ; 

“Charning fete!” he ventured to whisper with a 
Northumbrian burr, which he in vain strove to over- 
come. 

“You enjoy it?” returned Edith, blendly, her 
eyes resting an instant in melting tenderness on his 
face till it flushed crimson. 

‘“‘ Tmmensely,” replied the young lord. “ At sach 
gatherings in France one would be bored with 
dancing. As if reasonable people could dance in the 
morning.” 

It was four in the afternoon. 

“Dancing bas its pleasures, too,” the lady replied, 
with a sigh, dropping her eyes at the moment in a 
manner that seemed to emphasize her words. 

Nothing more passed. Nothing more’ was necessary. 
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The young lord was bewitched, and the enchantress 
moved on, perfectly aware of it. 

In doing so, she observed a card lying on the 
grass, and thinking Caithness might have dropped 
it, she turned back, saw him staring after her with 
his forget-me-not eyes, and with a look brought him 
again to her side. 

“ Your card, 1 think?” she murmured. 

He stooped, picked it up, and looked at it. 

“No,” he said, “ not mine;” and handed it to her. 

She read 

* Mr. Fabian Temple.” 

The words filled her with amazement. They 
seemed to flame and burn before her eyes like words 
of fire. Then she crumpled the card in her hand, 
and looked eagerly round among the company, in the 
vague hope—expectation—she hardly knew what— 
that he might be there. 

““My earliest, my truest love,” she reflected. 
“Man never adored me as he adored me, AndI 
threw him off, I crushed him. Idrove him from me 
likea dog. He, with his fine intellectand manly beauty, 
and chivalric pride. And shall I spare these—these 
nothings, these curled and scented, lisping, sim pering 
fools? Caithness, indeed! A ploughboy from a 
gate! But this card—how came it here? Why 
should I recall Fabian at suchatime? Did it need 
liis memory to change me to a fiena ?” 

Though his daughter hung upon his arm, the ea:] 
was wholly unconscious of the thoughts which possessed 
her, and now abruptly introduced old friends and new 
admirers, whom it was necessary to receive with a 
set smile anda lively tongue. 

Necessary? It was her will todoit. It was the 
new-born purpose of her life to fascinate to destruc- 
tion all who crossed her path, 

“Wrong for wrong!” she had adopted as her 
motto. “ Wrong for wroug—happiness for happiness.” 

lt was a terrible motto for one so young and so 
beautiful! 

While the rontine of compliment and congratula- 
tion was going on, the equanimity of the aristocratic 
guests was suddenly disturbed by a slight com- 
motion. 

It was occasioned by the simplest incident. 

The servants at the entrance to the grounds had 
refused admittance to some one who soughtit. No 
one could see who it was, but firm voices in refusal 
could be heard, anda shrill treble one rose high above 
them, defiantand denouncing. 

In touch surprise the earl made for that part of the 
grounds, his daughter accompanying him. But they 
diad hardly reached the gate before the liveried ser- 
vants guarding it were sent flying on either side, and 
with a loud cry, something human rushed past them 
in the directiou of the guests. 

Tbey bad a mowentary vision of upraised arms, 
bare, brown, and skinny, a web of flying hair, out- 
streaming drapery—and then a woman was con- 
fronting the earl; and Edith, looking into her face, 
was clinging to his arm with ashudder. A hideous 
woman she was, with a yellow, tawny skin, and eyes 
of a vivid, scintillating green—terrible eyes, that had 
the power of expanding or contracting their pupils, 
like the power the tiger possesses. Whether the woman 
was young or old it was impossible to say; but she 
was so intensely ugly and vicious, and was so full of 
energy and gesticulation, that all gazed at her with 
astonishment and terror. 

“Here again! Here once more, my leddy!” she 
screamed, in her shrill voice, and pointed her finger 
at Edith. “The Woman o’ the Mist they ca’ me— 
dotards, dotards a’! And where’s the brave lad by 
yer side a year agone? Eh, my leddy? He must 
gird at me, and flout at me, and ca’ me witch! 
Witch? I ha’ witched him, witched him into's 
grave. Eh, have I no’—eh?” 

‘Remove her, pray remove her!” exclaimed Edith, 
sickening at the thought of Lionel—of him whose loss 
made up her life’s anguish. 

“Ho, ho! I'll gang soon enow—deil doubt it ?” 
screamed the woman, half Scotch, half provincial in 
her dialect. “‘When I au said my say, and nae 
sooner—ftrust me. Did I tell ye, proud heart, that ye 
loved him, and should lose him? Did I tell ye that 
ye'd mourn him but ance, and that ance ‘ud be a’ the 
days o’ yer life? DidI? Did 1?” 

She darted forward as she spoke, and the earl, re- 
covering from his momentary surprise, raised his 
gold-leaded stick by @ natural instinct to protect his 
child. 

Iu an instant it was snatched from his hand and 
was flying away over the heads of the company to a 
distant corner of the lawn. 

“No! no blows, or I paralyse ye!” screamed the 
old Woman of the Mist, “I'll work my charms again 
ye, as 1 did again him—/im--ye ken? Ye ken?” 

She shouted the question in Edith’s ear. 

“ What is it you would have ?” the latter murmured 
faintly. 

“What I'll get—trust me. 





Oh, ye’s fair and 


bright and bonny! but ye’re proud as fair, criel as 
fair, wicked as fair. There's a devil in yer eye and in 
yer heart, and work, brave work for both devils in yer 
hand.” 

By a sndden impulse the Lady Edith opened her 
palm and Fabian Temple's card fell at her feet. 

Like a cat the woman darted on it and snatclied 

it-up. 
“ Fabian!” she screamed, without appearing to read 
the name, “ Fabian! I know him, I know him! Mark 
me, my leddy, ye’ve met before, and ye'll meet again, 
You've parted before, and you'll part again; dut wae 
the day ye meet, and wae the night ye part, for baith’ll 
rue it. Ay, rue it as ye never rued aught yet. 
Fabian! Fabian Temple”—she added with bitterness, 
“ T could scatter his Wfe as I scatter his name to the 
winds.” 

She tore the card into fragments and threw them 
back over either shoulder. 

Then seizing the proud Edith’s wrist in her brown 
hand, she shrieked: 

“We shall meet again, my leddy; for I ne’er forget, 
and ne'er forgive. And when we meet, ‘twill be o’ 
your seeking—not mine. Not mine! Andso a happy 
—ha! ha!—happy birthday to ye!” 

With her brown arms fluvg into theair, her stream- 
ing garments, and her shrill laugh ringing loud and 
high, she backed from the half-frightened, half-indig- 
nant Edith, darted through the gate by which she had 
entered, and was gone. 

(To be continued) 





TOLL ON. 


Tio! traveller o’er the mountain steep, 
Why sink beside the way ? 

Toil on! there is no time for sleep, 
Soon will arise the day. 

Toil on with firm, undaunted heart, 
Until the height is won ; 

Toil on, and fill the wor. er's part, 
Until the work is done. 


Ho! toiler on life’s battle-field, 
Strike nobly in the fight; 

Should those around thee sink and yield, 
Still battle for the right. 

Strike on and do a hero's part, 
Until the victory’s won 

Toil on with strong unfalt’ring Leart 
Until the toil is done. E. 





A LESSON IN FLIRTATION. 





TAL. dark, and handsome, with shadowy blue eyes, 
velvet black hair, and lips like Cupid’s bow cut in 
crimson, no wonder that Spencer Woodraff and his 
companion stopped in their idle talk and gazed in 
mute admiration, as the lovely apparition swept past 
with a soft flutter of black gauze and floating 


crape. 

"Who is it?” questioned Woodruff, eagerly. “ By 
Jupiter! I never saw such an angelic face in my life. 
Tell me, Ely—who is she ?” 

“A Mrs. Auburn, [| believe. 
some time.” 

“A widow?” 

“TI believe so; and an uncommonly pretty widow, 
too.” 
“ Wonder if there'd be any chance for a fellow to 
get acquainted with her ?” 

“ Well, it’s just possible; but why do you ask ?” 

“Why dolask? That's a strauge question, com- 
ing from you who are so well acquainted with my 
penchant for female beauty. I tell you, Ely, she’s a 
perfect Venus—the realization of all my dreams.” 

“You're not falling in love with her, I hope,” 
laughed Ely, arching his handsome black eyebrows. 

“In love! Me! Do you take me for a green 
schoolboy? My dear fellow, I've carried through 
more successful flirtations tlan there are days in the 
year; and I tell you—entre nous, of course—that [ 
mean to get up a flirtation with the beautiful 


She has been here 


| widew.” 


Ely was silent. He knocked the ashes from 
the whitening tip of his cigar and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“You don’t believe me? Well, wait and sce!” 

“ Perhaps Mrs. Auburn herself may have a word in 
the matter to say.” 

“Oh, she'll be willing, of course; women always 
are—especially pretty women.” 

And Spencer Woodruff resolved to find some one 
who would bestow on him the inestimable favour of 
an introduction to Mrs, Auburn, the shadowy-eyed 
young widow. As for Arthur Ely, he walked quietly 
up the street, knocked at a certain door, and was 
straightway admitted into the elegant little boudoir 
of the before-mentioned widow. 





“I have jast come in myself, Arthur,” said the 


pretty widow, her marvellous eyes brightening jy{, 
mirth, * and pardon me if I confess to having oyp;. 
heard a part of your conversation with yonder per- 
fumed exquisite.” 

Ely looked annoyed for an instant, and they 
laughed. 

“I need not trouble myself, then, to give you ay 
analysis of his character, Josephine.” 

She shook her head archly. 

“So he wants to flirt with me, eh? 
pect that we are acquainted ?” 

“* Not in the least.” 

“Then pray him in the dark a whily longer, 
It would be a pity to blight his schemes in tie bud,” 

And Josephine Auburn looked up with such brigit 
mischief in her face that Arthur Ely caught the ip- 
fliction in spite of himself, and laughed away. 

“Firt away, then, you mischievous little elf. 7 
think his conceit deserves something in the shape of 
punishment.” 

And Mrs. Auburn acted fally upto the spirit ang 
letter of her resolve. Morning, noon, and night her 
bright eyes flashed like blue meteors acress Spencer 
Woodruff's path way—her graceful figure moved across 
his pathway. 

* 


Does he sus- 


“ Aha, old fellow,” quoth the triumphant Woodruff, 
clapping Ely familiarly on the shoulder. “TI think 
ee widow is a little touched—lI do, upon my 
word.” 

“ How do you mean touched?” 

“Tp love with your humble servant, to be sure.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“How ‘can I help thinking so? 
thing—of course it’s only a flirtation.” 

Every nerve in Ely’s frame tingled ; he would have 
uncommonly liked to knock Mr. Spencer Woodruff 
down at that moment. But he controuled his rising 
wrath and turned calmly, without any answer. 

“Only a flirtation!” but it assumed a graver aspect 
after a while. Spencer Woodruff ought to have re- 
membered the old proverb, that “ it is dangerous play- 
ing with edged tools;” but he did not, and the conse- 
quence was that within a very short poriod of time ho 
fell desperately, hopelessly, irrevocably in love with 
Mrs. Auburn. 

Ah! there was no question of “ flirtation” now! 
Spencer Woodruff had made many a heart ache with 
~ favourite amusement, but his turn had come at 


But, poor little 


t. 

“ Josephine,” he ejaculated, passionately, “I am in 
earnest: it is ernel of yeu to laugh at me thus. I tel! 
you that I love you.” 

“ Nonsense!” laughed the pretty widow, with the 
sweetest little dimples glancing around her crimson 
rosebud of a mouth. “ Do pray let go my hand!” 

“Not until you have decided my fate for happiness 
or misery.” 

“flusii! there is some one coming. Be in the 
honeysuckle arbour at the foot of the garden at eight 
this evening, and you shall have your answer—that is 
if you insist upon it.” 

And Mr. Weodruff withdrew, mentally mounted 
into the seventh heaven of ecstatic bliss. 

* * 7 * 


Eight o'clock, with a full moon riding through the 
starry purple concave of the midsummer heaven, aod 
sweet odoars distilling from the creamy clusters o/ 
fragrant honeysuckles—Josephine Auburn was already 
standing within the foliage-draped door, as Spencer 
Woodruff came down the shady path, with his heart 
beating like a miniature trip-lhammer. 

“Josephine! My dearest!” 

“Gently, Mr. Woodruff, gently,” said the widow, 
holding up @ pretty white finger. ‘‘It strikes me we 
are getting along a little teo fast. I believe you 
wanted me to tell you somuthing.” 

“To tell you fiat my heart was passionately, 
devotedly yours—to tell you that my life's happiness 
lies at your mercy.” 

“Oh”, said Mrs. Auburn, demurely. “Now all 
tais would sound very real and genuine, if I didn't 
knew that all you wauted was to ‘ get up a flirtation 
with the beautiful widow !” 

* Josephine!” 

: I’m only quoting your own words, Mr. Wood- 
ruff.” 

“ But, Josephine, I tell you that I love you; that! 
fain would make you my bride.”’ 

* Quite impossible,” said Mrs. Auburn, dryly. 

“ But why impossible? ” E 

She stepped quietly back, allowing the full flood of 
silver moonlight to fall on Arthur Ely’s quiet, amused 
face. 
“T leave this gentleman to tell you why.” ; 

“Tt is easily done,” said Arthur. ‘‘ Oue reason 8 
that the lady dislikes and despises a male coquette 
most heartily ; another is that she has been for rather 
more than a year engaged to marry me !” 

* Bat wiy— why—-” 





“Why Lave I encouraged your attentions 2” asked 
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urs. Auburn. “Simply to give you a lesson in the 
foly of flirtations. Let us hope that you wil! profit 
by ik. Good evening, Mr. Woodruff.” 

“And Spencer was left alone with his mortification. 
He never flirted again! H. FP. Q. 








BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
By E. D. E. N. Souruworrn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone,” &c., €e. 
cc 
CHAPTER XXXVII 
I kiss not where I wish to kill; 
1 feign not love where most [ hate ; 
I break no law to win my will; 
I care not for a traitor’s fate. 

Ary wnknown and unsuspected by the good 
Lutheran minister, his house became the head-quarters 
of the Fenians, and he became involved in a net-work 
of circumstantial evidence that at a later period 
night have brought him to prison or placed him on 
the scaffold. 

He had discovered that Mr. Goldsborough was a 
Fenian; and for that reason he was very glad to get 
rid of that gentleman’s presence; but he knew that 
Farmer Fielding was not, and he believed that 
Colone) Eastworth was as loyal as himself—Ernest 
Rosenthal. 

Colonel Eastworth, over and above his strong love 
forthe Lutheran minister's beautiful child, had an- 
other great motive for remaining the guest of Dr. 
Rosentbal—it was this: that under cover of one who 
was so well known to bea staunch and loyal man, he 
might with less suspicion and more safety perfect his 
plans against the country. Under this roof he daily 
and nightly received many visitors, with whom he 
held long interviews in his own rooms. 

True, trustful, hospitable, Dr. Rosenthal never 
dreamed of inquiring into the motives, conduct or 
character of his guest's visitors. 

They would come at almost any hour of the twenty- 
four, ring the bell, inquire for Colonel Eastworth, and 
be shown up into his rooms, either to see him if he 
should be in, or to wait for him if he should be 
out. 

Colonel Eastworth was out a great deal, and so 
Erminie saw little of him. 

Une evening when he came into the drawing-room 
before going out, she gently rallied him on what 
she calied his “ goings on.” 

“Where are you off to now?” she inquired, with 
affectionate freedom. 

“Dear love, to the Lodge,” he answered, after some 
little hesitation. 

“Tdon't believe the Lodge meets every night! 
And you are away every night!” she gaily remon- 
strated. 

“Dear love, this Lodge does meet every niglit,” he 
answered seriously. 

“T declare, one would think, to see and hear you, 
that you nightly met conspirators whe were darkly 
plotting ‘the ruin of themselves and land !’” laughed 
Erminie. 

But how little she dreamed how much truth she 
had spoken! 

Colonel Eastworth also langhed—a strange, un- 
natural Jaugh, that chilled Erminie’s blood; and then 
he kissed her and went away. 

Most of Colonel Eastworth’s visitors were strangers 
to the old minister’s family, and even to the rest of 
his staying guests. 

But one morning Elfie had a great surprise. 

She was running downstairs, singing ‘‘Gay and 
happy,” when suddenly she met face to face oh the 
stairs her lover, Albert Goldsborongh, who had just 
been admitted and was on’ his way up to Colonel 
Eastworth’s rooms. 

“Elfie!” he cried, stopping short and staring at 
ner. 

“Well, I do think! Where did you come from?” 
she exclaimed, stopping and gazing at him. 

“T had no idea that you were in this house,” he 
said, meaningly. 

“And I had no notion that you were coming to it. 
So you didn’t follow me here ?” 

“No; 1 came to see Colonel Eastworth.” 

_ “ But you won’t see Colonel Eastworth this morn- 
ing. Heisaway from home. He won't be back till 
evening.” 

“ Humph!” muttered Albert, reflectively. 

“However, as this house is certainly Liberty 
oo you can stop and wait for him,” suggested 

e. 


Vauz. 


“T am not altogether sorry to miss him, just now, 
that I have met with you, dear Elfie. My business 
with him can wait tillevening. And I wish so much 
to talk with you, Elfie. Oh,I am so glad to see 
you! Itissuch an unexpected pleasure. Are you as 


“T had a little rather see you than not, perhaps.” 
“No more than that ?” 

**No—no more than that.” 

“But I am happy—so hhppy to meet you.” 

Now, however, by certain words and tones of her 
lover, her suspicions were strengthened; and in the 
interest of her host she instinctively kept silence, and 
involuntarily played the spy. 

She would let him betray himself if he wished to do 
80, but she would say nothing to invite a confidence 
which she did not intend to keep. If Albert were a 
traitor, and mistook her for one, and under that 
mistake volunteered certain communications, the 
revelation of which would be important to the 
interests of her country, Elfrida would have listened 
to him, but she would say nothing to draw him out. 
“And now, Elfie—dear Elfie—knowing what a 
true-hearted and brave-spirited little heroine you 
are, I am going to tell you something. It is not 
cuite a secret, Elfie, else | would not confide it even 
to you. It is known to all the leaders of our party ; 
it is well known to Eastworth and to the gentlemen 
who visit him here; itis known to your host; and 
very likely to yon also. If it is, you can speak, and 
save me tlie trouble of telling you.” 

“No,” said Elfie, “I know nothing; I suspect a 
great deal.” 
*Then I will tell you. Indeed, your sufferings in 
the good cause entitle you to the same confidence that 
would be given toa man; and your presence in this 
house is a sufficient endorsement of your reliability. 
Besides, you can be of the greatest use to us. You 
can, and I am sure you will be.” 

“TI would lay down my life if it were required 
of me in the good cause,” said Elfie, compressing 
her lips and growing deadly white; for in Elfie’s 
bosom there was a terrible conflict going on be- 
tween her love and her loyalty. It was very hard 
for poor Elfie to look at the fair, handsome, manly 
face that so powerfully attracted her womau’s heart, 
knowing that she was receiving his confidence only 
to defeat his plans—very, very hard. 

But Elfie never flinched from the duty. She 
would be ashamed to look herself in the face, in the 
privacy of her own chamber, did she fail in fidelity to 
her country. So with a tortured ear and aching heart 
she listened to her lover. 

“Yes. All over Ireland there are bands of devoted 
and desperate men, organized and sworn. I beara 
captain’s commission in one of them. Colonel East- 
worth is my superior officer.” 

“ Albert Goldsborough, I am not going to stand 
here all day long, listening to you, talking treason; I 
warn you that you are desecrating the hearth of a 
loyal house! Dr, Rosenthal is loyal to his heart’s 
core; so loyal that he does not suspect and could not 
understand disloyalty in any honest man! He is as 
innocent now as | was an hour ago of the treasonable 
plots going on under his own roof. If he knew of 
them he would denounce them instantly !” 

“ What! is not Dr. Rosenthal a Fenian ?” demanded 
Albert in consternation. 

“No, sir! he is a gentleman.” 

“Nor your father, nor your uncles?” 

“No; they are hovest men.” 

“TElfrida, you have played a very treacherous part 
with me.. You have pretended to be one of us; you 
have made false statements only to turn upon me,” 
said Albert, bitterly. 

“ Anything more?” inquired Elfie. 

“Ts not that enough ?” demanded Abert. 

“Yes, but I would like to hear the whole charge 
before replying to it. Is that the whole charge?” 

o“ Ye Nad 

“hen I deny it in toto. I have played no treach- 
erous part by you. It is yourself who is playing a 
treacherous part to your country. I never pretended 
to be one of you. It was yourself who took it for 
granted that I must be a Fenian. I made no false 
statements. You bestowed it upon me freely. If I 
turn upon you now, it is as a loyal heart turns upon a 
traitor! You asked me to be your wife. I am buta 
simple girl, but I feel that one whe is false to his 
country can never be true toapy one! Youasked 
me to make you happy. Who can make a traitor 
happy ?” 

“ Elfrida, I won’t stand this!” hotly exclaimed her 
lover. 

“Marry a Fenian, indeed! Not if I know it. 
If I were fool enough to marry you this week, 
why, next week or next month you might be sent out 
of the country, or make your escape to America.” 

“ Elfrida, I will not bear this!” exclaimed Albert, 
siamping his foot. 

“Then don’t. There is no reason why you should. 
You know the way out of the house, and you are at 
liberty to takeit. I strongly advise you to do so,” said 
Elfrida. 

He glared at her, and then striding towards her, 
took her roughly by the arm, and hissed in her ear: 





beware how you betray them. For if you should, 

woman as you are, the venzeance of the Banded 
Brothers will surely find you out.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Elhe, contemptuously ; 
“what do you think I cnre for the vengeance of the 
Banded Brothers? 1 think you must have madea 
mistake, and that it is of tle Bandit Brothers you 
would speak. I care not for them or their vengeance, 
Albert Goldsborough. The hardest part of my trial, 
Albert, yon will never know, and periaps conld never 
understand !” said Elfie, and she set the library door 
wide open, and then went to the corner of the mauntel- 
piece, and rang the bell. 

“ What is that for?” uneasily inquired Albert. 

“It is for a servant to show you the way to the 
front door, Mr. Goldsborough, sivce you don't seem 
to know it. Go! I will give you a few hours to 
get out of the country. Then 1 will denounce your 
plan, that immediate measures may be taken to defeat 
it ” 


“You would betray me!” exclaimed Albert, striding 
towards her and raising his hand in a threatening 
manner. 

Oh! the insufferable scorn that wreathed her beau- 
tifnl lips and streamed from her dark eyes as she re- 
plied : 

“lam not good enough or strong enough to do my 
whole daty—-to stop you where you stand and deliver 
you up to the authorities! If I had intended to betray 
you, traitor, I should have permitted you to goon 
deceiving yourself in regard to my loyalty to the very 
last; I should have let you go out of this room with 
the impression that Iam your confederate in crime ; 
then Ishonld slip away and secretly inform against 
you, and have youurrested before you could leavethe 
city. ButI am not good enough or bad enough to 
betray even a traitor, Albert Goldsborough! I tell 
you in the most straightforward way that 1 am going 
to denounce the plot.” 

“ Elfrida.” he exclaimed, again advancing toward 
her, “if you suppose that lam going to submit to 
the humiliation you have put upon me, you are quite 
mistaken! I iusist 

» At that moment the servant summoned by Elfie’s 
bell entered the room, aud Albert broke off in his 
8 





h. 

“Go!” said Elfrida, ina low, stern voice, as she 
still pointed to the door. * If you do not obey me at 
once, I will summon Dr. Rosenthal and his two 
brothers, who are iu the house, and have you arrested 
-as you stand!” 

“ You are a young demon!” hissed Albert Golds- 
borough, grinding his teeth, as he flung himself out of 
the room. 

“ Attend that gentleman to the door, Caherine.” 

The girl bowed her headand went out of the room, 
closing the door after her. 

And little Elfie, left alone, paced up and down the 
library floor, as a chafed young lioness might pace her 
den. 

Little Elfie had worked herself up into a very ex- 
alted stateof mind. She wasina great passion of 
indignation against her lover, first for his own 
treason, and then for his daring to take her for a 
traitor; and, also, she was just a little inflated with 
self-wonder and admirativn at the part she had 
played. 

There is no doubt that a sublime pride and self- 
admiration are great supports in such times of trial. 

Our little heroiae paced up and down the floor in 
high excitement. 

“T had supposed,” she said to herself, as she walked 
up and down, “I lad always supposed, when people 
sacrificed their love to their duty, they felt great 
grief; but somehow I do not. I grieve for the traitor 
who plans the destruction of his country! I break 
my heart for a man who tells me that Le holds a com- 
missioz in a band of desperadves who are going to 

ke the country by storm, turn the streets into rivers 
of blood, the houses into smoking ruins! Oh! when 
I think of it how I hate j:iin! 1 do think I oughtn't 
to have let him escape. No, that I oughtn’t. I sup- 
pose he thought because he was so handsome, and be- 
cause he pretended to love me so much, and because 
he knew [ really did lo—lo—love him so muca, he 
could persuade me to be a trai—trai—traitor to my 
country !” she exclaimed, hysterically. 

And here the little heroine broke down suddenly, 
and flung herself upon tle corner of the sofa, sobbing 
like a very girl—sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

Heroism had lad its hour of triumph; and now 
came the reaction. 

Elfie wept long and bitterly over the degradation 
and logs of her lover. 

“It is all over between us now,” she sobbed; “ all 
over between usfor ever and ever! And oh! I did 
love him! I did love him so dearly! And with all 
his fanlts he did love me so truly! And he confided 
all his plans to me so trustingly. Add now I must 
turn om him and de:vuace him as a traifor and con- 








glad to see me, love?” 


“Yoa have become possessed of our secrets. But 
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spirater, and expose him to capture and death! Or 
eise I must hide his secrets in my bosom and tet him 
Oh, 
my goodness! was ever a poor girl in such a fix as I 
am? Drat the man! why did he ever become a con- 
spirator? Aud why need he come and tell me all 


go on planning the destruction of the country! 


about it? And why should fate fix such a dreadful 


duty upon me? Tut! what's the use of asking any 


question apon the subject? Life’sa sell! I dou't 
know mucli, but I’ve found that out! And now I 
suppese I mast go and do my duty. Duty! Bother 
duty! Duty’s another sell!” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII 
I tell thee what I would not tell, 
For love of heaven or fear of hell— 
Tell Gee, as lovers should, heart-free, 
Something to prove my love of thee. 
Browning. 

Wri £%¢.¢ Goldsborough was so ignominiously 
turned out of thie Jibrary by his indignant little lady- 
love, he did not go Put of the house, as she had com- 
manded hitr térdo. 

He passed cavaterly by the staring and stupified 
servant who had been oxdered to attend him; and 
saying tliat he’should go to t'olonel Eastworth’s rooms 
and wait for his return, ascended the stairs. 

Catherine stipped after him, opened Colonel East- 
worth’s door, and showed the visitor in. And then, 
thinking that she had literally obeyed orders in “at- 
tending” the gentleman, she returned to her duties in 
the lower regions of the house. 

Meanwhile Alber: Goldsborough threw himself 
intd « chair before the fire to wait for Colonel East- 
worth. 

Thre? ne hours he had to wait. 
heavily on his hands. 

IJe read a little from the newspapers that lay scat- 
‘ered over thie table ; he walked about restlessly, looking 
into #1 the’ cupboards, and out of all the windows; 
then lie sit doWn at the round table to improve the 
time, by writing letters, that lay heavily on his 
conscience. 

One letter Hé Wrote to his mother; another to some 
co-conspirator; and a third he wrote to Elfie—this 
last full of cenifilaining love and tender reproachies. 

He wns sfill éngaged in writing this letter, which 
tliteatened td be ds interminable as love-letters usually 
are, Wiien thé dod was suddenly flung open and 
Colonel Eastworth strods into the room. 

“You litte?” he exclaimed, on seeing his visitor. 

“ Yes, Gblniel” said Albert, rising and hastily 
rolling up his love-letter aud thrusting it into his 
pocket. 

“Have yott bronght anything?” he inquired, 
coming up to the table, and speaking in a low 
voice. 

“ Thesé, edlohel,” replied the young man, delivering 
his dispatches. 

Colénel Bustwérth dropped into his chair and tore 
open thé packet. 

Thé ddeumeit was read in silence and with a 
lewering brow. 

Tien Ke dréW a quire of paper before him, took a 
pen, and fipidly indited a letter, which he folded, 
seal™l and put into the hands of the young man, 
saying: 

| am Sorry té send you off again in such a hurry, 
Sefore you have éven had time to rest, Goldsborozgh ; 
but it is absolutely necessary that this should be in 
4)\o hands 6f &. Before to-morrow morning. There is 
to be « fheéting Of the officers of each detachment at 
Witch Elms to-morrow evening, and he must be pre- 
gent; for the fitial arrangements as to the precise time 
4nd mode of ‘the aséault will be discussed and decided 
upon.” 

Albert Géldsbérotch received the paeket, but instead 
of starting itithediately on his mission, he hesitated 
atid dropped his eyes upon the floer. 

“Well, what now? You have something to tell 
me?” exclaimed Eastworth. 

“ Yos, colonel, I have! You are no longer safe in 
this house! A little, prying imp, in the form of a 
young girl, has discov red our plot, and means to 
Uenounce ts to the axthorities and to our host!” 

“The dem+n! this cannot be true!” exelaimed 
Colonel East worth in consternation. 

“Tt is as true astroth, colonel! She bas taxed me 
with treason, and threatened to denounce us all! 
And she will surely carry out her threats!” 

“ What girl is this?” 

“Little Elfrida Fielding!” 

“ Ah, the little serpent! And to think that such a 
little, insignificent creattre should be able to do 
so much harm!” 

“Ah, colonel! a worm may burrow a hole large 
enough to sink a ship of the line!” said Albert 
Goldsborough. 

“Yes, yes! Now I must hasten my departure. 
It is very fortunate for my plans that old Rosenthal 


The time hung 


has gone to see his brothers on their way to London 
And that he will not be home until late to-night. 
can leave a letter of adieu to him. 
did this girl manage to discover so mush 2” 

“Who can tell?” 


secrets to Elfrida. 


with him of late. 

Born of an old historical family whose names were 
identified with the chronicles of the country, whose 
men were all brave, and whose women were wll pure, 
nurtared in the highest principles of truth and jus- 
tice. 

After some minutes of moody thought, Colonel 
East werth arose, and went downstairs to seek Ermiuie. 
He found her ia the drawing-room, toning down 
the gas, which had just been lighted, and putting 
those last delicate finishing touches on the artistic 
arrangement of the room of which only the young 
mistress’s hand seemed capable. 

“T am happy to find you alone, sweet love,” he 
said, gliding to her side. 

“And I am very happy to be alone to receive 
you, Colonel Eastworth,” answered his betrothed, 
with confiding frankness. “I love my friends 
very dearly; but oh! indeed I am not so Very sorry 
that the company is gone for the present. We 
could not have a word. apart while they were here, 
could we?” 

“No, sweetest girl, wa could not! we could not! 
And did you miss our ¢ée-a-tétes so much, mine 
own?” he asked, seating himself in a large chair, 
and drawing her towards him. 

3ut the Lutheran minister’s child was very 
delicately shy, anc that beautiful shyness was one of 
her most bewitching charms, 

“Oh yes, yes, Hastworth! I missed our ¢éte-a-tétes 
so much, I missed you every day, and every hour 
in the day, 

“Did you, my dearest one; did you, indeed, 
miss me?” he said, bending ever her, and gazing and 
speaking with an earnestness approaching solemuity. 
**Erminie! do you really, really love me?” 

She looked up at him with a frightened aspect, 
and answered slowly: 

“Oh, yon know I do! You cannot doubt me! 
What made you ask such a question ?” 

“* Because, my beloved, I am about to put your love 
to a terrible test!” he replied, with an agitation that 
powerfully appealed to her sympathies. 

‘*That is just what I wish you to do! nay, pray of 
youtodo! Put my love to any test—any—-so that 
I may prove to you how truly I love you! how much 
I would do for you!” she answered, in a low, 
fervent, faltering voice; and blushing intensely at 
her own temerity, even while feeling so anxious to 
reasstire her lever. 

“ Erminie, the test by which I shall prove your 
love will be the severest test by which the love of a 
nature like yours could possibly be tried!” 
“It will not be too severe for mine. I 
the trial! I invoke it!” 

“Erminie, do you love me enough to henceforth 
cast your lot with mine, for good and evil, for time 
and eternity ?” 

“ Ah yes, yes, yes: But that is not the test, for 
surely every woman loves her betrothed as much as 
that! But I love you, oh so much more!” she mur- 
mured, hiding her face in his caressing hands, 

“You love meenough to forsake all and follow me?” 
“Oh yes! yes! did I not promise that on* the day 
when my dear father placed my hand in yours in 
solemn betrotha) ?’ 

“You will cleave to me, to be mine only, for ever 
and ever, through good and through evil report ?” 

* As my soul lives, I will!” fervently exclaimed the 
Lutheran minister'e daughter, uttering the rashest 
vow that was ever spoken by trusting lips. 

She did not even add the saving clause—“In all 
cases net inconsistent with my duty.” She did not 
dream of doing so. Her pledge to her lover was unr 
conditional, because her faith in him was unbounded. 
Nor was hers the blind faith of a loving heart. It 
seemed to be justifiable; for up to this time Colonel 
Eastworth was aman highly honoured by the world, 
both for his private character and his public services. 
How could she ever imagine that he would call upon 
her to forsake her father and betray her country? 

Yet this be was about todo. ‘I'his was the test to 
which he meant to put her devoted love. And now 
he believed that the time was ripe for the disclosure 
of his plans. Now he felt assured that shoe was truly 
and unreservedly his own—so bound to him, body 
and soul, that she was not only ready to suffer with 
him, but willing to sin for him, if he should wish 
her to do so. 

* Brminie,” he said, looking dewn into her loving, 


invoke 





replied Goldsborovgh, eva- 
sively, for not for the world would ne have confessed | 
to his colonel his own indiscretion in betraying his 


Golonel Eastworth, left alone, sank down into his 
chair, and fell into the moody meditations so frequent 


pane «aaa 
. | your faith to me by a very solemn oath—‘ As my soy] 


I | lives. ’” 
But, Albert, how 


“Yes! And Irepeatit. ‘As my soul lives!’ Ang 
if there could be an oath more solemn and bindip 
thau that, without being profane, I would pledge you 

wy faith by it!” 

~ Erminie! my Erminie!” he murmured, looking 
down on her with infinite tenderness. 

“Confide in me, Eastworth,” she w'.isvered, «y 
know—oh! I know that deep trouble and keen 
anxiety have oppressed your spirit for many months 
past. Confide in me, dear Mastworth! Lay your 
burden on my heart! Yon donot know how strong 
a heart it is!” 

“I know hew tender a heart it is, my sweetest 
love,” said Colonel Hastworth, in an agitated voice: 
for how could he look down in that loving, trustful, 
devoted face, and not tremble with the consciousness 
of the wrong he was meditating against her. 
“Erminie,” he stooped and whispered, “ you are 
already almost my wife!” 

“Oh yes, I consider myself go, With us, you 
know, betrothal is as sacred as marriage,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Then, my beloved, what I wish you to do is to be- 
come. my wife in reality, aud immediately,” he 
whispered. 

She looked at him with a surprised, perplexed, 
questioning expression of countenance, as tlough 
she doubted her own seuse of hearing, or of under- 
standing. 

“T wish you to become my wife in reality, as you 
are in pledge, this very day !” he repeated ear- 
nestly. 

Still she looked at him in dumb amazement, not 
knowing bow to answer. ' 

“Do you hear me, my love? I wish you to be- 
come my wife in fact as you are in promise, this very 
day. This is the test to which I would put you, 
love,” he urged. 

“ But my father, dear Eastworth! my father would 
not consent. And, besides, he isnot here, and will 
not be here until late to-night,” she answered, when 
at last she was able to reply. 

“No, my beloved, your father would not consent. 
It would be quite useless to ask him, even if le were 
here; and he is not here. We must act, Erminie, 
without consulting your father!” 

“Oh, Eastworth!” she exclaimed, in a voice that 
was all sorrow and no reproach. 

“Yes, love, we must! We must act without 
consulting your father. I$ is painful, but it is 
necessary.” 

“Oh, Eastworth!” she repeated, in the same 
tone of sorrow, as if she were not able to add another 
word. 

“ Sweet love, I know how hard it will be for you 
to do this; but it is your duty; and you will never 
flinch from duty, however painful.” 

“My duty?” echoed Erminie, with. a sadly be- 
wildered air. 

“ Yes, dearest one, your solemn duty. Is it not 
the duty of a wife to leave all aud follow. her hus- 
band?” 

“Oh, yes, yes.” 

“Well, and are you not my wife, and should you 
not leave all and follow me. Have you not 80- 
lemnly pledged yourself to do so, ‘As your soul 
lives ?’” 

“Yes, dear Eastworth, when I shall be your wife. 
And I am almost your wife now, but not quite,” she 
pleaded. 

‘* Erminie, you may be so in an hour,” he urged. 
“Oh, Eastworth, not without my dear father's 
consent. I could not—I could not strike such a 
blow to my father’s heart,” she pleaded,, plaintively, 
not as if she could persistently resist lis wishes, 
but as if she were imploring him to spare her the trial. 
He saw that, and took an uugenerous advantage 
of it. 

“You do not love me,” ho gaid, coldly and bit- 
terly. 

He hadnever spoken to her so roughly before. She 
looked up at him in surprise and affright. 

“No, you do not love me, or you woald not answer 
me so,” he repeated, with cruel emphasis. 

“Oh, Ido! Ido! Heaven knows how truly and 
how much !”she said; clasping her hands in the fervour 
of her feelings. 

“Ermicie,” he said, changing his tone from bitter 
severity to tender earnestness, “ Erminie, I would 
not ask you to do this, were there not the gravest 
reasons for it. Shall I tell you what these reasovs 
are, my beloved girl ?” 

She dropped her head upon her bosom. : 
Her. gesture might have meant .assent or ¢c 
spondency. 

He took it as an assent, and he continued: ‘ 
“Ermivie, I am obliged to leave—not only this 
house, but this city, to-night—to leave, not only in 





trustful, fervent face, “‘Erminie, you have pledged 


haste, but in danger!” 
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a 
‘In danget !” she echoed, growing very pale. 
“Yos! in danger—and as a fugitive!” 

«As a fugitive! Oh, heaven of heavens! what 
igs happened ?” she gasped, in deadly terror for his 
gal ty. 

«J have been betrayed!” 

“ Betrayed :” 

“You do nothing but echo my words, sweet 

“eo!” 
¥ “Qh! forgive me; but how can Ihelpit? They 
ara so strange and alarming—your words. And I 
am all in a maze of bewilderment,” she faltered, 
trembling excessively. : 

“Do you not surmise what all this means, Er- 

inie ?” 
eLOh, no, no, no! I do not—I dare not! I only 
know, whatever the mystery is, you are blameless in it.” 

“Thanks, sweet love, for-your boundless faith! 
But I am something higher and better than blameless, 
ny Erminie, or I should not deserve your faith 
and love. I go out of this in haste, in danger, and 
asa fugitive; but I return to. it, Erminie, at the 
head of an army with beating drums and waving 
banners !” 

She gazed at him@m amazement. Hig words were 
as unintelligible to her as if he had spoken in San- 


t. 
wun ow do you understand 2” he inquired, smiling. 

Reassured by his manner, she also smiled, as she 
shook her head, and replied : 

“] understand that my betrothed husband is all 
that is good, noble, honourable ; but I do not under- 
stand his words.” 

“My beloved Erminie, listen. I am a Fenian! 
One of the leaders——Why what is the matter with 
you, love ?” he suddenly broke off and inquired, as 
she turned from him, and dropped her head upon 
her bosom, “ What is the matter with you, Er- 
winie ?” 

“My heart is broken!” she murmured, in an almost 
dying voice. 

‘‘ Nonsense, my Watling girl! You must take your 
opinions, not from your father, but from your husband. 
What do you say, my love?” 

“T do not think that I took those opinions from my 
father. I do not remember thé time when I did not 
known that treason was the greatest of all crimes,” 
she said, with gentle firmness. 

“Erminie!” he exclaimed, in @ voice so stern as to 
make her start. 

“Oh! pardon me,” she said, “I did not mean to 
speak so rudely. And I did not wish to offend you. 
And oh! perhaps I misunderstood you. Heaven 
grant that 1 may have done so. Oh, indeed, I must 
have done so! Iam so stupid and bewildered. You 
aretrue to your country, are you not? Qh, tell me 
that you are, and I will ask pardon on my knees for 
my momentary doubt of you!” she pleaded, clasping 
ler hands, and gazing at his imploring eyes. 

“Yes, Erminie, I am true to my country; but not 
in the sense, I fear, youmean !” 

“Then, ob my heart, all is over between us!’ she 
cried, sinking down at his feet, utterly overwhelmed 
by this blow he had dealt her. 

He stooped and raised her-tenderly, and drew her to 
his bosom, murmuring : 

“ Erminie, my love, my love?” 

She turned suddenly, threw her arms around his 
neck, and clasped him tightly. 

“Oh, come back ! come back to me!” she cried, wita 
passionate earnestness. “Do not go down into that 
\lack gulf of perdition! Oh! do not. Stay here; 
stay with me! I will be so true to you! I will love 
you so dearly! I will do everything to make you 
lappy! I will beg my father to consent to your wish: 
aud let us marry immediately. I will devote my life 
to you, if you will only stay with me.and be true to 
your country—true to your noble self! Oh, how 
shall I prevail with you to stay? What can I offer 
you but my poor self! And I am butagirl, not worth 
your leve. But oh! Eastworth, I would give all I 
lave in the world—lI would give my life to keep you 
true!” 

“Erminie, Erminie, compose yourself, love!” he 
uurmured, gently caressing her. 

“Oh! Eastworth!” she broke forth again, “ some- 
imes, when I have looked at you and thought that 
death might touch you—even you—I have known 
that I could not outlive you! But this isso much 
Worse than death! Ob, heaven !” 

“ Trminie,” he said, smoothing her bright hair with 
his hand, and pressing his lips to her fair brow, 
‘Erminie, love, all this passionate sorrow comes of 
the bias of your prejudices. My dearest love, look 

or an instant at theother side of thisquestion! Admit 

bo a single moment the possibility that I may be 
right!” 
_ “Oh! Eastworth, I wenld give my life to find you 
indeed right! I would rather be wrong a thousand 
times than you should be wrong once! But I see this 
all too clearly to deceive myseli.” 





At length, as the time approached for his de- 
parture, and found her unmoved, he became angry, 
and gave way to cruel reproaches, 

“You have deceived me, Miss Rosenthal. You 
have played the part of a heartless coquette. You do 
not love me, and you never have done so.” 

“Oh, Eastworth, I love you more than life! 
oa truly knows I do,” she said through her 
sobs. 

“ Words! words! words! You can talk of ‘ove 
glibly enough. No doubt you could write what 
school misses weuld call ‘sweet verses’ on the theme, 
but you cannot feel it, Erminie!” 

“Oh, Eastworth !” 

“No, youcannot, Miss Rosenthal. Loves faithfal, 
devoied, self-sacrificing, but you know nothing 
of this.” 

“ Oh, Eastworth, I would sacrifice my life to save 
youif I could. Heaven truly knows that I would!” 

“Words, words, words, aguin! All that is easily 
said, You would sacrifice your life tosave me. It is 
very safe to promisethat, hice no such sacrifice can 
possibly be required of you. You will sacrifice your 


life, which nobody asks you to do, but you will not 
go with mewhenI leave this place, a fugitive— 
you will not go with me, though [ implore you to do 
80. ” 


“Tt is because it would be wrong for me to do so, 
and I dare not do wrong.” 

“ Words, words, words!” he said again, with bitter 
scorn. “ Farewell, Miss Rosenthal.” 

And he got up and strode towards the door. 

Quick as light she flew before him, iatexcepted him, 
and clasped bim in her arms. 

**Oh, don’t ! don’t go! spare yourself! Ob, East- 
worth! oh, my love, spare yourself!” she cried, 
almost beside herself. 

“Will yougo with me?” he stooped and whis- 

red, 

“No, never! Idare not do wrong.” 

“Then let me go alone, false-hearted girl!” he 

cried, tearing off her clasping arms, and flinging 
her from him with such force that she fell upou the 
floor. ' 
He rushed up into his room, rang for his servant, 
sent out and ordered a carriage, and while waiting 
for it, packed up his most valuable effects, aud as soon 
as it came to the door, he entered it and drove to 
the station in time to.catch the train. 

Some minutes after the carriage had rolled away, 
Elfrida chanced to come down tothe drawing-room, 
and there she found Erminie lying upon the floor in 
a swoon. 

In great alarm she rang for assistance, aud 
then flew to the side of her friend and raised her up. 

Erminie opened her eyes, and recognizing Elfrida, 
burst into tears and sobbed passionately. 

“Don't cry—they are not worth it.” 

“Oh, Elfrida! if you knew—if you knew!” sobbed 
Erminie. 

“T know all about it. I saw Colonel Eastworth 
drive away with bis luggage. And I know that 
your traitor has gone to help my traitor to plot 
agitinst the safety of the country. But, thank good- 
ness, I have been beforehavd with them. And if 
they are not taken and hanged, it will be no fault of 
mine.” 

At this moment Catherine opened the door and 
came in. 

“‘ Did you ring, miss ?” she inquired. 

‘* Yes—more coal,” said Elfie, with great presence 
of mind. 

And when the girl had goue, Elfie whispered to 
her friend: 

“Don’t let the servants see us frot-after a couple of 
traiturs.” ; 

“T must not let my dear father see me grieve. To 
prevent that must be my first care. But if it were 
not for him I should pray—ob, I should pray for 
death !” sobbed Erminie. 

“Can't seo it in that light at all! And now, 
Minie, you are hardly able to «stand. Do let me 
help you upin to your room before that sharp-eyed girl 
comes back,” said Elfie. 

Erminie yielded ; and Elfie took her upstairs and 
persuaded her to lie down on her hed. 

“Dr, Rosent!.al will not be home until thelate train 
gets in; that will not be until eleven o’cloek to-night. 
I will sit up for him and have his oysters ready for 
him; and I will tell him that you ave very tired and 
have gone to bed.” 

“Thanks, dear Elfie! And by to-morrow morning 
I hope to be able to meet my father with some com- 
posure,” said Erminie. 

“And now what else can I do for you ?” 

“ Nothing, dear girl, but to leave me alone.” . 

Elfrida stooped over her and kissed her, and then 
softly left the room and closed the doer. 

The six o’clock dinner that was prepared that day 
went away from the table untasted. There was no 
one to partake of it. 


Elfio had a neat little table set in the library 
ready for him when he should come home. 

Ile came in at eleven o'clock, 

Elfie opened the library door, drew him in, helped 
him off with his wrappings and overeoat, and placed 
the easy chair near the fire, and brought him his 
slippers, and performed all the affectionate little ser- 
vices that Erminie was accustomed to render her 
father. 

“ Where is my Minie?” inquired the old man, ex- 
tending his hands over the warm fire, when he 
had made himself comfortable. 

‘“Gone to bed very tired, leaving me to be your 
daughter for this once.” 

“Anda nice little daughter you are, my dear. I 
wish Justin had taken afaney to you instead of that 
Miss Conyers.” 

“Sodol! But ho hadn't the good taste to do so, 
you see,” said Elfie, saucily. 

“And my Minie was tired? Mo wonder, poor 
dear! She has had a great mawy caves lately, with 
so much company staying in the house! 1am not 
alluding to you, my dear, fer you are a bélp anda 
God-send! And Eastworth?” 

“Oh! hehas retired teo (from the establishment)” 
added Eifie, in a mental reservation. 

“Ah! yes, well. I must have some supper now, 
my dear, siuce you are my daughter.” 

Blfie rang, and supper was served’; and then tho 
oid man and the young girl separated amd: retired to 
their respective roonis. 

Aud dear, unselfish Llfie, wow that her fortitude 
could be of use to no one wider the oun, breke 
down and wept all night, seaking her pillow with 
her tears. 

In the morning, when Dr. Rosenthal came dfown- 
staive, the first thing that met him was # letter 
Colonel Bastwortl liad left in changeof Catherine to 
be delivered to him. 

To his unbounded astonishment, that. letter re- 
vealed to him that bis late guest and promised son-in- 
law was pledged to the support ot the Feniaus, aud 
had gone away to enier upon his new service. 

‘Heaven have mercy en my poor child!” was. the 
first thought of the father. 

Krminie came down to breakfast, as pale as death, 
and abmost as still. 

“TI sve that you know all, my dearest child,” said 
the old man, as soon as he saw her. 

‘Oh! my father, pray for him! pray that he may 
be led back to as?” 

“Twill, my Minie!—I will, my child! 
you ” said the doctor. 

Erminie seated herself at the head of the table, 
and went through the duties of the breakfast servico 
quietly ; and after breakfast she went about her 
household affairs as usual. 

(To be continued.) 


God bless 


Atrack BY A WoLr.—A strange event occurred 
a fow days ago between Nant and St. Jean-du-Bruel, 
in the Gard. A man occupied ia digging for truffles 
found himself suddenly attacked by a wall of gigantic 
size, by which he was horribly lacerated and half 
strangled. The animal then suddenly left him.and 
threw itself upon a young girl who was guarding 
sheep at a distance. Just then a sportsman with a 
double-barrelled gun came up, but hesitated to fire 
through fear of wounding the girl. The wolf then 
tyrned and attacked him, seizing his cheek between 
its teeth and inflicting a severe wound, The sports- 
mau, however, succeeded in disengaging himself and 
discharged the contents of both barrels into the body 
of the animal, which fell dead on the spot. The 
animal weighed something over 110 lb. The man first 
attacked and the young gil are said to haye died of 
the injuries received. 

Wonpbers or A Watcu.—Very few who carry a 
watch ever think of the delicate eomplexity-0f its 
mechanism, or of the extraordinary and unceasing 
labour it performs, and how astonishingly well. it bears 
up and does its duty under what. would be considered 
very shabby treatment of almost auy other piece of 
machinery. There are many who thinkia watch 
ought to run for years without a drop of ail, who 
would not think of running a common machine a day 
without oiling, the wheels of which,do but a fraction 
of tlie service. We were very forcibly struck with 
this thought the other day, on heariug.,a person 
remark, that, by way of gratifying bis ouriosity, he 
had madea calculation of the number of revolutions 
which the wheels of a watch make. in a day aad a 
year. The result of this caleulation is as saggestive 
asit is interesiing. For example: the main wheel 
makes four revolutions ia twenty-four hours, ox 
fourteen hundred and sixty in a yeam; the second ox 
cenire wheel, twenty-four revolufiens in twenty-feur 
horrs, or eight thousand seven huudred and: sixty in 
a year; the third wheol, a hundred and ninety two in 





| twenty-four hours, or fifty-nine thousand and eighty 
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in a year ; the fourth wheel (which carries the second- 
hand), twenty-four hundred and forty in twenty-four 
hours, or five hundred and twenty-five thousand six 
hundred in a year; the fifth or ’scape wheel, twelve 
thonsand nine hundred and sixty in twenty-four 
hours, or four million seven hundred and tweuty- 
eight thousand four hundred revolutions in a year; 
while the beats or vibrations made in twenty-four 
hours are three hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
eight hundred, or a hundred and forty-one million 
eight handred and twelve thousand a-year. 


THE SNOW SHROUD. 


“Ou, dear! there is so many to wash,” said little 
Josie Nash, as she surveyed, with a rueful glance, the 
long table full of dishes. 

About two years before her mother had died. Mrs. 
Nash was a tender, gentle women, living only in the 
happiness of her beloved ones, and she had made the 
first eight years of her little daug!:ter’s life very bright. 
When she died, the bitterest pang was in the thought 
of leaving this, her only child, to the tender mercies 
of a world which is not always disposed to be merciful. 

When the hand of death was upon her, she called 
the little one to her bedside, kissed her long and fer- 
vently, brushing back her thick curls with her pale 
hand, and looking into her eyes with a steadfast gaze 
of hopeless love and sorrow. 

“Oh!” she faltered, “I can give up everything 
else; but I wish I could take you with me. I cannot 
bear to leave you in this cold world motherless, my 
child! Better if you could sleep here on my bosom, 
and never wake up again! I wish we could be buried 
together.” 

Mr. Nash was a kind-hearted man. His sympathies 
were quick, rather than deep; perhaps this was the 
reason why he had never understood the woman who, 
for ten years, had been his wife. 

Her nature was very different; her feelings lay 
deep buried in her woman's heart. Sometimes, like 
diamonds in the winding ways of a gloomy mine, 
they would flash out for a moment, giving the be- 
holder a sudden, startling glimpse of the richness 
hidden within. Ler love was like the course of a 
subterranean stream, which you could only trace by 
the sweet fragrance of the flowers—the rich verdure 
of the grass above it. Her husband saw things from 
a different point; therefore, her words seemed tn- 
comprehensible. He had been sitting at his dying 
wife's bedside, his face buried upon his hands, and 
the tears trickling through his fingers; but he raised 
his head now, and said: 

“T don’t like to hear you say that, Sarah; if you 
must die, it isn’t right to wish the child dead, too. I 
want something left for me, after you are gone. I 
shall love her better than anything else in the world.” 

A faint, sad smile crossed the dying woman's face. 
She knew her husband better than he knew him- 
self. 

“ You will be comforted,” she murmured, in her 
low tones ; but she did not remove her steady, ques- 
tioning, sorrowful gaze from her child’s face. She 
diec with her hands twined in the girl's thick curls. 

Mr. Nash was loud iu his iamenting over the dead, 
but Josie was very quiet. 

No one ever saw ler weep, and some persons even 
remarked it was strange the child did not seem to 
care more about her mother ; but there were others— 
shrewd observers—who noticed that for months after- 
wards a smile never crossed her face; that she 
scarcely tasted food, and grew so thin and pale, one 
might almost have thought that her dead mother’s 
last kisses had drawn talf the lifefrom her childish 
veins. 

For a while Mr. Nash seemed absorbed in his 
child and his grief; but as time passed on, his wife's 
words came true. He wascomforted. He needed a 
housekeeper sadly. 

Thesister who hadcome to him, when his wife 
died, could remain no longer. He must procure some 
one to take her place. It was with this view he first 
called upon the widow Bennett. 

But she was not willing, she told him, to 
leave her own home to become his housekeeper ; 
and it ended in his asking her to become his wife, 
and bring her own three children with her. 

She was a dominant, artful, some said,a hard 
woman—very different from the first Mrs. Nash. 

Little Josie’s life under this new rule seemed more 
weary and desolate than ever; though, so long as 
her father lived, she was secure from positive ill- 
treatment. Theré was not wanting those who 
whispered that Adam Bennett’s buxom widow did 
not make Mr. Nash’s life a very happy one. He cer- 
tainly did seem to grow old very fast. 

Be that as it might, he was under his wife's full 
control; and they had not long been married before 
he made his will, bequcathing to her ail his 


property 


She had managed well in securing this hold in 
good season, for she had not been Mrs. Nash quite a 
year when Mr. Nash fell a victim to fever, and was 
laid iu peace by his gentle first wife's side. 

Mrs. Nash kept Josie with her, of course. She 
had too high a regard for public opinion to do other- 
wise; but she made the orphan pay many times over, 
in hard toil, for her morsel of food, and her bed in the 
attic. Was an errand to be done, Josie was summoned. 
Josie made the beds, Josie cleaned the knives, Josie 
washed the dishes, and then, at night, Josie sobbed 
herself to sleep in her comfortless attic, with a prayer 
that she might die before morning aud go to her 
mother; but this part of the story no one knew but 
One above. 

She had passed a weary Christmas, for this was the 
third Christmas Day since her mother died. The first 
one the snow pressed heavily on a new-made grave, 
and covered up the inscription, ou a white tombstone: 
“Sarah Nash, wife of Stephen Nash, aged 31.” The 
second Christmas, but a few weeks after her father 
brought his wife home; and on this, the third, he, too, 
ae gone, and his child was alone on the desolate 

earth, 

Josie had worked all day. She was very tired; 
but pow she must clear off the long table, which had 
groaned under a weight of good cheer, around which 
Mrs. Nash had gathered her relations. Josie must 
not go to bed till the last dish was washed. She 
knew that. She got a high chair and set it before the 
closed door leading into the parlour, then, climbing up 
on it, she looked through the glass over the door into 
the cheerful room. Oh, how warm and bright it was! 
Her step-mother sat, with her friends, before the fire ; 
her gaily-dressed children were gathered round her; 
there was warmth, and light, and mirth for the living; 
but there was no one to speak a loving word to her. 

She came back and looked again at the table; she 
sighed, and said once more, in her slow, sad voice : 
“Oh, dear! there are so many.” . 

That was all. Then she began her task, and did 
not pause untilit was done. The last dish was put 
away, and the tables pushed back against the wall. 

It was only nine o'clock, but she did not go into 
the parlour. They had nothing for her; she had 
nothing for them. She took her candle and climbed 
wearily upstairs to bed. Soonsleep closed her eyelids, 
and brought with it dreams. 

At first they were pleasant ones. Her mother 
seemed with her again, and life was bright and hope- 
ful; but even in her sleep trouble followed after the 
Joy. 

She lived over again her wrongs, her oppression, 
her long sorrows ; then a voice seemed to speak to 
her; it roused her from her slumber, 

She thought it was her mother’s tones ; they seemed 
calling her to the churchyard ; they told her that the 
heart underneath the grave sod was troubled; if she 
went there, sue thought, her mother could hear her 
moan—her mother, who seemed calling her to her 
bosom : 

“Come, come, come,” called the far-off voice. 

The child started up wildly. She arose from her 
bed, hurrying noiselessly downstairs, and she opened 
the outside door just as the clock struck the hour of 
twelve. The house was still; no one heard the light 
footsteps. She closed the door behind her, and 
hurried onwards. The wind swept through and 
through her thin night dress, the hard earth cut her 
bare tender feet, but she was insensible to cold or 

ain. 

Nevertheless, still going onwards, only one thought 
was in her bosom—her mother had called; she was 
going to her. Across the fields she sped, through the 
church-yard gate; on, to those two graves beneath 
the willows; on, until she pressed her fevered brow 
upon the bare sod above her mother's heart, and then 
the merciful snow began to fall. It covered up the 
letters on the headstones, which the poor child had 
been tracing blindly with her fingers. It folded over 
the two graves its mantle of peace ; it lay like a snowy 
veil over that young victim’s brow; it clothed like a 
garment her shining limbs; it was more merciful to 
her than the world, but she heeded not its ministry. 

All her sorrows were locked, save one. She listened, 
eagerly, breathlessly, wildly. She listened for her 
mother’s voice. Oh! was it fancy? Out of that 
grave sweet, low tones seemed to arise. She thought 
it may have been only the snow flakes. But still she 
thought a soft hand rested upon her hair ; she felt a 
spirit-kiss upon her forehead. 

She lay upon the cold, bear earth no longer. Her 
head was lifted to a soft, loving bosom. She had 
found rest at last, and she murmured, as she had so 
many times done at her mother’s knee, 

“God keep little Josie, and take her to heaven 
when she dies.” 

And gently, gently fell the snow over the two 
graves—over thesleeping child. They called in vain 
to little Josie in the morning. She was vot in the 





kitchen; she was not in the yard; she was cot in her 


a, 

little bed in the attic. The clothes she had worn the a 

before hung across the fuot of her bed. Her shan} 

oa — hung in the passage, but where was 
osic 

Ah! hurrying feet of Mrs. Nash. What strange 
terror, what late awakening instinct leads yo, 
across the fields, into the churchyard? Your faze i, 
white, my lady, but you shall see something therg 
whiter still. 

Ay, kneel, now. Let those hardy tears have freg 
course, they will not melt the shroud of snow off that 
dead child's face. Your voice cannot awaken her, be 
its tones ever so tender now. The sun may rise, ang 
care, and sorrow, and toil go on weaving the web of 
life as before. She shali toil no more. The w 
hands are fulded. ‘hey can be idle a while now. 
The aching feet shall find rest. W.S. W. 


__EEass 


BURNING MOUNTAIN LN AUSTRALIA 
Arter wandering among-the hills for a couside;. 
able time, we were at last directed to the spot, when 
about a mile from it, by the strong sulphurons smell 
borne on the wind. Turning our horses’ heads jn 
that directiof, we soon came upon the mountain. I; 
was smoking and steaming in all directions, but at 
the time of our visit tuere was no fire visible. Some- 
times, particularly on a dark night, the flames can be 
seen blazing up with a lurid glare. The subterranean 
fire has apparently left its former site and is gradually 
working under an opposite hill. i 

Through the great fissures in the ground can be 
heard the fire roaring beneath like an immense fur- 
nace, and to such tremendous depths has it penetrated 
in syme places, that if a large stone is thrown down 
it cannot be heard to tonch the bottom, but the sound 
gradually dies away iu the depths below. In others, 
a stone thrown down immediately explodes with a 
noise like a muffled gun. 

The ground everywhere is very watm, and is 
covered with white ashes (sai? to be good for the sore 
backs"of horses), and all the stones lying about are s0 
hot that it is impossible to handle them. Everything 
is covered with a thick coating of sulphur, and the 
strong sulphurous atmosphere becomes so oppressive 
that it is impossible to remain long on the spot. 

The mountain is known to have been burning for 
the last fifty years, and there is more than one theory 
as to its origin. It is, however, evidently not 
voleanic; at least according to the usual meaning 
attached to the word volcano. Without professing to 
be geologists, we have no doubt it is an immense 
coal seam on fire. Carboniferous deposits are of very 
frequent occurrence in the neighbourhood, and the 
mountain range parallel with the burning mountain 
appears to be im a direct line with some of the coal 
seams in the locality of Newcastle. 

Having thoroughly explored the mountain and its 
environs, and collected a few specimens, we made our 
way back to the inn, amply repaid for the trouble we 
had taken, and should recommend all visitors of the 
district of Murrurundi, who delight to pry into the 
curiosities of nature, to pay a visit to the burning 
mountain. 

F————_—______} 


Aw old doctor of Magdeburg has discovered the 
means of living a Jong time, and has left the informa- 
tion in his will to the world, He died at the age oi 
108. Here is the recipe of Dr. Fischwesler:—“Let 
the body recline as often as possible during the day 
quite flat on the ground, the head pointing due north, 
and the teet due south, by which means the electric 
current will pass through the,body; and by all means. 
and in any situation, let the bed be due north aui 
south.” 

Ose of the latest fashions with the ladies is wearing 
long end of narrow ribbon round the neck. Few of 
the uninitiated know the significance of the same. 
When they wear the ends hanging in front, it means 
that the lady is married; over the right shoulder, 
that she is engaged ; down the back, that she lias « 
heau coming to see her, but she isn’t engaged; over 
the left shoulder, it means, ‘Come follow me.’ If slie 
does not wear any, it means that she is engaged, and 
don’t wish to have anything to do with “any other 
young men.” 

Brirannia’s First Boxnet.—The first bonnet 
worn in Englaad was brought from Italy in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and its form was a compromis® 
between the present Italian peasant hat and the 
French hood. The materials employed in construct: 
ing these head ornaments were crimson  sativ. 
elaborately embroidered cloth of gold, and simila' 
rich materials. The Leghorn flat, with perpendicular 
crown and wide brim, standing out far around tle 
face, was the first legitimate bonnet worn, and this 
appeared long after Queen Elizabeth's time. It was 
trimmed with artificial flosvers and immense bov3 0 
ribbons. 
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[youn GIBSON, R.A.: FROM A PHOTOGRAPIE BY J. AND C, WATKINS, OF PARLIAMENT STREET. } 


JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 

Ar half-past two on the 29th of January, a vast 
concourse of people, English, French, American, and 
Italian, gathered together in the Protestant Cemetery, 
in Rome— a cemetery famous as the last resting-place 
of the English poets, Keats and Shelley. ‘That 
gtthering had taken place to witness the funeral of a 
great Englishman—a soldier, one might have thought, 
from the fact that a detachment of soldiers, with 
nufed drums, attended to do honour to the departed, 
and lastly fired a volley over his grave. But no! 
the soldiers were there in accordance with French 
nilitary etiquette, and the order of the general com- 
manding in the district, to do honour to the memory 
of a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour—that chevalier 
being John Gibson, R.A., who but a short time since 
was undoubtedly and indisputably the greatest of 
living sculptors. 

This illustrious artist, the son of a landscape 
painter, was born at Conway, in 1791, or 1793, “* which 
year, however,” saysa friend, “ is not precisely known, 
for Gibson was singularly reserved on that point.” 
Had not Oliver Cromwell been too late for the vessel 
in which he was to have sailed for America, English 
history would have had upon record one great hero 
the less: a similar loss was nearly happenivg to the 
history of the world’s art. 

At an early period of life, Gibson was taken to 
Liverpool by his parents, who had formed the design 
of emigrating to America ; and we are perhaps in- 
debted to the superstition of bis mother for the de- 
Velopment of that genius which has shed so much 
honour on our country. Just on the eve of starting, 
the good dame had a dream, which exercised so strong 
an influence on her mind, that she induced her.bus- 





| baud to abandon his original project; and thus the 


family settled in Liverpool. 

At a very early period the youth exhibited his love 
of art by studying the prints in the shop-windows, 
Too poor to buy them, he was in the habit of running 
home and drawing his reminiscences, returning at 
intervals to correct them. ‘These he sold to his school- 
fellows, one of whom gave him his first commissivn, 
It was for a drawing to embellish his Bible, and the 
subject selected by the boy was “ Napoleon Crossing 
the Alps,” from a printof David’s celebrated picture. 
“He paid me sixpence for it,” said Gibson, “and | 
remoustrated with him on the munificence of the re- 
muneration.” 

Even at an early period, while at Conway, in 
Wales, the boy found objects for his pencil in un poetic 
horses end sheep, which swarmed the fields in the 
neighbourhood of his father's cottage. ‘Thus it will 
be seen that young Gibsou’s passion was to become an 
artist. The father’s scanty means, however, render- 
ing this impossible, the lad wasapprenticed to Messrs. 
Soutliwell & Co., wood-carvers, of Liverpool; and so 
diligently did be’ toil, even in this (to such a mind) 
ungenial vocation, that at eighteen he gave evidence 
of his genius for the higher walks of art by the pro- 
duction of a wax model, which excited public atten- 
tion, and secured him substantial friends. 

Mr. Samuel Francis, an eminent monumental 
sculptor, visited the shop of Southwell & Co., and 
saw and admired the carvings and designs of Gibson, 
He discovered, too, the secret aspirations of che young 
artist, and purchasing his indentures for seventy 
pounds, took him into his own service. 

We can conceive the young man on his first ap- 
pearance among blocks of marble, models, and casts, 
and all the paraphernalia of a sculptor’s craft, believ- 
ing himself to be on the very eve of realising his 


aspirations. And soit turned out, for it was in the 
studio of the Messrs. Francis, that Roscoe, the author 
of “Lorenzo de Medici,” saw Gibson at work ata 
small figure—“ Time,” modelled in wax—which so 
attiacted the attention of the great and accomplished 
historian, that he placed lis library, with its collec- 
tion of engravings, including many examples of 
classic art, at the service of the young marble 
carver, 

The talent for modelling which he showed pro- 
cured him many frien Is, and the means were soon 
found for giving him the advantages of studying at 
Rome. This scheme was the conception of William 
Roscoe, who, while a banker at Liverpool, was a 
munificent patron of literature and the arts. Com- 
mercial losses, however, which came heavily upon 
the illustrious man of commerce at the time, prevented 
his carrying out the idea himself, but he kindly men- 
tioned the project to some of his wealthy friends, and 
a suflicient fund was soon subscribed for the pur- 


se. . 

In 1817 John Gibson started on his pilgrimage, en- 
couraged by an interview with Flaxman, in Loudon, 
and with a letter of introduction from General 
D’Aguilar to Canova, who at that time was at tle 
height of his great fame, in Rome. 

The great Italian sculptor gave him a cordial wil- 
come, assured him that with steady industry he would 
be certain to achieve success, and promised him any 
aid he could render, even going so far as to ofier 
him his purse. He declined the purse, but not so the 
privilege of entering the home of the’ famous 
sculptor, where he became his pupil. 

After four years’study under Canova, Gibson set 
op on his own account, and produced a group of 
“ Mars and Cupid,” which was shown to the Duke of 
Devonshire. His grace was struck with its merit, and 
directed the artist to execute it in marble; it now 
forms one of the leading features of the magnificent 
collection at Chatsworth. Another of Gibson's 
earliest works was a group of “Psyche and the 
Zephyrs,” purchased by Sir George Beaumont, but so 
highly was it admired that young Gibson was re- 
quested to execute duplicates of it for Prince Torlonia 
and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia. On the 
death of Canova, he became once more a pupil, and 
entered for a season the studio of the great Danish 
sculptor Thorwalsden, determined to sevk and acquire 
excellence Wherever it could be found. 

In 1833 Mr. Gibson was elected en Associate of the 
Royal Academy; and in 1836 he became a Royal 
Acadrmician. However, with the exception of short 
visits made at intervals to this country, he resided 
almost entirely at Rome ; and so widely had his fame 
extended, that his studio was the resort of all patrons, 
practitioners, and lovers of art. From the commence- 
ment of his career to the time of his death he devoted 
himself mainly to classic and poetic sculpture. 

When the Priuce of Wales visited Rome, in 1887, 
Gibson was a frequeut avd hovoured guest at His 
Royal llighuess’s table, and Her Majesty, whose high 
appreciation of all that is great in artis well known, 
gave Gibson many commissions, and couferred on him 
many marks of her coufidence and admiration. 
Apropos vf Her Majesty, a touching story is given 
by aclose friend of the great sculptor. On the 26th 
of January, a telegram, despatched by Queen Vic- 
toria's orders, arrived at Rome, inquiring after tie 
health of the great artist. He was then still sensible, 
and his friends, thinking it would give him satisfac- 
tion, placed it in his hands, On attempting to wita- 
draw it, he held itso fast that they were compelled to 
leave it, and with this mark of Royal fayour he died. 
Other sovereigzs delighted to honour the great Eng- 
lish artist. As we have said, he was a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour. But Ludwig of Bavaria did 
him a far greater honour—the great British sculptor's 
statue now stands in Munich, by direction of the king, 
together with those of Tenerani, Schwanthala, and 
Routh, selected by his majesty as men who have dig- 
uified sculptural art. 

A Royal Academician and member of the Society 
of St. Luke’s in Rome, he was associated with many 
other artistic societies in various countries, but this 
brief notice precludes the possibility of entering into 
details. All we have attempted is to give the leading 
features of a life which has been marked by singular 
and honourable success. His life was one continued 
hibour, and perhaps his last is his best great work. 
It is still in the clay, but is to be cast in brouze im- 
mediately. 

Personally— by which we mean the man, and not the 
artisi—a man of simpler or purer mind could scarcely 
have existed. His modesty and impressive bearing 
won the confidence and affection of all men, while it 
led to the concealment of numerous acts of charity 
unknown to the world. But there arg still in Rome 
those who can beat grateful testimony 0 the kindness 
which he ever showed in counselling and forming 
their taste, and who now lament hin as a father. 





Daring his illness he was surrounded by friends of 
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both sexes, who, as a labour of love, smoothed his 
Jast moments, and contributed as much as human af- 
fection could do to his comfort. 

In the midst of his greatest triumphs, the seulptor’s 
old friends were never forgotten. He never failed, oh 
his English visits, to inquire for the humblest of kis old 
associates. ‘The merchant prince shared his sympathy 

with the household servant. It was delightful to behold 
his face kindling with kindness as he inquired after 
some faithful old domestic, and servants showed their 
gratitude in ways congenial to him. They remem- 
bered his habits, his little prejudices, his fondness for 
simple English diet. A favourite dish placed unex- 
pectedly before him called forth the gladness of a 
child. Great artists are in heart and soul children 
all through life. In his fondness for literature, Gib- 
son was old-fashioned enongh to delight in Pope, and 
he would sit delighted at the window while he had 
listeners to the round, polished, critical verse of his 
pet poet. Only those who heard him could imagine 
the pleasure the reading of Alexander Pupe gave him. 
He was an BEnelisnman all through. Though 
praised and honoured by foreigners, he retained his 
afsection for, and laboured for the honour of, Eng- 
land. 

As he advanced in years and prosperity, Gibson, 
like Turner with his pictures, pondered over plans for 
the exhibition of his modelsand easts in London, in 
a gallery to be attached to the Royal Academy. ‘The 
particulars of the seheme are not publicly known, 
but it is certain that he has bequeathed the savings 
of a life of industry, no less a sum than £30,000, 
to enable suitable arrangements to be made. Fe:- 
tunately for our numeruus readers, only a fer years 
ago Gibson sat for his portrait to one of nis eartiest 
and dearest friends and fellow-academicians—Boxall. 
The portrait was commenced in the sculptor’s studio 
in Rome. This pictere, one of ‘the happiest efforts 
of the ablest of English portrait painters since 


Reynolds, is now one of the chief treasures of the 
ermfrauce haf of the Royal Academy in ‘l'rafalgar 
Square. John Gibson has died in his seventy-fitth 
year, and besides bis works, which have raised 


English art in the estimation of the 
mains of him the pleasant memories of 
simple man of genius 

With reference to his works, it would be impossible 
in our allotted space to mention even the principal, 
running as they do through thirty yerrs’of the most 
unremitting industry. In portrait stetues his chief 
efforts have been of Her Majesty: a colossal figure 
of the late Right Hon. iam Ifuskisson for the 
cemetery, Liverpool, a copy of which has been pro- 
duced in bronze to adorn the front of the Custom- 
house of that city; Sir Robert Peel for Westminster 
Abbey ; Mrs. Murray, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1846; and George Stephenson, exhibited in 1851. 
Hie has also executed several monumental tablets and 
bassi-relievi. 

Witlrin the last few years Mr. Gibson lent the in- 
fluence of his high reputation and example to an in- 
novation which has cxused considerable discussion in 
v-rious quarters—namely, the application of colour 
to marble in sculpture. This he has done in the 
statue of Her Majesty, andin some of his other works 
—particularly in his exquisite Venus, which attracted 
so mucli attention at the International Exhibition of 
1862. Englendistolerably rich in the chef deuvres 
of Gibson,some one or more of which have found a 
place in every gocd collection. Liverpool is particu- 
larly well sepptied with specimens from his chisel ; 
and the inhabitants of that city have not been back- 
ward in showing their appreciation of his merits, 
and in regarding him with pride as a fellow-towns- 
man. There is a fine collection of about twenty 
casts from Gibson's best statues at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham. 


a noble and 









Acar. said, “ Give me neither poverty nor riches ;” 
and this will ever be the prayerof the wise. Qur 
incomes shall.be like our shoes; if tco small, they gail 
and pinch ws; but if too large, they will cause us to 
stumble and to trip. But wealth, after all, is a re- 
lative thing, since he that has little and wants less is 
richer than he that has much, but wants more. True 
contentment depends upon what we have; atub was 
large enough for Diogenes, but a world was too little 
for Alexander. 

Just too Late.—There is a certain class of people 
in the world who are possessed of ability, energy, and 
activity enough to ensure success in life and hap- 
piness hereafter, but who are always just too late to 
accomplish anything. Should they intend te go into 
business, they wait until the market is overburdened. 
They are just too late. Do they wish to purchase a 
desirable piece of real estate, they tind some one has 
just completed fhe bargain for the ‘sawe. Do they 
wish to dabble in cotton, coin, or other products for 
speculation, they wait until the article is at its highest 


world, there re- |* 


to take a lady to a party or a theatre, they find a bean 
already waiting for her—just too late. Do they grow 
more bold in their advarces, and strive to gain the 
fair damsel’s heart and hand, they find her already 
engaged. Always just too late! Kind reader, we 
have often met these busybodies who are always too 
late. Wespeak t them with words of gentle reproof 
for short-comings; they are always ready enough 
with an answer or excuse. They bave some important 
business to attend to, which almost invariably they 
find themselves too late to accomplish. Reader, are 
you always just too late? If so, be found ne longer 
among the ranks of your present companions—what 
you have to do, do now—do not wait! but “ whatever 
thy band findeth to do, do quickly.” 








CONCILIATED. 


It was a sad room into which the early morning 
sun glanced, and rested its light a brief moment upon 
the fair brow of the dying wife, and then, as if feeling 
its smile intrusive and unwelcome, glided slowly 
away to gild a more cheerful scene, : 

She lay upon her conch breathing slowly and pain- 
fully, whilst her husband bent over ber, watching 
each movement, and striving vainky by all earthly 
means, to stay the hand of Death, But human love 
was unavailing. The Angel of Death was inexorable, 
and had already stamped the white fgee with his cold 
signet of annihilation; and as the terrible truth con- 
vinced the stricten husband that she must die, his 
grief gave utterance, by words that dropped from the 
quivering lips “like slow-wrung beads of agony.” 

“She must not die! Oh, heavens! I cannot give 
her up! Spare her, She is mg life, my only joy! Eva, 
my darling, you must not leave me!” and the strong 
man’s frame trembled like an aspen leaf, while the 
groans, deep and bitter, welled from his anguished 
heart. 

With a world of love im her eyes, and the “ruling 
passion strong in death,” ahe clasped her fair arms 
tightly about his neck and gasped: 

“Qh, Henry, if you could euly go with me!” 

He could only press her eloser and watch the light 
fade from the loving eyes, till the head fell back from 
tbe heart that could never more give it shelter. But 
they had to untwine these clasped arms before he 
could release himself from the dear, dying embrace, 
and the kiss she left upow Wis lips to have 
engraved itself there, for he felt it for ever after. 
They bad been married ‘but two years—two short 
years ef unalloyed peace—of continued love. He 
was many years her senior, and bad long ago shut 
up his weary and withered heart, till she, bright, fair 
and lovely asasunbeam, had come across his 

way, and blendivg into his lonesome life, had 
flooded it with happiness and youthfulness, that to 
live without her presence would be only a living 
death. She was one of the people who seem to live, 
as some one beautifully expresses it, “in the home 
beautiful, and occupying one of the chambers looking 
South.” 

Now she had indeed gone from his side, and left 
him, as regards all human feeling and earthly life, 
coldly dead; and _ the little tender blossom which she 
had leit within his arms, he seemed to entirely 
forget. 

The day after iis wife's death, as he sat by her 
cold remains, wrapt in the solitude of his own deep 
agony, the sympathetic nurse, wishing to turn his at- 
tention and touch his heart with things present, 
brought the little babe and gently laid it upon his 
knees. He raised his head from the bowed position, 
glanced at it, then bitterly exclaimed—“ Take it 
away,” and the uurse, saddened and shocked, silently 
obeyed. 

He never afterwards asked for the child. Even after 
the sods were piled upon its mother’s heart, he never 
manifested the slightest interest in its little pleasures 
or griefs. 

If tie nurse happened to cross his pathway he 
gave it no attention. He seemed to ascribe its 
mother’s death to the fact of its existence, and hated 
| it as the cause of his sorrow. oh 

So the little child bloomed on, yet happy in the 
nurse’s arms and totally wnconscious Of its father’s re- 
pognance. But once. when it was two years old, as 
it sat playing within the doorway, pratthng andeooing 
like a dove, he stopped as he was passing by, to 
observe it. Nurse Hallet’s heart beat high, for she 
thought he could not be proof against its appealing 
winsome ways; but he passed on. The nurse felt 
that in this passing glance, something had been 
gained. 

Mter that, he occasionally spoke of the child, and 
as time passed on, would allow her to come inte the 
room where he sat reading, but would never caress her 
nor allow her to approach him. 





"pronouncing it. 


“Eva,” she replied, thinking to please him. 

‘* Eva,” he almost shouted, “how did you dare ql] 
her that? It was her name.” 7 

“I know, sir, but I did net like to tronble you who, 
I named her, and I am sure its mother would have 
been pleased—the dear little life she left,” and hey 
eye grew humid as she kissed the babe. 

He turned away, asking, husltily : 

‘*Has she no other name?” 

“Yes, sir—Marie.” 

“Tet her be called by that name hereafter,” saiq 
he, as he left the room. 

Marie, poor child, grew into girlhood, kmowing no 
other love tham that of her nurse. Her childhood wags 
companionless, her education neglected, although {ho 
nurse endeavoured in her own simple manner, and 
panne language, to teach her the little she 

new. 

As Mr. Greenwood did not wish any conversation 
made about the subject, the timid servant had not 
courage to ask his attention in regard to his 
dauglter’s education, and so Marie grew up in idle 
ignorance. 

But what she lacked in the knowledge of books, 
she accumulated in the worderful and elevating 
knowledge of life in the woods and in tho beauty 
and language of the flowers. ; 
She wi spend hours exploring the forests and 
fields; ny 2 ae the house with rapturous 
accounts of what Geelared she had heard between 
the birds and squirrels. 

And the good woman would listen delightedly, and 
wish “master could only hear her,” and “i master 
would only teach her something more.” 

One day she entered her father's study, and finding 
him there, did not dare to retreat, but timidly ad- 
vancing, picked up.a book, and seating herself upon a 
foot-cushion, began totarn the leaves. 

Her father saw her searching for the pictures and 
manifesting ne interest in the printe] matter. 

“Can't she read ?” he asked hiuiself. 

His curiosity and interest were awakened. Calling 
her to him, he selected a simple stery and commanded 
her to read to him, 

She began by slowly spelling each word before 
“Why do yeu spell out the words? Can you 
not read?” he asked, surprised at her iguorance, 
and his heart beating with mortification at his 


“No, sir,” poor little Marie answered, falteringly. 
“You can go, now,” he gravely said; “but I wish 
you to visit me to-morrow forenoon. It is time you 
should n to know something.” 

Marie went out with timid face yet happy heart, to 
inform her nurse of her father's request. 

“ Bless the Lord!” the dear woman ejaculated, as 
tears came in her eyes; ‘‘I’m glad his senses are 
awakening to the necessity of an education for you.” 
After Marie left, Mr. Greenwood buried his tace 
within his hands, and thought with an aching heart 
of his great neglect. “ Eight years old and cannot 
even read! ‘his is shameful! I have been dream- 
ing. Eva would never forgive me if she were living. 
And Marie is my child also.” 

His little daughter never felt the need of mental 
encouragement after this event, She was an apt 
rer and possessed her father’s love for books and 
study. 

He was both surprised and proud of her develop- 
ment, and by the arrival of her thirteenth birthday, 
had made such remarkable progress, as. to elicit his 
warmest praise. 

She would spend hours with him in exploring the 
ancient writings and in reading history. 

Geology and botany were favourite pursuits of bot). 
They would remain whole days in the woods and 
upon the hills, and return at night laden with sub- 
jects for the morrow’'s examination and study. 

Her father loved the outer world as well as herself, 
and Nature must have been gratified with the reverent 
homage she received from her two worshippers. 

One would think that such close companionship 
and such sympathy in tastes and pursuits, would na- 
turally bind their hearts together apd open the foun- 
tain of parental love. 

If the father ever felt any love for his daughter, he 
hever gave it expression. 

, He was uniformly kind to her, but so reserved in 
hig kindness, that Marie would often weep scalding 
tears as her heart ached for the love that was deuied 
her. 

Her own heart was overflowing with intens> affec- 
tion for her father. : 
Naturally demonstrative and loyal in nature, with 
a soul of high and noble instincts, it was like curbing 
the song and flight of a wild-bird when she remained 
with him. 

“Oh, if he would love me, just a little, or even let 





“What is her name?” he asked the nurse, one day, 





possible mark, and invest just too late. Do they wish 





as she sat playing with the child. 


me love him,” sire often said with sobbing utterance, 


“but T am sfraid of him.” 
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' # Afraid. of him, child,” the nurse would rejoin, 


«what are you afraid of ? Isn't he your father? Go 
to him, put yourarms about his neck, and teil him how 
dear he is to you. He will not repel you.” 

“Ah, yes,” she would answer sadly, “I am fearful 
pe will. Idare not.be so familiar.” 

“Poor child,” the old nurse would mutter within 
herself, “I @o not wonder she is so afraid of him, he 
js so stern—Dut I musttry to talk her out of the fear, 
nevertheless. How can he withstand her loving and 
attractive nature af 

When Marie was fifteen, her father became aware 
that his library and bis teachings were uot sufficient 
to fill the boundaries of her eager mind. 

Her mental energies were never wearied of exertion 
and easily grasped every thonght and mastered every 
task, however severe. 

She required @ freer atmosphere, a greater know- 
ledge of books than he could afford her at-home, and 
he resolved to send her away for three years, to a 
larger field of development. 

Marie’s grief at leaving the home of her childhood 
was great, yet much cousoled by the elevating pro- 
spects of tlre future, 

She felt that her father would not miss her, but the 
poor nurse who had taken amother’s place, refused to 
be comfor 

“Dear nurse,” Maria tenderly atid pleasantly said, 
“do not weep. I dislike to leave you, bat you know 
how necessary it is. Just think how proud you will 
be of me when I return with a whole library stored 
away in my bead, and you will have such delightful 
days in hearing me relate the incidents ef my school- 
life.” 

And the old nurse would smile through her tears, 
but as she looked at thebright young face, would break 
down with @ fresh outburst. , 

As Mr. Greenwood placed his daughter in the car- 
riage on the morning of her departure, he bent and 
coldly kissed her brow, and bidding her write often, 
let her depart without any other acknowledgment 
of his affection, or expressing any regret at her 
leaving home, 

But to Marie this slight token of interest was as if 
she had received a wreath of gems. He had never be- 
fore kissed her, and the thought often cheered her in 
Ler lonely days at the seminary. 

Her letters to him were always full of the re- 
sults of her studies; and his, in return, contained 
brief words of approval at her progress, and the 
request that she would readily call upon him for 
money or other assistance, Never a word of fatherly 
love. But Nurse Hallet’s simple letters were read aud 
auswered with all the interest of a loving aud beloved 
heart. 

Rapidly time with unwearying feet traversed the 
ground of three years, and Marie was preparing for 
ber homeward trip. 

“How glad I stail be to see the dear old home and 
Nurse Hallet and father!”—here her heart stood still 
in troubled thouglit ; “ he has never sent me a word to 
express any pleasure at my return, but Nurse Hallet’s 
letters are overflowing with joy.” 

And thén, with a sudden revulsion of feeling, she 
continued : 

“T almost wish I was not going home. Hattie 
Bradley’s father cameafter her, and how kindly he 
greeted her. My father sends me some money and 
tells me what coach to take, and that is all. Per- 
haps he does love me, as nurse endeavours to make 
me beliéve, only I wish he would not give me 
glimpses of it through the thickness of an iceberg! 
Oh, dear! why is it that all enjoyment, especially 
of the higher faculties, requires a response before 
it can receive its fullest gmeasure of satisfac- 
tion? One would think I ought to be satisfied with 
the attainments and advantages I possess, but I am 
aot. I wish I had been created without this want of 
tle soul—this desire to give love and to expect a re- 
ciprocated feeling.” 

But when she reached home, Mr. Greenwood came 
rapidly to the carriage, and as he assisted her to 
alight, he kissed her fondly. 

Surprised, pleased with this unexpected greeting, 
she in voluntarily oxclaimed : 

“Ob, father, you do then love me?” 

He instantly released her hand, and turning coldly 
away busied himself with directions about her lug- 
gaze. 

Marie, with proud and wounded feelings, inwardly 
vowed: 

“I will only obey him henceforth, but will never 
love him, I eannot, for he’ will not allow me. 
What have I done to werit such treatment?” and 
she turned to receive the warm welcome of her old 
burse, 

As the week: passed on, her father questioned her 
closely as to her studies, and seemed well satisfied 
with her progress, but not another emotion of 
tenderness did he again manifest towards her. 

He seemed more reserved than ever, as if he wished 


to obliterate from her mind ali rvemembrauce of his | 
late weakuess. 

This could not always last. | 
Yo every life is given a trast to enjoy, and the 
power to bud aud Llossom happiuess ior the lives of | 
others. 

Mr. Greenwood, with unconscious wickedness, | 
had crushed down this power, aud had always. stood | 
in the way of his own happiness. 

He had not yet fulliled his trust, nor realized the | 
full measure of love belongiwg to bis life, but was to 
be made painfully aware of it. 
One moruing, as he monnted Iris horse to take his | 
accustomed ride, he notived that the animal seeued 
unusually fractious. 

“What makes him so restless and cross ?” he asked 
the groom. 

“T Jny't know, sir,” replied the man, respectfully, 
“J Lada difficulty im getting bim saddled. You will 
be obliged to hold a tight rein, sir.” 

* Yery well, i'll be caveful,” and Mr. Greenwood 
rode away. 

The horse, finding that he had a »aster upon his 
back, soon dropped his capricious disposition, and 
cantered away with gentle swiftuess. His fears 
allayed, Mr. _ Paege Ee grasp loosencd. He was 
fully enjoying the beautiful scene through which he 
was passing, when the horse suddenly stopped, 
affrighted by a snake that had crossed his path, and 
before Mr. Greenwood could be aware of his intention, 
had thrown him violently io the ground, and turning, 
dashed wildly buck towards home. 

Marie heard the swift approaching gallop, as she 
sat reading in her room, and running to the window, 
avas terrified at secing the saddleempty. She lost no 
time in arousing the servants, and whilst they were 
gone in searchf their master, walked the pathway 
from the house to the gate in an agony vf fear and 
suspense. 

“What if he were killed?” she asked herself, 
“then he would never know how much I loved him.” 

As they brought the senseless body heme, she 
followed it closely to the chamber, and kueeling by 
the bedside, watched with tender anxiety for the first 
symptoms of life. The physician, immediately sum- 
moned, looked very grave as they applied every 
remedy within their reach to bring the injured gen- 
tlenian to consciousness. But net till the day had 
glided into the arms of night, and night had fled be- 
fore the dawn, did their exertions prove successful. 
Marie was standing pale and weeping, beside his pil- 
low ashe opened his eyes and rested them upon her, 
with a confused, wondering stare. 

“Oh, papa!’ and falling upou her knees, slie 
grasped his hand, and repeatedly kissed it, * you will 
get well, won't you? Ob, papa, 1 wish it had been 
me!” And she sobbed wildly. 

Nurse Hallet, who stood at the foot of the bed, 
saw his lips quiver. 

“Don't weep, young 
said, ‘‘ you agitate him,” 

And as he raised her to lead her away, Marie was 
certain she felt the slight pressure of her father’s 
band. 

It was long before Mr. Greénwood was restored to 
health. 

The fall had injured his back and head, and after 
the first gleam of consciousness, he relapsed into a 
brain fever of a dangerous aspect. 

Marie and Nurse Hallet never left him, nor would 
they relinquish the care to any one else, but alter- 
nately watched over him. For several long weeks 
they listened to the troubled expressions of an un- 
throned mind, and the tender words of love for his 
dead wife—‘ his lost Eva.” 

One morning, after a weary night of watching, 
Marie had thrown herself upon her couch, to secure, 
if possible, rest and sleep, when Nurse Hallet entered 
her apartment with delighted countenance. 

“Come with me, dear, and hear something that 
will make you glad.” 

And she followed to the sick room and listened with 
wrapt senses to her father’s ravings and pleadings with 
the phantoms of disordered thought. 

“Marie, poor child, how I have kept you away 
fron me! You are my little daughter, my Eva! 
See, your mother is smiling! Now we sliall be 
happy. Don't legher go! Take hold of her hand! 
Oh, Eva, forgive the neglect of eur ehild! You 
must not leave me! Come back! I will love her 
more—I do love her! When shall we be happy 
together ?” 

“Ob, papa, papa! speak to me!” exclaimed Marie. 
He opened his eyes, looked at her with the insanity 
of fever gleaming there, and renewed his troubled 
Speech. 

“IT -do love her!” how those words kept repeating 
joy to Marie's heart. 

“ Oh, do you believe he meant it, or is the expres- 
sion only a fevered creation of disordered thought?” 


lady,” the physician gently 





she frequently asked. 


| “Oh papa, are you awake ? 


Three days after, he had dropped into a quict slum- 
ber, and as she sat by him fanning him anil sadly 
reviewing the ravages the fever had made upon the 
pale face, she could not resist the impulse to bendand 
kiss bis wasted cheek. Asshe did so, ho suddenly 
threw his arms about her and drew her to his heart. 


| Frightened at this demonstration, and fearing that 


the fever had flushed into inswnity again, she started 
back and looked into his face. His eyes were open 


jand were regarding ber with looks of tenderness. 


Do you kaow me?” she 
joyfully and fearfully exclaimed. 

“My dear, darling daughter,” he fondly said, and 
drew her closer upon lis breast. Marie lay there, not 
daring nor wishing to move, for fear of disturbing 
the spell of a delicious dream, until Nurse Hallet 
entered the room and burst into tears a8 she witnessed 
at last, the opening of the father’s heart. 

After this epoch in their lives, Mr. Greenwood be- 
came rapidly couvalescent. His daughter's happiness 
and his own manly tenderness, * was beawtifal to be- 
hold,” said Nurse Hallet. And when ‘he was able to 
go out, leaning upon his daughter's arm, he felt that 
he had made a great mistake, and losta world of joy. 
and love, in keeping her deep affectionaway from him 
so long. 

He realized that his long torpor of affection had 
shamed himself, wronged thememory of bis wife, and 
made their child’s home a climate of ould erucity 
“How happy we shall be together,” she said, one day, 
“now that you ave better, and that——” Lere ste 
stopped, embarrassed. > 

“We love one another so muoh,” he smitingly 
finished. 

“ Yes, father, that is what I wished to say,” and 
she did not fear to impress her pleasure wpon his 
cheek. 

‘There ate some things that when they-eome, seem 
worth suffering for, and which, if they could have 
been foreseen, the suffering itself could not have been 
so great. 

Marie felt thisand thought she would not have 
had the past contain any other memories or actions, 
the future was so fraught with overflowing hap- 
piness. 

The firstlong walk they took together, they wen 
to her mother’s grave. As they steed there in the 
golden twilight, which baptizes the ‘heart with holy 
peace, the father took the daugliter’s hand, and 
kneeling beside the mound, prayed that the “ Giver of 
every good and perfect gift ” would hallow this great 
love unto their hearts. That He would forgive the 
great ingratitude the father had shown, insuppressing 
the holier instincts of his being, and in repelling the 
natural, divine love that is planted within the heart 
of the meanest of his creatures. Hé made himself 
hamble before heaven, aud prayed as if his sing had 
been many, and asked that they both might realizo 
that blessed peace which passeth all understanding. 
Marie’s tears flowed freely, and she saw hes father 
in @ new character, a more beloved light. As they 
arose io go home, she stopped him, aud looking up 
pleadivgly into his face, sad: 

“ Before we leave this sacred place, [ wish to ask 
ove favour from you!” 

“What is it, wy danglter? 
it,” he replied. 

“Call me Eva?” and her lips quivered. 

‘ Pipa eae my child,” putting up his hand as if she 
ad smote him in the keart, ‘it was your r’ 
hallowed name.” ; F, ny api 

“I know, my father, and for my mother’s sake 
call me by hername.” And as she clung to his arn, 
she cried besecchingly, “Oh, father, you will fove 
me better if you use her name, and her Spirit 
certainly desires it. Call me Eva, father 2?” j 

Her futher could not resist such pleading argu- 
ments. 

“Eva, my daughter,” he at last said, drawing her 
to him, while she felt the tears drop wpon her hair, 
“you ave like your mother—the same fair hair, the 
dear blue eyes and sweet, kiud lovk. You show the 
same spirit of hers, into which nothing can enter but 
the love of goodness. Whyv did I not realize this 
before? Heaven bless thee, Eva!” 

And the conciliation was complete. T. W. 


I will try to grant 





Tug Sate or Grain sy Wrteat.—It is an- 
nouneed that the merchauts of Konigsberg have 
petitioned the Prussian Government for tho sale of 
corn by weight instead of by measurement, aud are 
advocating this change for the whole Zollverein. A 
similar change has been repeatedly advoeated in Great 
Britain, where the want of uniformity im the weights 
and measures used in the sale of farm protluce causes 
great perplexity, and renders market quotations 
oftentimes utterly unintelligible. Phere is no doubt 
au advantage in the combination of weight with 
measure which prevails in many places, because tho 





quality is thereby indicated ; as, for instance, when 
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one parcel of wheat is stated to weigh 60 Ie. per 
bushel, and anotlier parcel 641b. Still it is doubtful 
ifeven this advantage is sufficient to counterbalance 
other disadvantages, looking at the question in its 
entirety. Dutiesare now charged by weight and not 
by measure; and a few years ago au Act was 
obtained, after considerable agitation on the subject, 
regulating the sale of grain in Ireland, in which it 
was enacted that weight alone—pounds, stones, 
ewts., and tons—should be used ; but we believe that 
in several market towns in that part of the kingdom, 
the Act, through supineuess, has become almost a 
dead letter. 


MEANS OF ESCAPE IN SHIPWRECK, 

Sirn,—Though I can searce hope that any sugges- 
tions made by a landsman, ignorant of most nautical 
details, can be practically useful, I am constrained to 
ask for space in order to make two proposals, aad I 
would consider it a great favourif any of your sailor 
readers would review them, either showing that they 
are in vain, or, as I should earnestly wish, capable of 
being put in practice. 

As every year we more and more cover the sea 
with our ships, so every winter we seem to have to 


mourn over a greater pumber of heartrending wrecks. ; 


The loss ef the Leudun will probably loom largest 

fore the imagination of most of your readers. It is 
seldom that a strong slip is fairly drowned, beaten to 
death by wind and wave in tie open sea, as the London 
was, and in its case all save nineteen persous accepted 
their fate as certain. 

These nineteen men v 
andthe first suggestion | \ 


saved by a small boat, 
ish to make, or rather, the 
first question 1 wish tuask, is regarding the boats. I 
have no doubt wi-at tthe lifeboats carried by 
a shipare more skiliuily constructed than 1 have even 
2 conception of, but at ihe same time 1 think experi- 
ence proves they are much oftener destroyed iu 
launching than the smaliet ts. I imagine their 
weight makes them more difficult to handle in a 

torm, and their very size causes them to be dashed to 
pieces on the ship's sidw. 
The small boats, on the 
be swamped by every heavy sea. 
the London seems to have bee 
airacle. She was on on 
sto be on the very verge ni. 

Now it seems to me absolutely certaiu that boats 
could easily be made sv that no sea could sink them. 
If alittle bit of cork tied on a man’s back will force 
him to float, I think a boat might be furnished with, 
so to speak, a zone of cork, or air-tiglt circle, passing 
all round it, outside or inside, which could make it 
swim though flush to the brim with water, and carry 
at the same time its boat-load of people, their bodies 
half above the surface. In point of fact, I believe 
that boats have been made which could no more sink 
than a cork or a bladder. 

Of course, I know that this would not insure the 
safety of the occupants. ‘They might be washed eut, 
or the boat might be rolled over by the waves, though, 
with a heavy keel, ic would immediately right itself. 
All the advantage I reckon would be derived is that 
the boat would act as a raft, andif the people were 
tied in it they would be less in danger of being 
drowned thin of perishing of cold and hunger, 

But a single hour might bring safety, and the crew 
might be picked up by a passiug vessel, as that of the 
London boat was. The boats, too, would be able to 
carry more people. 

My second suggestion refers to ships wrecked on! 
the coast, the situation in which ninety-nine vessels 
in a hundred are wrecked. 

Again and again we read a tale like this. A ship 
strikes a rock some fifty yards from shore; men 
hasteu off miles for lifeboats and rocket apparatus; 
perhaps neither are within reach, or, when they come, 
it is almost impossible to use them; it may be dark, 
the wind, as a matter of course, drives from the ship 
to the shcre; the people on land miss the compara- 
tively small object, the ship, with their shots. 

Now, is there any reason why every large ship 
should not carry with it a Manby’s rocket apparatus, 
and have its crew trained to its use? ‘To hit the 
land, with the wind in their favour, would be a 
matter of certainty, and any rustics could easily con- 
trive to fix a rope to a post or a eee we 
%. S. 8. 
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Mapamr Saqut, the rope-dancer, whose fame dates 
from the beginning of this century, dieda few days since 
in her eightieth year. It is recorded of her that on 
the birth of the First Napoleon’s son, the King of 
Rome, she offered to dance on a rope between the two 
towers of Nétre Dame. Napoleon refused to allow 
the exhibition. Subsequently she appeared, in de- 
fiance of the Emperor’s prohibition, on her rope, in the 
midst of a display of fireworks—a feat then novel, 
and one which excited the utmost astonishment. 


When she heard that the Emperor was in a great rage 
at his command having been disobeyed, she said, “ Tell 
him to give orders to his grenadiers, and let us risk 
our lives as we like, for‘ our glory.’” She made a 
large fortune at the little theatre on the Boulevard du 
Temple, which for many years bore her name, and 
afterwards became the Delassements Comiques, and 
then purchased with her savivgs Voltaire’s house and 
grounds at Ferney, but was very svon obliged to sell 
it, aud during the latter years of her life was in great 
poverty. Only four years ago she danced at the 
Hippodrome, where, at the age of seventy-six, it was 
a wondrous but sorry sigit to see her. 

An Extraorpixary Dream.—A correspondent has 
furnished us with the following extraordinary par- 
ticulars :— About twelve months ago a gentleman, 
who at present resides in the county of Galway, 
dreamed that he had been instrumental in sating the 
life of a lovely and accomplished young lady, who 
would have been dashed to pieces were it not for his 
timely aid. The fuce of the fair one was so powerfully 
evgraven on his mind that when he awoke, being a 
tolerably good artist, his first impulse was to make a 
sketch of it, which he improved on from ‘lay to day 
until it was rendered as perfect as possible. Ona 
bitter cold night some months subsequently, while 
the dreamer was comfortably ensconced in an arm 
chair before a blazing fire, he was startled by the scream 
of a female. In a moment his overcoat was hurried 
ou, and he shortly arrived on the spot whence the 
cries proceeded. Ina deep ditch by the side of the 
road a horse was kicking and plunging in a fearful 
numer, attached to a jaunting car, which was turned 
upsige down. ‘Three persons were quickly rescued 
from beneath it, and conveyed to the house, where 
they soon recovered from thé effects of the accident. 
The gentleman who had saved their lives appeared all 
at once struck with one of the party, a young lady, 
whom he fel certain he had seen before. ‘The dream 
was brought forcibly to his recollection, aud on en- 
tering another apartment, his visitors were more than 
astonished to perceive a portrait of one of themselves 
suspended from the Wall, The mystery was soon ex- 
plained, and in two month; from that date the 
dreamer and the fair youny lady were married in 
Dablin.—Limerick Southern Chronicle. 


ALI-BEN-IDDEM. 
* id 
CHAPTER L 

Tuvrsat, the son of Mohammed Omar, the Vice- 
roy of Egypt (at the time of which we write), was 
walking one afterunoou in a garden adjoining his 
father’s palace in Cairo. 
He was young anl richly dressed, and wore gold 
lace and jewels, in the profuse style of an Oriental 
prince, yet his appearance was not pleasing. His eyes 
were small and viper-like, his forehead narrow and 
retreating, his visage inflamed by dissipation, and his 
head of a type which indicates an animal nature. He 
74s abstracted and excited. 

“1'm resolved!” he was saying. “I will confer 
my hand upon this splendid creature!” 

While he was thus communing with himself, a 
gloriously beautiful girl, scarcely eighteen, came out of 
the palace and advanced along the garden walks, 
which were bordered by fountains and flowers, and 
shaded by palms and blossoming trees. 

She was Isolette, the only child of Abd-el-Haschid, 
one of the richest and most influential men of the 
country. 

She had been reared in luxury, and possessed the 
weird and marvellous beauty with which the 
dauxhters of Araby are sometimes endowed. 

Her form was of medium height, slender, and 
well-rounded, and her face singularly sweet and 
winving ; she possessed every grace and refinement, 
as well as all the charms of innocence and govdness. 

Her complexion was clear and dark, and her eyes 
strangely soulful and expressive, as if they had 
mirrored all the magnificence and romance of her 
sunny clime. She was dressed with simple elegance 
and richness. 

Her fathef had lately been summoned from hia 
home on the Red Sea by the viceroyy who wished to 
consult bim on public affairs, and his daughter had at- 
tended him there, as everywhere, the two being very 
tender and loving. They had been the guests of 
Mohammed a fortnight, and being about to start for 
home, the maiden hadcome out to take a farewell look 
at the garden. 

“Oh my soul,” thought the enamoured prince. 
“What an angel she is! What grace in every 
movement! She must and shall be my princess!” 

He advanced precipitately to meet her, 

“Ah, prince, I did not know that you were here,” 
she exclaimed as her eyes rested upon him. “ Excuse 
the intrusion.” 





She turned to retrace her steps, when Thaurba 
caught her by the hand. 

“Do not leave me yet, sweet Isolette,” he saiq, 
“T’'ve a few words to say. Llove you! Become my 
wife 2” 

“Nay, prince,” replicd Isolette, withdrawing her 
hand, * { cannet !” 

She essayed to move on, but he detained her. 

“Tam not jesting,” he protested. “My heart doos 
not ask if you are high born. My father has ap. 
proved my choice beforehand. It was one of hig 
objects in inviting you here to bring about a match 
between us. Become my wife. I was never mors 
serious in all my life!” 

The pride and self-respect of Isolette were touched 
by his condescending air, and she replied : 

“* And T was never more serious than I am when [| 
assure you that I cannot be your wife!” 

For a moment Thurbat was speechless with rage 
and astonishment. 

“ What? You—reject me?” he then stammered. 

Isolette bowed. 

“1 have not encouraged your suit,” she replied 
startled at the expression which came over his face 
“You must have noticed my coldness—my studied 
avoidance of your presence!” 

“Why, yes; but I supposed your coldness was 
owing to a proper perception of my superiority of 
birth and rank!” 

“You were mistaken,” Isolette replied, with a 
scorn she could not wholly conceal. “I received 
your attentions coldly because [ did not love yun. 
I reject your offer of marriage for the same reason!" 

She turned haughtily away. 

“ By the soul of Allah!” cried Thurbat, ina rage, 
“this -passes belief! Have yon reflected that my 
father may die any day, and that I shall thea be 
Viceroy of Egypt?” 

“As these prospects do not concern me,” replied 
Isolette, “ I have not given them much thougi:t, aud 
must beg to be excused from their discussion.” 

‘Thurbat bit his lips. 

“You are lofty in your views,” he sneered; “quite 
elevated for the daughter of an Arab trader.” 

Isolette idolized ber father, and her whole soul 
resented such a sneer from such a source. She 
checked her steps, and fixed her eyes upon Thurbat. 

“IT may auswer your sneer,” she said, “ by re- 
minding you that my father is, perhaps, the richest 
man in Egypt. He has had caravans upon evory im- 
portant route. He has lent his government vast 
sums at one time and another. He is wisv in 
questions of State, and noble in all his characteristics. 
In brief, he is as much above your sneers as you are 
below your fathe:’s virtue and goodness!” 

The stern rebuke lashed Thurtat intoa fury. 

“This to me!” he cried, again seizing her by the 

arm. “Some camel-driver or other obscure menial, 
in the walks with which you are familiar, has evidently 
won your affections; but let me say to you that I 
have never yet been defeated in a purpose, and 
you shall either marry me or——” 
The utterance of the menace was prevented by 
the appearance of the viceroy inthe garden. He had 
witnessed the preceding scene froma balcony of the 
palace. As he neared Isolette, the rejected suitor 
moved away from his sight. Mohammed was still 
in the prime of life, and possessed a noble heart aud 
face, and all the personal qualities which command 
affection and respect. His life had long been 
darkened by the evil conduct of Thurbat. 

“ Permit me to apologise for my son’s rudeness,” 
he said. “I do not wonder that your pure and loity 
spirit turns from him.” 

He conducted the maiden into the palace, and to 
the presence of her father, a venerable man, with 
white hair and large beard, and with a countenance 
indicative of rare nobleness. Hasehid caressed 
his daughter tenderly, and saluted the viceroy, re- 
marking : : 

“T have finished preparations for our journey.” 

He indicated his retinue, consisting of twenty-five 
or thirty servants, iacluding Isolette’s maids, with 
camels and stores, gathered in the court of the palace. 

“ Well, since you must go,” responded Molammed, 
* Allah go with you!” : 

Adieus were uttered, embraces exchangéé, and the 
millionaire-trader and his daughter set out for their 
home on the shores ofthe Red Sea. 

The instant his guests had departed, Mahbommed 
went to his audience-chamber and sent a servaut to 
summon Thurbat to his presence. The heart of tue 
viceroy wasfull. He sighed deeply—almost wept. 

“ What light and gladness we might have had hero 
in the form of that girl,” thought he, “ How wis: 
and good she is! What a contrast she prosents with 
Thurbat! Wouldthat he were not my son. How 
was he madeso unlike me ?” 

A moment later Thurbat entered. His mauner was 
more defiant than respectful. 





“ Thurbat,” said Mohammed, “ I make a last appeal 
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joyou. An account of your recent excesses has come 
tomy ears. How dare you run the dissolute career 
youdo? Why do you repudiate your debts and 
ynander your allowances in shameful dissipations ?” 

The viceroy continued iv this strain long enough 
¢o show that Thurbat was in every way base and 
mwworthy. He concludedas follows : 

“T warn youthat my patience is exhausted. Un- 
jess you promptly reform I shall disinherit you, and 
wite aJetter to the sultan that will. for ever end 
your dreams of becoming my successor, How dare 
you insult Isolette in the way you did? Go, sir, and 
jet me see YOU vo more uatil you haye repented of 
your wickedness and folly, and reformed your whole 





CHAPTER [IL 


Asthe profligate was leaving the audienve-clamber, 
je beheld Ali-ben-Iddem, the vicvroy’s chamberlain, 
who was suspiciously near the door. 

“ Another ‘scold, eh ?” said this official, familiarly. 

The prince turned angrily upon him. 

“Is it.your affair?” be demanded, 

“Oh no, you misunderstand me,” responded Ali, 
vith a low bow. .“1 merely intended to offer a few 
suggestions.” 

‘The age of Ali was not far frem fifty years. He 
jadJong been in the viceroy’s service, His reputa- 
tion was fair. 

“Suggestions, eh ?” said Thurbat, 
them.” 

“] mean that I would no longer be scolded like a 
schoolboy, if I were in your place,” whispered Ali. 
“You have reached the years of manhood, and 
should exercise a man’s privileges, There are those 
who would prefer your sway to that of the preseat 
ruler.” 

Thurbat surveyed him searchingly, then took him 
by the arm aud conducted him to his private apart- 
ment. 

Locking the door, and, assuring himself that no 
one was listening, the prince said : 

“This is treason; but proceed. To tell the truth, 
this language suits me!” 

“I knew it would,” said Ali, insinuatingly.. “I 
will speak freely.” 

He exacted a few pledges from his companion, 
sounding him loug enough to sce that he was a fit 
subject for any villany, aud then said: 

“I wish to remind you that the viceroy is not in 
very robust health, aud that it would surprise no one 
ifhe should suddenly die. In fact, if you have 
sufficient courage and a proper sense of the injuries 
youare daily receiving, a single struke will make 
you Viceroy of Egypt.” 

As Thurbat bad indicated, this bold language 
suited him. It appeased his smartings. His mauuer 
became eager. 

“ How ?” was the single word that escaped him. 

“How ? What is there better, in certain cases, thau 
a secret and deadly poison ?” 

The profligate started. 

Bad as he was, he was shocked by the bold sug- 
gestion, and his cowardice lent him a substance of 
tebuke as he rejoined: 

“What! poison my own father ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ali, with a quiet smile. ‘ Have no 
scruples on that score. You are not the viceroy’s 


* Let's have 


Thurbat was several moments in realizing the full 
loner of this assertion. His face finally flushed with 
auger, and he cried ; 

» How dare you utter such a declara- 


“ Because it is true !” 
ane was another pause, and Thurbat then 
sald : 


removed, by the exercise of his stern will, every trace 
of excitement from-his face. 

“T will promptly furnish you with the proofs,” he 
declared. ‘ Look iu yonder mirror, and compare your 
features with mine.” F fe 

A horrible emotion seized Thurbat. -, 

It was not necessary for him to make the comparison 
suggested, 

He had long been conscious that there was a strong 
Tesemblance between Ali and himself. The retreating 
forehead, ferret eyes, pointed teoth, and sinister fea- 
tures of the chamberlain were reflected only too clearly 
in his own personnel. 

“You bear noresemblance to the viceroy, either in 
person or character,” continued Ali. “It has always 
been a puzzle to him that you do not have any of the 
leading traits of his noble and illustrious family. The 
truth is, you are an owl in an eagle's nest. ou are 
the son of the viceroy’s chamberlain and former 


Thurbat looked as if the horrible fall presented to 
his ambition had bercft him of life. When he did 
move, it was to seize Ali by the throat. 

“Liar!” he hissed. ‘I'll have you shot within the 
hour for this insult.” 

The chamberlain quietly removed the hauds of his 
assailant, and said : 

“Control yourself. Your threat is foolish. I have 
not been unmindful that young heads frequently act 
rashly, and I have made arrangements which will 
promptly close your career at this court, if any 
misfortune should happen to me.” 

The tone of the chamberlain was even more im- 
pressive than the truths he uttered. There was some- 
thing magnificent in his audacity—something that 
at once conquered Thurvat’s weak and apprelen- 
sive nature, and commanded his entire subservience 
and approval. 

“T do not say this threateningly, my dear son,” he 
added, “but merely to recall you to yourself. Our 
paths lie in one direction. Your safety and elevation 
are mine. Combining, we may attain almost any 
end; otherwise, we are but as weeds that cumber 
the ground.” 

*“Tufold to me the whole secret,” in plored Thurbat. 
“ With pleasure. About the time the viceroy was 
married, I came here from the desert—no matter from 
what pursuit or condition—and joined his body-guard. 
I married soon after,and hada son born—yourself— 
at the cost of your mother's life. Mohammed had a 
sou born on the same day, and the temptation seized 
me tochange the chillren. This project was executed 
through the aid of a female confederate, who officiated 
as head nurse to the viceroy’s child. The point was— 
first, to get my motherless babe off my hands; aud, 
second, to put you wliere you might eventually be of 
service to me. 

“The exchange was not discovered, and you have 
been reared as the prince, while the viceroy’s real son 
—But I need not dwell upon that subject. Suffice it 
to say that you are my son; that I have done the 
best I could to give you a start in life; and that you 
have only to hearken to me to advance to the glory aud 
power of a Saladin!” 

Thurbat grew flushed and excited with delight. 
Thoughts of unrestraiued dissipation filled his mind. 
His hopes were already centered upon the con~ 
spiracy. 

“We need to understand each other at the begin-. 
ning,” continued Ali; “and I witl accordingly show 
you where I stand, and tell you what I've done.” 
Ali-ben-Iddem had been born among tho’ ifowata 
Arabs, and made himself 2 chief among them. 
Defeated in one of those wars so commdn among the 
petty chieftains of the desert, he had fled ‘to Cairo, and 
entered the viceroy's service as a sergeant of the 
guard. No human being but himself knew the awful 
depravity of his soul. 

His first step at Cairo had been to poison his 
snperior officer, and secure au appointment to his 
place. Another assassination raised him to the rank 
of captain, and by similar means he advanced to the 
important office he now held in the viceroy’s 
household. 

Ile did not reveal the worst of these facts to 
his son, but the information he did give him was 
sufficiently striking. He said that he had already 
sent rich presents to the sultan in Thurbat’s name, 
to prepare the way, for his appointment as viceroy on 
the death of Mohammed. He had secured places 
about him for a host of his faithful Howata Arabs, 
and possessed efficieat miuions in the forts, public 
offices, and even the palace. Le had confederates in 
various parts of the country—in fact, he had done all 
he could do until possessed of Thurbat’s co-operation, 
He concluded: 

“ Feeling that you are liable to be disinherited any 
day, and hurled to the dust, I think we cannot begin 
too soon or proceed too fast. Your co-operation is 
chiefly valuable from your position as the supposei 
son of Mohammed, but you can also aid me in various 
other ways. You can ejfect certain necessary changes 
in the army and household, and appreach people that 
I cannot, and thus surround yourseli with safe and 
daring adherents. In a word, we must put our 
resources together.” ‘ 

“ And the real son and heir?” suggested Thurbat. 
“If I am an owt in an eagle's nest,as you say, where 
is the eagle ?” 

“ You shall soon see.” 

“At least, answer me one question,” persisted 
Thurbat. “Does this real son and heir still live ?” 

“ He does.” 

“ And he shall die 2?” 

“ He shall !” 

The profligate tossed off a glass of wine, and his 
face glowed like fire. 

“Tam yovrs, body and soul,” he whispered. ‘ Let's 
begin, We must put Mehammed out of the way, and 
lave millions of money, and be reyerged on that 


“ Certainly. I will ensure you all these successes. 
The first step is to raise money. I can proceed no 
farther without it. I can see ne better way than to 
seize Isolette and secure a large ransom from her. 
Her father is worth millions, and will pay a large ran- 
som. Her seizure will also enable you to make terms 
with her. We'll accordingly start for the Red Sea 
forthwith. Let’s hasten to get ready.” 

“Capital!” cried Thurbat. ‘ How splendidly the 
field opens up before us!” 

It was thus that the viceroy was imposed upon in 
his most sacred relations, and his very reign endan- 
gered, and thus that darkness was gathering over the 
fortunes of Isolette. 





CHAPTER IIL 


Tue ehamberlain moved quickly. A dozen of his 
stout adherents were collected. armed with scimitars 
and pistols, and mounted upor swift horses. 

An old negress, intended to take charge of Isolette, 
was added to the party. Provisions were packed, 
every preparation made, and the expedition left 
Cairo. 

In ten days from that time the conspirators were 
near the Red Sea. 

They had journeyed as secretly as possible, keeping 
to the southward of the usual route between Cairo 
and Suez. ‘hey had halted in a wadi among the 
hills of debel Creber, on the Egyptian shore, thirty 
niles south of the isthmus. 

The dark blue waters of the gulf, in its widest part, 
were before them, at a distance of two or three miles. 
To the right and to the left stretched the thinly- 
pdpulated shores, with here and there the cabiu of 
a fisherman or spouge-gatherer. 

A few boats peculiar to these waters were seen 
cruising about, and a few iz!ands lay off the shore, 
while flocks of goats, with an occasional camel, were 
to be seen grazing on the intervening hill-sides—the 
whole forming a quiet but pleasing scene. 

“So far, good!” sjaculated Ali to Thurbat, after 
they had made a hasty repast from their stores. “We 
are within five miles of Haschid’s residence, wnicn 
you can see from the highest of these hills. Let us 
take a look at it.” 

Tce two men were soon at the point designated. 
“You see,” said Ali, pointing up the coast, and 
tinding his son a small spy-glass, “the towers of 
+*e old fellow’s house are just visible amid the sur- 
rounding foliage. It is there that your euchautress 
resides.” 

The evil eyes of Thurbat sparkled as he contem- 
plated the scene. 

“We're here,” pursued the chamberlain, “ to seizo 
Isolette. The great question now is—how can we do 
it?” 

Thurbat bowed assent. 

“We're not Ali and Thurbat in this business,” 
proceeded the elder villain, “ but a couple of Arab 
corsairs. The coasts of Arabia, you kuow, are in- 
fested with pirates; and we'll assume that charac- 
ter and pretend to make a raid in this quarter. 
Neither Haschid nor Isolette saw me during their visit, 
and I can dress to suit my assumed character. As to 
you, the girl might penetrate any disguise you could 
assume, and you'd better take no part in her abduc- 
tion.” 

“ Of course not,” said Thurbat, glad to be excused 
on any grounds from personal risks and perils. ‘But 
how will you manage it ?” 

* Disyuise myself as a pilgrim, and push on a-foot, 
with an attendant, to the castle. The girl lives in 
the open air, amid the sweets of her father’s magunifi- 
cent gardens, and I may put hands or her without 
much trouble. If unsuccessful, some other course 
must be adopted.” 

Thurbat expressed his hopeful approbation. 

“In the meantime, or as soon as it’s dark,” con- 
tinued Ali, “ take six men and proceed to the shore 
—say to that point midway between us and the 
eastle—and await my appearance. If you could se- 
cure a boat or two there without being seen, so 
much the better. I'll meet you by ten o'clock, whether 
successful or not. Do you understand?” 

Thurbat replied affirmatively, 

“There's one thing mere to be said,” continued 
the chamberlain. “In a mvath you'll Be viceroy and 
I prime minister, or we shall be fugitives on the 
face of the earth. Now, Thurbat, the first provision 
of a conspiracy against a government is to leave a 
back door >pen for escape in case of a failure. Taking 
this view 9f the matter, I have recently purchased in 
Aden, thrdygh an agent, a handsome English-built 
vessel, which is not far off—or ought not to bo—at 
this momest.” 

He swept the surface of the gulf with his glass, 
and soon exclaimed : 

“Yeg thereshe is! Sho's barely visible, far down 
tho gulf, near the Arabian shore. I ordered her cap- 








Suardian, and rot the sun of the viceroy himself!” 


Atab girl fur rejecting my suit ?” 


| tain--who is my brother aud your uncle, and will take 
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a hearty part in our projects—I ordered him to stand 
off and on these shores until he heard from me, and he 
may have been doing this for several days. His.in- 
structions are tu lid seaward days and run sloreward 
niglits, and he will doubtless be off Three Palm Island 
early in the evening. Thus, if I secure the yirl, we 
are corsairs ; and that is our vessel to which she shall 
be instantly carried.” 

Thurbat expressed his delight. 

“In one of those cabins,” added Ali, poiuting 
toward the shore, “dwells the real son of Mohammed, 
a matter that will soon concern as. Just now the 
girl claims our whole attention.” 

The conspirators now descended to the water, and 
Ali soon made himself ready, uttered his final com- 
mands, and set out on his villanous expedition, at- 
tended by a single follower. 

His way lay over a sandy waste, and the difficulty 
of the journey was considerably increased by a 
detour that he had made to arrive from a direction 
that would give plausibility to his pretence of a 
pilgrimage. The towers by which he shaped his 
course became plainly visible, and at length he drew 
near the home of his intended victim. It was a 
strong and beautiful stone mansion, of unusual size, 
and windews of richly stained glass, stood upon a 
gentle promontory overlooking the Gulf of Suez. - It 
was approached from the water by wide stairs cut in 
the rock, and was bordered on three sides by gardens 
of great extent and beauty, the whole enclosed by a 
high stone wall. 

Boats were rocking on the water fu front of the 
stairs mentioned, and the scene seaward was particu- 
larly beautiful, owing to some islands outlying the 
adjacent bay. 

The approach to the mansion by land displayed 
numerous walks and avenues, all well shaded, and the 
whole estate indicated the refined and liberal tastes of 
its oecu pants. 

Approaching the premises with slow and dignified 
steps, Ali passed inside an open gate, and walked 
slowly up a broad avenue that led to the mansion. 

The grounds were a perfect wilderness of beauty, 
and the air was laden with sweet and spicy odours, 
while its heat was tempered by the salt sea-breeze. 
Flowers on every hand were discharging a wealth of 
fragrance, and the walks through which the in- 
truders passed were provided with plenty of cool aid 
odorous bowers in which to rest. Groups of workmen 
were scattered throughout the place, under the direc- 
tion of a head-gardener, whose attention Ali soon 
managed to attract. 

The man, who appeared to be as old as his master, 
and exceedingly courteous, came quickly at his sum- 
mons, and saluted him politely. 

“Tam a pilgrim, as you see,” said Ali, in tones of 
affected tremulousness, as he leaned heavily upon the 
staff with which he had provided himself. “I am 
going to the holy shrine at Mecca, by way of Cosseir, 
and desire to rest a few moments.” 

“ You are welcome,” said the gardener, 

He led the way to a pretty arbour, seating Ali and 
his attendant therein, and then went iuto the house to 
order some refreshments for them. He soon returned, 
followed by a maid-servaut bearing a tray.laden with 
nourishing food and fruits. 

When Ali had lingered as long as possible over 
these delicacies, the servant withdrew, and the gar- 
dener returned to his work. 

For a long time the conspirator sat tliere in the 
bower, and kept watch for the appearance of 
Isolette. 

The workmen ceased their Iabours and left the 
gardens, disappearing within the house, or in cottages 
at the opposite end of the grounds. 

Ali had grown uneasy, and kept his gaze continually 
fixed upon the mansion, which began to be brilliantly 
lighted as the evening shadows fell. 

Sounds of music came through the open decors and 
windows, as of a band playing martial airs, aud the 
night birds in the trees around him began their 
evening songs. 

“The men will soon return to close the gates,” 
muttered Ali, atlength. ‘“ I don’t see any way but to 
go now and think of some other plan to seize her.” 

The evening wore along, and Ali, after discussing 
within himself a variety of desperate schemes for 
securing the girl, arose to go. 

As he did so, a girlish figure appeared in a doorway 
of the castle. j 

Ali started with joy. 

“There she is!” he ejaculated. 

It was indeed Isolette, who, all unconscious of her 
peril, sprang lightly down the steps, hummifg to the 
music that came from within the mansion, 

She was attired ina rich Indian silk, witha Cash- 
mere shawl of priceless value thrown over lit shoul- 
ders in a manner that set off her beauty. 

She came down the walk, stopping to inha’» the 
odour of some favourite blossom, or admire the beauty 
of another, plucking a bouquet as she passed along, 





until she was near the bower where her enemies were 
concealed. Here she paused a moment to tie up her 
blossoms. 

At this instant Haschid was seen coming down the 
garden walks in that direction. 

The girl had rested during the day from the fatigue 
of her journey, and now entered into a merry conver- 
sation with her father. 

The okt man sighed while marking her viva ity, 
for the grim old veteran in life’s experiences kuew 
only too well that the clouds of existeuce frequently 
follow close upon its sunshine, 

“ Now's your time toenjoy yourself,” fivally said 
Haschid, half seriously, “One of these days you'll 
be getting married, and then » 

“ That will not be until you refuse me a lrome, dear 
father,” interrupted the girl, quickly. “I never saw 
but one young man whose society was particularly 
agreeable to me, and he’s a humble sponge-gatherer, 
poor and unknowi, and you know tliat you wouldn't 
let me marry him if I wanted to—now would 
you?” 

The millionaire smiled gravely, but made no reply, 
and he soon turned his steps back to the mansion, 
after warning Isolette not to remain too long in the 
evening air. . 

He had scarcely entered the house ere Ali sprang 
forward and pressed his hand over the girl's mouth. 
She was taken so completely by surprise that she 
could not utter a sound, nor even struggle in his 
Vice-like grasp. 

“ Come here, Bouker,” he whispered to his man, 
* Tie this scarf over her mouth!” 

The man hastily obeyed. 

Without another word or a moment's delay, Ali 
caught the girlin his arms, and bere ber away in 
the direction by which he Lad come, passing out of 
ee garden gate and speeding over the adjacent 
plain. 

He did not check his steps until he had passed be- 
hind a wooded headland, and was out of sight and 
hearing of the occupants of the castle, and then he 
halted, panting for breath, and placed the gis] on her 
feet, saying : 

“You can walk the rest of the way. 
scream, I°ll kill you!” 

He produced a stout knife from under his pilgrim 
habit, and held it in one hand while he beld her arm 
Waiih, the other. 

Theterror of Isolette kept her silent. 

“I’m an Arab corsair,” he proceeded, “and was 
never before '% Egypt. I’ve heard of your father’s 
wenlth, and se*.cd you for a ransom. If you're quiet, 
you wou't be liaymed. You'll be well enongh off 
aboard of my Vessel till I can make terms with your 
father. It’s a day or two of absence irom your 
home, that’s all. So be quiet.” 

The captive drew the most consolation from these 
assurances she could. She walked along quietiy by 
Ali's side, an1 listened in silence to his commingled 
menaces and rejoicings. 

They at last reached the point selected as a place of 
rendezvous. 

Thurbat and his six men were already there and 
had secured tv> boats. 

The false prince remained in the background in 
compliance w'th his instructions, so as not to be 
recognized by the captive. 

“Take elarge of this lady,” sail Ali to his at- 
tendant, ‘and convey her to Three Palm Island— 
you and fivo others.” 

A wow details were added and the three men rowed 
away with the captive, while Thurbat advanced to 
meet his father.” 


If you 


(To be continued.) 


EVA ASHLEY, 
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CHAPTER LW 

A CONSULTATION, 

To her chargrin, Mrs. Ashley found that the young 
party had all disappeared, and on inquiring for them, 
she learned that they had walked out in the grounds, 
accompanied by Maitland. 

Vexed and annoyed, she would have followed 
had she possessed any clue to the direction they 
had taken; but the servants could none of them en- 
lighten her, and as the grounds around Arden Place 
were extensive, she came to the wise conclusion to 
watch for their return with such equanimity as she 
could command. 

She comforted herself with the thought that as 
Maitland was with them, they would have no op- 
portunity to plot treason against her plans. 

If she could have divined what was really passing 
she would have endured any degreg of fatigue rather 
than have left the youthful conspirators a moment 
free from observation. 

The party had taken the direction of the pond, and 





after they were out of sight of the house, Bessie too} 
the hand of the boy, and ran forward with hin 
leaving Frank and Evelyn to confer privately {o. 
gether, 

Maitland, delighted with{his new companion, showeg 
her the favourite haunts he had already discovered, 
descanted on, the, delights of luting and fishing, {g 
which amusemeiits he declared he meaut to devote lis 
life. 

Bessie listened good humouredly, laughed at his 

rattle, and replied to him in such a strain that Mait- 
and declared she was ajolly girl, and worth two of 
Evelyn, who was angry -with\ him because he had 
got her and’ Frank in a scrape with the goverior, 
He had not intended any mischief, and he thought 
it was hard that his sister should think he could bg 
mean enough to tell tales of her. 

Bessie consoled him by promising to place the affair 
in its right light before Evelyn, and when they gained 
the edge of the pond she sat down on the embank- 
ment, and assisted him to arrange some fishing- 
tackle which had been left there tlie day before. 

While she was thus employed, Maitland ran off a 
few yards, and presently returned with a paper filled 
with bait. 

Declaring that he would catch # fish for her dinner, 
he allowed her to select a place for him as far as pos- 
sible from thenook in which she intended to seat her- 
self in council with Frank and Evelyn, whien they 
made their appearance, 

Glad to give the lad’ any employment that would 
keep him quiet, she sat and watched the bobbing of 
the cork upon the water, indulging her own thoughts 
on all that had lately transpired. 

Maitland soon became so absorbed in his efforts to 
secure a fish witich nibbled at his bait, that he ceased 
to interrupt her by any exclamation. 

Nearly half an hour elapsed before the lovers 
joined them. When they appeated Bessie arose, and 
said to her ng companion ¢ 

“Frank and Evelyn are coming, and we shall be 
sure to talk, and prevent the fish from biting, 
little brother. I will take them to the other side 
of the pond, where you can see, but not hear us.” 

He nodded his head and briefly replied : 

“AN right, Queen Bessie; for you know what to 
do all at once.” 

Accepting the compliment with one of her beaming 
smiles, Bessie wound her arm around Evelyn, and led 
her to a shady nook near the spot on which that 
fatal duel had been fought so long ago. 

Neither of the girls were aware that this was tho 
scene of the sad event which liad so: long made Ashloy 
an exile from his native land. 

Frank was better informed, but he wisely kept his 
own counsel, and the three sat down beneath the 
shade of some golden willows, Bessie and Evelyn on 
the terrace which surrounded the pond, and Frank 
at their feet, 

“IT believe I am queen of this connvil,” said 
Bessie, laughing. “As our sliip threatens to bo 
wrecked by the breakers ahead, we must agree on 
some measures by which a life preserver at least may 
be made available. . Evelyn understands everything 
by: this time, Frank ?” 

“ Yes—she knows that in you she has found a fast 
friend and a courageous defender. She is quite willing 


‘| to trast to you to,extricate us from the miserablo 


alough into which we seem to have fallen.” 

“ Yes, dear sister, Frank has expressed my feclings 
exactly. I love you, and I trust you.” 

“Oh, you of little faith, wlry did you not stand up for 
yourselves and fight your own battle as fiercely as I 
must wage it for you?” she smilingly asked. ‘Do 
you not know that the surest way to conquer such a 
man as Mr. Ashley is to show him that you will not 
betramipled upon? Here are you, Evelyn, with almost 
the dower of a princess, submitting to be treated asa 
serf; you are actually supporting my father and all 
his dependants on your mother’s property, yet. you are 
afraid to swy a word for yourself in the presence of 
your tyrant.” 

Frank replied with some excitement: 

“Don’t be so hard on Evelyn; Bessie. She has 
spoken . many words, and so liave I, but we were 
both met by insult and reviling. By what magic art 
you passed scatheless, I cannot immagive.” 

“] think I cam enlighten you. My father saw at 
Once that he could not intimidate me, soho adopted a 
milder method of tréatment. From me he will not be 
a whit the less exacting when it becomes a question 
of obedience to his commarids, but he will seek to gain 
his ends by less harsh meaus than he has used with 
Evelyn.” 

“T believe you are rightin that. But how are we 
to evade his despotic will? That is the question to 
settle now.” 

“OF course; we have seized the only chance we 
shall be likely to obtain to chat freely together on 
thig subject, and we must make the most of our time. 
Speak, Evelyn, and tell nie, if you can screw your 
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courage to tho point, even of an elopement, should 
such an extreme measure become necessary ?” 

A flood of crimson rushed over the young girl's 
face, Which was succeeded by a deathly paleness, and 
she faintly said : ; 

“Oh, Bessie, how shall L dare te do such athing as 
that? My father hag stoned me with his on- 


dying curs@.if I give ani to Frank,” 
“The French pro ‘ tliat carges.come home 


io roost,’ and if, Mr. Ashley should prove wicked | appear 
enough to harl his énsach a trembling Tittle deve as 


you, the trath of if would beeproved. Put aside 
all fear of thas ee ‘ when you come of 
aga, you can baya@,: ‘ is anathemas, and 
even get them turned into blessings.” 
“Oh, Bessit, how cauivyou speak thus of your 

father 2” asked Biyelyn, chfully. 
at until a very few months 
/ tat I had o living father. 
ame to me, it was necessarily 
fy of my mother’s wrongs, and 
ted to feel or express for 
) affection you have been 
ue. TE will freely own to you that 
my heatthas sever warmed towards him with one 
emotion of sofénes #aus far, I have scen nothing 
to inspire me ‘with ling for him save disgust 
at bis tyranny of. consideration for others. 
vo me less, Evelyn, because I 

ou.” 

my | sister; I can only regret 
that such $@¥ard our father have been 
elicited by tis own conic. Alas! that it should be 


60. 

“But it is so, and weare'met in solemn conclave to 
find the méans.of evading. the authority which has 
been so painfully abused... J t without good 
cause is a shameful thing, but im this case there see 
to be no other road to open to you. Again I 
ask, Evelyn, if you will consent to leave this 


under the protection of Frank, vaio 3 f 20 
longer possible to remain near our: ae) ac Jog $ 


“If I pledged my word to that, Bessie, I should go 
at once, for you can have no idea of what 1 am-daily 
made toendure. Such bitterness of invective, such 
abusive vituperation, you could never imagine, unless 
you had been made the victim of it, asI have. Peace! 
itisa thing unknown in the house we inhabit.” 

There was a degree of pathetic bitterwess in her 
tones that deeply touched the listeners, and Bessie 
tenderly said: 

“ My poor darling, how much you must have suf- 
fered to bring yourself tospeak thu:. But-how am I 
to help you to escape fzom all this misery,if you 
refuse to, accept the protection of a husband? Nothing 
else can rescue you fromthe hourly explosions of our 
father’s wrath.” 

“If Lconsent to elope with Frank, I bring ruin on 
him. He will then get nothing from my grandfather’s 
estate, and my father will be sure to find means to 
retain the control of mine.” 

“Mr. Ashley cannot do that after you are twenty- 
one. You will have enough of your ows to repay 
Frank for the sacrifice he makes for your sake, and 
also to give’ your father a good slice out of your 
anple inbesitance. As to Frank’s marriage with me, 
lassure you that I would not have him if he were in 
love with me, which, thankheaven, heis not. Besides, 
you are bound to consider his happiness as well °5 
your own, for he is devotedly attached to you.” 

Frank clasped: her hand in both Lis own, and with 
love-lit eyes, said: 

“ Bessie speaks like an oracle Evelyn, and you must 
be convinced by her reasoning. We shall not starve 
while waiting for your majority, for L know that I.can 
find the means of living for us both till that time 
tolls round.” 

“But, Frank, you forget my promiseto my father. 
How bin I break that—how can you ask me to perjure 
myself |” 

“The pledge was wrung from you wader most 
painful circumstances, and you could not have known 
what you were doing when you gave it. "Tis not 
binding on you, my love—ifit were, our happiness 
would be for ever wrecked. Speak, my angel, and 
say that you will fly with me from persecution and 
ill-usage. Let my unele curse:' heayen-will never 
listen to his impious ravings. Ob, Evelyn, consent to 
escape from. his cruel tyranny; and take shelter in the 
te, heart that yearns to protect you from. his vio- 
lence, 

Many conflicting emotions swept over the face of 
the young girl while Frank thus appealed to her, and 
both her companions waited with intense interest for 
her reply. 

In atremulous voice, she at length said: 

“T will pledge myself to your wishes thus far: let 
Us use every effort for two more months to bring my 
father over to our views. Beasieseems to have gained 
great influence over him already, amd we cannot tell 
what concessions she may gain from him. It is our 


duty to try every means to obtain his consent to our 
union before adopting extreme measures. Should 
such eventually prove necessary, I will not recoil from 
them when the time to actarrives.” 

Wentworth looked disappointed, but Bessie said: 

“Phat is as muchas you should reasonably expect, 
Prank, and I am satisfied with it. I have two months, 
then, in which to use such spells as may chance to 
soften « selfish aud flinty heart. My adorer will not 
here as a marplot till December, for I have 
prohibited bim from making his preténsions kuown 
tilbhe comes tothe wedding at The Oaks. In this 
brief interval we must do or die in the thraldom 
which has.already broken your spirit, Evelyn, aud so 
changed Frank that I searcely know him for the same 
being’ 

“Ah, Bessie, ‘you may jest who never felt a 
wound,’ but Evelyn and I have writhed beneath the 
infliction of your father’s tongue, and you have yet 
to find out how itcan sting and embitter those on” 
whom his anger falls. But for the sake of Evelyn, 
I should leng sinee have cut his acquaintance, and 
removed myself beyond the reach of his vituperas 
tion.” 

“ Please, Frank, don’t speak so Mershly of him; 
he is my father, you know,” pleaded Bwelyn, “and, 
in spite of all, I love him.” 

They were .swidenly electrified by the voice of 
Maisand, shouting just behiud them: 

“So Frauk’s been giving if toe the governor, las 
he ? Hooray for him! I say; and you're a spoouey, 
Evelyn, to talk about loviungeucha hard mam as he 
is to you.” 

Engrossed in their conversation; they had utterly 
forgottem the lad; hp had soon wearied of his un- 
profitable employment, for the bait of the uuskilfal 
angler was nibbled away without booking the ex- 
}peeted prey, and Maitland™ put aside his rod, and 
round through the woods that he might give 
what he called a proper seare. 
| He glanced at the before him and again 


“Hooray! ain't that joliy! Why, you two girls 
liavebscome as white as paper, and Frank looks as if 
he could choke the breath out of me. What have you 
been doing here, putting your heads together so 
long ?” 

“Oh, you intclerable boy,” exclaimed the irate 
Frank. “ How dare you come upon your sisters with 
a yellliketiat? il ouly wish 1 had Gretel here to 
keep you in order.” 

“hat for Gretel!” said the boy, snapping his 
fingers. “If he hadn't been so much stronger than 
I, :e would never have got the better of me anyhow. 
I tel! you what it is, Frank: you had better speak 
me fair, or [ll tellon you and Evy again. If I dicn’t 
like my uew sister so much, I'd go now and tell ma 
how you three have been making up some famous 
plan among you. I vow I would.” 

“Oh, no, you would not, Maitland, for you know 
how sorry you said you were for what you did before, 
to get Evelyn in trouble,” said Bessie, with ber be- 
witching smile. “You are only joking when you 
make sucha tliveat as that. Come with me now, and 
I will help you to catch some fish, for I am a famous 
aogier.” 

The boy suffered himself to bo persuaded, and 

Bessie led him away in triumph; but ho cast a 
backward glance at Frank and his companian, and 
said: 
“Wouldn’t these two catch it if the governor only 
saw them! They say Frank is tomarry you, Bessie; 
butif he is, you're easy, fur I tell you he’s soft about 
Evy.” 

“Ol, Tam not the least jealous. Como on, Mait- 
land, for we have no time to lose if you wish to catch 
a fish in time for dinner.” 

“ Well, l’m bound to do that; so let us go on and 

leave them to fix a plan to jilt you if you choose— 
it’s nene of my business, you know; but catching 
fish is.” 
- In tbe next half-hour Bessic landed three good- 
sized trout, and cajoled from Maitland a promise to say 
uething of the committee of three he had so uncere- 
moniously broken in upon, 

She plaited for him a basket of the long grass that 
grew near the margin of the pond, and lined it with 
leaves, on which to lay his finuy spoils; and as the 
sun began to dip toward the west, the young party 
again sought the house. 

They all appeared at the same'time; and Maitland 
was so full of his morning’s sport, and his sister 
Bessie’s kindness to him, that Mrs. Ashley’s uneasitess 
was somewhat allayed. 

With asly glance at Bessie, he managed to refer so 
natorally to Frank and Evelyn, that it was supposed 
they all remuined together, and even the suspicions of 
Mr. Ashley and his wife were for the present set at 
rest, though their greatest dread was that Evelyn 
should yet elade their authority and marry Frank. 





The day passed over more harmoniously than might 


have been expected from the discordant elements thus 
brought together. 

A fine dinner, and a larger portion of wine than 
usual, kept the master of the house in tolerable 
humour, and the sunshize of Bessie’s gaiety cast its 
brightness over the whole party. 

Travelling reminiscences were exchanged, and even 
Augusta, cold and stolidas she had become, brightened 
up into something like interest. 

Luckily for the quiet of the others, Maitland betook 
himself to his fishing-rod soon after dinner was over, 
and his father actually retained his good humour 
till the hour for the departure of his guests arrived. 
It was arranged that on the followiyg day the family 
from Arden Place were té dine at Ashurst; and at 
Mrs. Ashley’s earnest entreaty, Bessie was permitted 
fo accompany her home, though Mr. Asbley reluc- 
tautly consented to part from her. 


CHAPTER LIIL 
STARTLING RESEMBLANCES, 


Tue next morning, Bessie walked out after break- 
fast was over. 

Frank had gone over to The Oaks to consult with 
Rufus Welby coneerning his arrangements for the 
elopermant which he fels sure must eventually take 


place. 

Mrs. Ashley was unusually attentive to the pro- 
gramme of her dimmer, for she wished to show her 
step-son that he was importatit enoug! to tax her 
utmost skill in catering for his fastidicus palate. 

Béssie left her in deep consultction with the house- 
keeper, and sought the freedom of the woodland to 
real over again a letter which had arrived on the 
previousevening. 

It was from Delancey, and was filled with tender 
and beautiful thoughts, which set her to dreaming of 
that enchanting time when all in all to each other 
they should go hand-in-hand upou their pilgrimage of 
life, doubling the joys of existence, aiding each other 
to bear its inevitable crosses and sorrows. 

She strofled nearly half a mile from the house, and 
a grove of cedars, mingled with weeping willows, 
suddevly loomed before her. 

A white paling gleamed from its dusky shadows, 
and with a stayt the young dreamer becaine conscious 
that she was approaching the graveyard. 

As such a spot was littlein unison witlt the bright 
pictures of life which, were floating through her fancy, 
Bessie was turning away, when the sound of Ashley’s 
voice calling to her to join him, left her no alternative, 
and Bessie moved unwillingly from tho side of the old 
man and offered her arm tosustaiu the faltering steps 
of Ashley, who began to feel the extent of his own 
imprudence in walking so far. 

“Let us get away from this place,” he said. “It 
oppresses me with a vague dread that is terrible to me. 
Ido not know what impelled me to come here, for, of 
all places,a graveyard is the last one I should volun- 
tarily wish to visit.” 

He leaned heavily upon her arm as they drew near 
the gate, and Bessie began to fear that he would soon 
beeome quite helpless, wheu the welcome sound of 
wheels was heard approaching. 

Luckily, the driver had lost no time in returning 
for his master, and seeing his cendition, he dismounted 
and lifted him into the vehicle. 

Bessie took her place opposite to him, but he im- 
periously said: 

“ Come over here and sit beside me. You seem to 
shrink away from me in a manner that is inexplicable 
to me, unless—anuless they have told you what you 
should never have heard. Has any one betrayed 
anything to you—that has prejudiced you against 
me ?” 


y 


She hastened to change her seat at his command 
and then replied: 

“T know of the duel that compelled you to leave 
this country, but Minny was obliged to tell me that 
when she revealed to me that I had a father still 
living.” 

“Aud she told me that I maltreated your mother: 
that was why you defied me yesterday. Oh, Bessie, 
I loved poor Eva with tho first passion of my life, and 
if she could rise from her early grave, she would tell 
you that I made her happy during the brief months of 
our union. I wassummoned liome by my father. In 
spite of all you may have been taught to the contrary, 
he was a hard and wilful man. He had made th 
arrangement for my marriage with Grace Arden, 
he hurried iton in spite of every appeal I could make 
tohim. My child, I was weak, 1 was dependent on 
him, and I feared to tell him that I was already the 
husband ef another. It was a terrible time, Bessie, 
but if I could tell you all, you would think that [ was 
treated worse than ever son was treated before. I 
cannot tell you; so let this explanation suffice, and give 
me at least the pity and sympathy I deserve from my 
own daughter ” 











Bessie listened with eager interest to this lame and 


impotent excuse; but anxious as she was to find soime- | 


thing in her supposed father to love and rexpect, she 
could not trust his word when he assured ler that so 
good a man as she knew Squire Aslilvy to have been 
would have treated him unjustly. She said: 

“You have my sympathy, sir, for your sufferings, 
but I trust they are all over now, ari if you choose, 
you can pass the rest of your life in peace and 
corntort.” 

“How can I have either when Frank and Evelyn 
torment meas they do? ‘There they are now, stand- 
ing together on the steps. I do wouder where 
Augusta is, that she permits them to talk together so 
intimately.” 


As the carriage drew up at the door, he saw that | 
Mrs. Ashley and Augusta were standing just within | 


the hall, where they could hear all that ; assed between 
the two young people. 


Somewhat mollified by this, Ashley smoothed lis | 


brow a little and stood on the steps several minutes 
looking over the well-remembered scene. 

The place was as well kept asin days of yore, 
and he could detect few changes during the long 
series of years gince he had last bebeld it, 

A resentful pang swelled his heart as he thought 
that his fair heritago was lost to him and to his son 


after him, through what he considered the harshness | 


of his father. 


Mrs, Ashley came forward to welcome him, and a | 


luxurious chair was brought near the door at his 
request, that he might, at his ease, survey the scene 
without. 

The ball ran through the whole length of the 
house, and was nearly twenty feet wide. The walls 
were furnished with dark oaken panels, quaintly 
carved, and in every compartment hung a family 
portrait. 

Among them was the sister of Squire Ashley, an 
exquisite picture of a most beautiful woman, who had 
died in the first bloom of youth. 

On this picture the gaze of Augusta was fastened 
with a half-frightened, half-bewildered expression, 
which soon attracted the attention of her husband. 
He followed the direction of her eyes, and seemed 
startled himself as he looked from tie portrait to 
Evelyn, who was standing aside speaking in low tones 
with Bessie.—He thouglhit: 

“] had forgotten how Aunt Imogene looked, but it 
is very strange that Evelyn should so exactly resemble 
her. Who can the child be, | wonder? She has 
every mark of the Ashley family, and her very ways 
often remind me of my sister Ellinor though she has 


[A CONSULTATION. ] 


| little of her fire, 
though, by my management. I sometimes wish that | 
[knew who the girl really belongs to; but why | 
| should I trouble myself about that, when she represents 

| fortune to me.” 

Mrs. Ashley also remarked the interest with which 
| Augusta compared the portrait with her step-daughter, 

and she said: 

“Miss Evelyn Ashley shows her descent plainly 
enough, though Bessie bears no resemblance to her 
father’s family. The portrait of Ler great aunt might | 
| pass for hers.” 

“It is wonderful,” replied Augusta, absently; “I 
; am bewildered by the likeness. It is the strangest 
| thing I——” 

“What is so strange about it, madam?” broke in 
Ashley, in his sharpest tones. ‘Is there anything 
| extraordinary in my daughter bearing a resemblance 
to my family? I beg, Mrs. Ashley, that you will act 
as if you were not quite demented.” 

Augusta cast a frightened glance at him, and the 
severe one he gave in return puzzled the keen 
| Observer who had once before noticed that there was 
| something singular eonnected with Evelyn. 

That she was an Ashley she never for a moment 
| doubted, but from that hour she began to think that 
| Evelyn might not be the daughter of Grace Arden. 

Bessie drew Evelyn forward and gaily said: 

“If my grandfather had ever seen my sister, he 
would have recognized her as his true descendant, 
and have given her at least Aunt Imogene’s portion 
of the inheritance; for she is wonderfully like her.” 

Evelyn gazed upon the dark beauty of the picture, 
aud with a pleased smile recognized the resemblance 
to herself. She said: 

Frank has often told me of this portrait, and ex- 
| pressed the hope that my fate would not be as sad as 
tuat of the original. But I am not, halfso beautiful 
as she is, Bessie.” 

Frank had drawn near enough to whisper: 

“In my eyes, you are even lovelier, my dark-eyed 
fairy.” 

The faint flush that arose to Evelyn's cheek was 
detected by Ashley, and suspecting its cause, be cried 


| out: 


“Come here to me, you abominable little flirt, and I 
will tell you what the fate of your kinswoman. was, 
Her lover was thrown from his horse almost at her 
feet, and killed by the fall. The shock threw her into 
convulsions, and she died before the night was over. 
Had she lived she would never have had another 
lover. Such are the women of my race, Miss Ashley, 


I have quenched that out of her, | 








but I am afraid you are a poor specimen of them. 
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girl who has so little respect for herself as to listen tc 
love-speeches from her sister's betrothed, can hare 
little in common with the broken-hearted Imogene 
Ashley.” : 

Evelyn involuntarily cast an appealing glance at 
Mrs. Ashley, who was touched with con:passion for 
her when she saw her quivering lips and _ tearful 
eyes. 

With some asperity, she said : 

“My dear Mr. Ashley, I hoped that on the occasion 
of your first visit to your old home, you would find 
nothing to annoy you. I entreat that for this day, at 
least, the doors of the Temple of Janus shall be shut, 
and peace reign in our little world.” 

He repjied, with some haughtiness: 

“Excuse me, madam, I have no right to become the 
spirit of discord in a house in which I knew I no 
longer possess any right. I forgot that I was not 
under my own roof tree, but after your reminder, | 
shall not become again oblivious of that fact.” 

She looked annoyed, but did not venture to utter 
the reply that rose to her lips. 

Wentworth, to save Evelyn from any further re- 
buke, sauntered from the house, and did-not reappear 
until dinner was on the table. 

To divert theirirritable guest until that time arrived, 
Bessie bad a fine'stereoscope brought into the hall, 
and placed in an advantageous position. She then 
arranged in it a series of European views, and de- 
clared she was going ona tour with her father. 

Together they examined tke views, many of which 
were familiar to Mr. Ashley, and he became really 
entertaining as he descri portions of his foreign 
t 8. 

two elder ladies, with their crotchet work, 
sat within the sound of his voice, and each one cot- 
gratulated herself that her béfe noir was at least 
quiet. 

Evelyn seated herself on an ottoman in the door- 
way, and watched the distant figure of Wentworth 
walking to and fro in the grove, as if wrapt in troubled 
thought. 

The remainder of the day passed more pleasantly 
than might have been expected, for Mrs. Asbley and 
Bessie exerted themselves to remove every cause o! 
vexation from their irritable guest, and he conde- 
scended to be amused by the united efforts of the 
whole party, except Frank, who again disappeared 2s 
soon as dinner was over. 

In the evening he insisted that Bessie should re- 
turnto Arden Place and spend several days, to whict 
Mrs. Ashley consented with extreme reluctance. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE 


BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


By W. E. Cuapwicx. 
———_>—__ — 
CHAPTER XLIIL 
I know thee not—and yet our spirits seem 
Together linked by sympathy and love. 
Mrs. Welby. 

I would bring balm and pour it in your wound, 

Cure your distempered mind, and heal your fortunes, 
Dryden. 

Tue ery of the invalid was followed by another 
and another, still more piercing, and before the sound 
had died from the chamber, or Dr. Mure had recovered 
his self-possession, Walter had reached. his, bedside. 
Parkin, who was half-frightened out of his senses by 
the sudden tumult, followed his master, The artist 
was startled at the scene that met his gaze—the patient 
sitting upright in his bed, holding the wig and beard 
of the nurse in his hands, and the doctor, without 
disguise, other than his stained complexion, standing 
in an attitude of bewilderment beside him, 

“What does this mean?” demanded Walter, looking 
from one to the other. 

The invalid recognized the artist at once as his 
benefactor, of Rock. Laud, and uttering a cry of joy, 
fell back on his pillow. 

A prolonged observation of the cowering docter con- 
vinced Walter that he beheld the nurse whom he had 
hired to care for the fugitive, and he comprehended 
that for some purpose le had been disguised. It was 
easy to see that the invalid had stripped him of his 
disguise, but the whole matter seemed to the artist 
almost too mysterious for comprehension. 

“ Be kind enough to explain this scene, Mr. Bowen,” 
he said, fixing a stern gaze upon the doctor, 

“No explanation is necessary,” responded the 
doctor, doggediy. “Your friend here is delirious, 
and thinks he basseen me before—that's all!” 

The patient struggled again to a sitting position, 
and exclaimed in a tone of intense excitement, which 
was seen to be perfectly free from delirium: 

“ He is my enemy—the person whohad imprisoned 
me for years—the doctor !” 

Walter uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
tegarded the exposed nurse more narrowly, Despite 
the stained complexion, he was not long in reeogniz- 
ing him as one of the men he bad seen guarding the 
ingitive at Rock Land. 

The doctor, not being aware of the recognition, or 
that he had ever before been scen by the artist, 





[HE FUGITIVE SEES HIS PURSUERS.] 


speedily concocted an explanation which appeared to 
him very plausible, and informed Walter that it was 


| 


all a mistake, that he wore a wig and false beard to | 


avoid recognition from pressing creditors, and that he 
knew nothing whatever of the patient, having never 
seen him before enteriug upon his present duties, 

“Stop !” interrupted Walter, sternly. ‘I have seen 
you before, and know who and what youare ! I know 
you entered this house in order to injure my friend 
in some way, and I order you to quit it directly— 
without a miuute's delay!” 

The crest-fallen doctor saw that the artist was in 
earnest, and he felt some awe and fear before Walter's 
flashing eyes, and slight, commanding figure, With- 
out venturing another word, and apparently rejoiced 
to get off so well, he started for the door. 

“Take your wig aud beard with you !” commanded 
Walter, ‘You can tell your employer that your 
schemes—whatever they were—have failed, and that 
he need not be at the trouble to repeat them, as my 
friend will be sufficiently guarded in future!” 

The doctor mechanically picked up his late disguise 


.from the floor to which they had fallen, and left the 


room With the air of a whipped cur. Parkin followed 
him to the ante-chamber, made him put on his hat, 
which he was near forgetting, and then wita sundry 
threats of police and justice, ushered him from the 
building, carefully locking the doors behind him. 

Meatiwhile the fugitive had continued to sit in his 
bed, looking about him with a strangely wondering 
gaze, finally regarding his host. with an expression of 
mingled astonishment and gratitude, 7 

“ Where am I?” he asked, excitedly. “I fell upon 
upon the sands, upon the sea-shore, weary and ill, 
and awaken hereand in your care! Oh, tell me ? 

“TIush !” said Walter, in a tone of gentle authority. 
“You are safe, and must not think of your late 
dangers. I found you on the sea-shore and brought 
you to my chambers in London, where you now are. 
I will tell you more after you shall have slept!” 

As he spoke, the artist gently insisted upon his 
patient’s lying down, and smoothed his pillows, and 
wiped bis forehead of its dripping perspiration, with 
womanly tenderness, 

The fugitive seemed desirous of talking and of 
asking more questions, but Walter's air of quiet firm- 
nesss commanded his obedience, and his feelings 
found vent only in a look of relief‘and intense grati- 
tude. To allay his excitability and restlessness, 
Walter administered to him an anodyne, and under 
its influence he soon fell asleep, his hand clasped in 
that of his host, 

For hours the artist sat by the bedside of the 





invalid, leaving him but once or twice, and then only 
to partake of necessary food and exercise in the 
adjoining dressing-room. And for hours the fugitive 
lay in a death-like sleep, giving no sign of life be- 
yond the faint regular heaving of his chest. 

Parkix stole into the room several times, entreating 
to be allowed to relieve his mastcr at his post, but 
Walter steadily declined his services, although he 
allowed his faithful valet to share his duties as 
nurse, 

When the physician called, he expressed little sur- 
prise and considerable gratification at the great 
change for the better in his patient, and declared that 
the fever was entirely broken up and there was no 
danger of a relapse, 

‘He will soon be about, Mr. Loraine,” he said. 
“ His constitution seems to have been naturally strong, 
and his convalescence will be very rapid, I think. 
His illness has been too brief to deplete his strength 
greatly !” 

Walter declared his pleasure at this announcement, 
and after a few additional remarks and some di- 
rections, the physician took his departure. 

Early in the afternoon the fugitive opened his eyes 
in recognition of the kindly face beside him, and 
tightened his clasp of Walter's hand, giving it a 
grateful pressure. 

With his disengaged hand, the artist felt the pulse 
of the invalid, and said : 

“You may talk now, sir. The doctor has been 
here and says you are getting on finely ——” 

“ The doctor !” repeated the invalid, with a startled 
expression on his white face, and a quick glance 
around the room. 

“Yes, the physician whom I always employ in 
case of illness,” answered Walter, reassuringly. 

“Then I have been ill! How long?” 

The artist replied by relating how he had found 
him upon the sandy sea-coast aud had brought him 
to his chambers in London. 

“ But—but. Doctor Mure? How came he here ?” 

“We was recommended to me under an assumed 
name,” was the reply, “as a superior nurse, and I en- 
gaged him to attend you. Hew did you discover 
his identity ?” 

“ He was trying to make me drink poison, I think,” 
said the invalid, “and I suddenly seemed to regain 
my senses and recognize him. I think I knew him 
by his wicked eyes, and so I clutched at his disguise. 
How nice it seems to be here !’’ 

As he uttered the last sentence, the sick man’s eyes 
wandered curiously about every object in the bed- 
chamber, dwelling upon the pictures on the walls, 
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sts. the various hand- 
the luxurious bed 


the status brack 
some adornings, and lastly, upon 
which } ccupied, 

It had been many years since his gaze 
upon such luxuries. 

Walter propped him up in the bed, 
position, and then said: 

‘Shall I not communicate with your daughter, 
sir? If you will give me her address——” 

“ Not yet—not yet!” replied the invalid, nervously. 
“Not till I am quite well. If she were to know of 
my being alive, she could not keep her knowledge 
from my enemy, and I should be doomed. I must be 
patient a little longer—only a little longer.” 

His nen eae his countenance 
assumed an expression of patience, that seemed to 
have been familiar te. it. 


tes upo n marl le 


had rested 


in an easy 


do not like to force myself inte yeur pata sir; 
but it is evident te me that you Sook @ sincere and 
earnest friend.” , 

“TI do,” was the agitated response, “ No oneneeds 
a friend more than Ide. Giveme « little time to 
think, Mr Loraine.” 

Walter replied by withdrawing himself from the 
bedside, in order that hia presence might not disturb. 
the reflestions of his guest, who gave himself up to 


and said: 


“ier odie silence, the invalid snormoned him, 


dence from you @ little 

your friendship end 

from want of confidesee in you; 
you become aware of my history, 
marked for persecation by my wicked 
have been se good to me, that I caumot 
thonght ef bringing evil upem you.” 

“ You need have no such fears, sit,” 
“T am not without friends or 

“True; but they cannot protect you from 
sidious arts of the man to whom I owe the 
my life. Doetor Mare found. his way to my 
his identity unsuspected by you; and there are ather 
men equally ready to work harm to me, who would 
need but a hint to include you in their wicked 
schemes. Who knows but there may be spies in the 
very next room ?” 

He concluded with a sudden look of alarm and ap- 
prehension, startiag up asif to flee, and Walter found 
ita difficult task to soothe him into his previous 
calmness, 

“Tam not safe here,” said the haunted fugitive, 
efter a pause. “Doctor Mure has been here, and it 
even seems to me that my enemy has breathed this 
very air, It may seem wild, but I hada vision of 
him last night. He looked dark, menacing, terrible, 
as if he longed to kill me. Oh, I am not. safe here, 
Mr. Loraine. I am ouvly bringing trouble on you by 
remaining.” 

Walter comprehended that the apprehensions of his 
guest were due to bis years of suffering, te adven- 
ture with Doctor Mure on the previous night, and.his 
present physical weakness ; and he exerted himself to 
encourage and soothe him, 

As he leaned over the patient, his glorious beauty 
revealed to the best advantage by the full light from 
the window, the attention of the invalid seemed to be 
diverted from himself, and he regarded his host with 
singular earnestness. The cause of that regard was 
evinced by his next remark. 

“T have thought once or twice that your face was 
familiar to me, Mr™Loraine, and I now see the reason. 
You are the very image of Lord Rosenbury af pour 
age ! Perhaps you are a relative of his lordship ? 

“No, I am not,3 replied Walter. “The samo 
remark has often been made to me before. I knew 
his lordship, and I owe my present prosperity to him. 
You speak of him as alive, sir. Do you not kuow 
that he is dead ?” 

“Dead! Ak, no, I did not know it!” said the 
invalid, with a sigh. “Dead! I suppose that most 
of those I ence knew are dead? It seems to me, Mr. 
Loraine, that you must be mistaken in declaring 
yourself in no way related to Lord Rosenbnry. Your 
likeness to him, his kindness to you—surely these are 
not accidental circumstances ?” 

“They are indeed,” declared Walter, with a flush 
on his cheeks, “ particularly the first. I had no claim 
whatever upon Lord Rosenbury’s consideration beyond 
having been born upon his estate of Rosenbury Heath. 
My birth was humble, my mother having been before 
her marriage a favourite servant of Lady Rosenbury, 
and my father was employed as a gardener by his 
late lordship.” 

“ Fmpossible !” ejaculated the invalid, as he marked 
the noble features and patrician bearing of his young 
host. 

“By no means, sir. IT see you are surprised that a 
gardener’s son should have attained to the degree of 


and 
but 


» 


in- 
of 
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}me to the University, and afterwards to Italy. 


luxury you see around me, and I will give you an 
explanation. ‘I'he present Lord Rosenbury was my 
foster-brother in his infancy, and on that account, 
perhaps, Lady Rosenbury took a deep interest in me. 
L early showed a fondness for pictures and painting, 
and her ladyship having the same tastes in anan- 
usual degree, took great pride in my development, 
ae as her own son showed no taste for art, 

spent days and weeks at Rosenbury House, studying 


the contents of the picture gallery, and winniag-the | 


friendship of both the noble pair. His lordship\sent 
At 


higdeath, he crowned his goodness to me by leawing 


\me an annuity of five hundred a yéar.” 


“A strange history,” commented tha fagitive,who 
had listened with great interest to the narration, 
although he had not neglected to keep up a sort.od 
Watch upon the door, as if his feavs had ge ane 
@tieted, not destroyed. “I do not wonder at ~ 
imterest felt in you by Lord and a 
Le@sider your resemblance to his 
®omething at the least extremely remarkable.” © 

Walter had heard similar remarks ct 


friends of Lady Rosenbury, and he attached” 
Hiéfle importance to them, considering: his 


likeness to the late Lord Rosenbury a@ one of those 
coigeidences which sometimes, though seldom, ocouny 

Bustead, therefore, of devoting thought to this 
@a which so much might have been suggested to 


dhe thought of the familiarity shown by thie 
With the name of Rosenbury, pane concluded 


| 


quest had enjoyed the same 
of course, that did mot soma 
mere fact of a, former acq 
noble people. But the fugitive was 
, showed such intimate 

courtesies of existence, used sach corredt 
ete., that it was easy to prove him 
Walter had sufficient insight into human 
feel assured that. he could place implicit ireshtntae 
trathfalness of his guest. 

“ Andso you are a painter, Mr. Loraine ?” asked the 
fugitive, after regarding Walter's thoughtful face for 
some time in silence. 

“Lam,” replied Walter, arousing himself from his 

“ These pi on the walls are mine.” 

The invalid tirned his gaze upon the paintings 
indicated, but. soom returned it.to the artist, asking to 
what class of pictures he devoted his attention. 

“To original pictures, such as fancy ‘portraits of 
personages who have captivated my fancy,” was the 
reply, “like the heroes and heroines of poetry. I also 
paint bits of landscape, and work out my own ideas 
upon canvas.” 

“Phen you never paint portraits ?” 

“That is not my vocation,” answered Walter, with 
asmile. “I think I should never succeed in that 
branch: of art, for I should not have my heart in my 
work. I have painted a few portraits,” he added, 
“but very few. Among them were twoor three differ- 
ent ones of the late Lord Rosenbury, ‘Her ladyship, 
I believe, has always a copy in her private sitting- 
room, whether at her town or country house.” 

As his guest seemed greatly iuterested in hearing 
his past history, and in listentng seemed to forget his 
apprehensions, Walter entertained him at some length, 
relating anecdotes of Lady Rosembury and her late 


. busband, illustrative of their goodness and nobility of 


character, and occasionally modestly touching upon 
incidents in his own career. 

oe shoukd lite to see more of your paintings, Mr. 
Loraine,” at length said the invalid. 

“ You shall, sir, when you areable to be moved 
iuto the studio. I shall then be very happy to show 
you, not only my own pictures—thos» I have remain- 
ing—but also some by several of the acknowledged 
masters of the art. I think you will be able to sit up 
& little in a day or two.” 

“Oh, yes,.T must sit up to-morrow!” said the in- 
valid, eagerly. “I ought to be up to-day, I really 
ought. I have no time to lose in i@leness.” 

“ We will see how you feel to-morrow. If you are 
able to sit np, you shall be moved into another room 
for change of scene.” 

“Thank you. You are very kind to me, Mr. Lo- 
raine, as kind as if you were my own son. How proud 
your mother must be of you!” 

Walter replied that she was dead. 

“You are not married, of. course ?” 

“ Not yet,” answered the artist, with a blush that 
did not escape the quick, keen gaze of his guest. 

“T hope when you marry you will find a wife who 
can appreciate you,” said theinvatlid, slowly. “I was 
blest in my married Tife more than men usually are, 
Mr. Loraine, and I cannot desire for you greater hap- 
piness than I enjoyed, I think a couple could pot be 
happier than we were—my geutle wife and I.” 

He seemed about to sink into ‘a pain{al reveri¢, 
when the artist replied, the flush on his cheeks 
deepening : 

“T have already chosen my future wife, sir, and 





she is an angel among women! Beautiful in 
and feature, lovely in character, sweet-tempered, y 
generous, and truthful, she is a rare and noble 
worthy of the deepest love and veneration. 
ihe belle of the season !” 
“Indeed! A beauty and a belle, 
birth 2” 
“She is. I was employed to paint her portrait, ang 
er de engaged I learned to admire and love jo, 
Discovered, through no means of hers, for sho j, 
pla ap such things, that her hand an H 1 purse 
were always open to de good wnostentatiously ; th rm 
though she was the gay and courted belle fe 80 
many of her smiles were lavished: upon the shor a an ~ 
to when her yisits were like sun. 
she carried hap- 


!” said the for 
made great 


yer 


Ts she of y dla 


aware of my want of 
wht of nothing but our con- 
and that she loved me, 
secret,” he added, “as it 
< not ne eee approbation of her guardian, 
to merry a man of noble birth, ths 
pe aah, per . We haveaccording]ly agreed 
until the lady comes of age, or until some- 
te us’shall occur. There is no like- 

ow me anew. this year.” 

He concinded with a.sigh, aud a momentary look of 

shadowed his usually bright face. 

Gere yr rights,” said the fugitive, “I may 
jf sd your cause with the lady's 
alii te Loraine. If want of fortune be the 
obstacle, and I come into my own, we shall spee lily 
overcome his objections, If want of rank, we must 
overcome his prejudices, by telling him of the great 
who from the humblest positions have be- 

come the honoured guests of kings.” 

“His motives are entirely different, sir,” returned 
Walter, impelled to ccutinue his confidence, yet won- 
dering why hedidso. “ The lady possesses a large 
fortune, and her guardian, who is involved in difii- 
culties, desires to retain a large portion of it for him- 
self. Lord Rosenbury made some sort of arrange- 
ment with him, making the: lady’s hand an object of 
barter and sale, and her guardian is determined to 
compel her to wed him.” 

“Infamous!” exclaimed the invalid, his pale checks 
flushing with indignation. ‘Bat the lady will not 
yield?” 

“Never. Shedoes not like Lord Rosenbury, and 
will not marry him.” 

“Tonce-had an extensive acquaintance with titled 
persons,” said the fugitive, after a pause; “and I 
may even have been acquainted with the guardian of 
this young lady, or ler friends: Will you toll me her 
name?” 


| fortune, and -yet she 
geniality of goal and 
Our engagement is 


Walter momentarily hesitated, in surprise at his own 
extraordinary communicativepess to one who was 
nearly an entire stranger; bat he saw no reason to 
deny the request for the name of his betrothed. 

“Since I have told you so much, sir, of the lady 
and myself,” he said, “I have no objection to telling 
you her name, although it may be long before our en- 
gagement is made public. Sheis the Lady Geraldine 
Summers, the niece of the Earl of Montford.” 

The fugitive started, as if to rise from his pillow, 
and then sank back, his face wearing 4 pallor like 
that of death. 

Walter being absorbed in his own reflections, did 
not notice the emotion of his guest, who finally wur- 
mured : 

“ And you are engaged to marry her ?” 

The artist replied in the affirmative. 

“ And she is the noble being you have described to 
me ?” 

Walter assented. 

Tears sprang to the eyes of the fugitive, and a “ 
ofiutense joy irradiated his countenance, while 
seemed to be breathing a prayer of thanksgiving. 

““T—I knew the family once,” he said, as the artist 
at length looked at him. “How singular that you 
are engaged to marry her: She conld not have 
chosen more wisely than in accepting you as ler 
future husband.” 

“T fear Lhave excited you by this talk of people 
with whose names you haye been familiar, sir,” re- 
marked Walter, “J ought to leave you.’ 

“ No, no,” pleaded the invalid. “So you painted 
the picture of the lady? Have you a copy of it? 
Would you let moe see it?” 

“TI have a copy painted on ivory,” was the re- 
sponse, ‘It was copied from ‘the large picture. As 
my description of her—feeble as it was—seemed 
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have interested you in the Lady Geraldine, I shall 
take pleasure in showing you her likeness.” 

He turned away, drawing from his bosom the pic- 
ture which was attached to his neck by a slender 
chain of gold, and opening the case, handed it to his 


est. 
or Whill you look at that,” he said, “I will go into 
my studio fora carte de visite portrait of the Lady 
Geraldine, and from both you can form a correct idea 
of her appearance.” 

He withdrew, intent upon the entertainment of the 
invalid, and the latter regarded the picture. 

It was ap excellent portrait of Geraldine, portraying 
her in all her youthful bloom and loveliness, and as 
the fugitive gazed upon it a heavy mist of tears 
obscured his vision. Dashing away the tears, he 
looked long and earnestly, and then pressed the 
picture to his lips, kissing it with a passionate ten- 
derness and yearning, murmuring incoherent and un- 
intelligible words, 

His agitation and emotion were subdued by tle 
time the artist returned with the carte pieture, and he 
compared the. two calmly, giving preference to the 
one on ivory. 

“T knew you would admire her!” said Walter, 
restoring the picture and chain tohis person, “But 
you look worn and tired, sir. Can you not get a 
little more sleep?” 

“T will try,” answered the invalid, merely closing 
his eyes ‘‘Imust get strength for to-morrow. I 
am impatient to set about reclaiming my rights !” 

Walter drew the fleecy curtains of the bed, that the 
light might not render his guest wakeful, and then 
witlidrew to a little distance, indulging in lover-like 
thoughts of his betrothed. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


Must I consume my life—this little life— 
In guarding againstall may make it less? 


Tue invalid spent the remainder of the day and 
the subsequent night in tranquil sleep, and Walter 
gave up his post as nurse to Parkin, retiring to liis 
couch in the studid. He arose early on the morrow, 
and returned to his guest, who was already awake, 
and appearing quite well, with the exception of a 
little excitability and nervousness. Expressing his 
plessureat this improvement in the health of the 
invalid, the artist informed him that he weuld soon 
be permitted to Jeave his bed for another room. 

“I must get up this morning,” was the decided 
answer. “It would injure me far more to lie in bed 
than tosit up. I am.almost well, Mr. Loraine!” 

Walter endeavoured to persuade him to bear in- 
action a little longer, but the patient replied dy as- 
suring him that his illness had done him no injury 
whatever, having served only to deprive him of a 
portion of his too great excitability, ; 

“Tam as strong as. ever,” he concluded, “or at any 
rate quite strong enough to walk about.” 

Seeing him so determined to rise and conquer his 
illness, the artist finally yielded to the demands of his 
guest, promising that he should take his breakfast in 
the studio.. Parkin was informed of the proposed 
movement, and after completing the preparations 
necessary to. the change of quarters, assisted. the in- 
valid to.attire himself. 

His tvilet completed, and habited in one of Walter's 
dressing-gowns, the fugitive was, placed in, an easy 
armm-chair, and wheeled through the. dressing-room 
into the studio, whieh appeared to even better advan- 
tage than usual, the easel, etc., having been stowed 
in an adjacent closet, and:the air being perfumed with 
the odour of fresh flowers. 

Walter came forward with.a smile to welcome lis 
guest, who looked about him with au air of surprise, 
exclaiming : 

“ And this.is your studio, Mr. Loraine? It looks 
like a lady’s boudoir.” 

“Ladies. come here sometimes to Ipok at my pic- 
tures,” ded Walter. ‘ Besides,” he added, “I 
like these little luxuries about me on my own account. 
I quite appreciate these modern appliances, and am 
glad J did not happen to live in those barbarous days 
when a roof overhead and a pile of straw to lie upon 
were considered the great luxuries of existence.” 

As the fugitive looked upon Walter's bright, hand- 
some face, and his epmaunuiding, Sorin enveloped in his 
gay gown, he thought that the luxuries filling the 
room were very appropriately bestowed upon their 
owner, 

While the artist conversed pleasantly with his 
guest, Parkin was intent upon. hospitality, and soon 
&nuounced that, breakfast was egy A 

The invalid was wheeled to the breakfast-table, 
which presented, an. array of delicate viands, with 
coffee and tea. In, the centre of the table stood a 
Parian vase,filled with flowers, and a tiny bouquet 
lay beside each plate. 

“It's a long time since I sat at a breakfast-table, 


Mr. Loraine,” said the fugitive, witha sigh. “Ah! 
if you but knew the daily tortures of my existence 
for years!” 

Walter endeavoured to dissipate the gloomy thoughts 
of his guest, as he served him to delicate bits of 
chicken, cut in morsels, and to the various edibles, 
and he was soon successful, the invalid quickly seeming 
to forget his past misfortunes. 

The meal concluded and the table removed, Walter 
wheeled his guest in front of the several pictures, and 
Was surprised once or twice at hearing him name 
the painter merely from an examination of the 
painting. 

“You must have been familiar with the works of 
the great painters, sir?” he said. 

“T wks, Mr. Loraine. I had a fondness for art. 
Perhaps I may yet have the pleasure of showing you 
through my gallery of pictures, collected by myself 
in my early manhood.” 

“T hope so!” declared Walter. 

pictures you see are my own.” 

The itivalid expressed a warm admiration for all 

the productions of Walter’s brush, and it was easy to 

see that this admiration was not only unfeigned, 

hes the result of a cultivated and discrimivating 
te. 

When he had finished his survey, Walter induced 
him to lie upon the couch, in order that he might not 
too greatly fatigue himself. ‘Titis hud been scarcely 
accomplished, when Parkin entered beariug a letter 
to his nraster. 

The artist perused it, and was about to toss it aside, 
when he noticed that the invalid was regarding the 
missive with a look of mingled inquiry and alarm, aud 
he explained: e 

“ The letter has no reference to you, sir, but is from 
a friend of mine, Lord Clair. His lordship says that 
he has @ splendid Murillo at his heuse, which he 
desires to show me. It has but just arrived from the 
Continent, and he purposes sending it to-morrow to 
his country seat.” 

The fugitive drew a long breath ef relief, and an- 
swered ; 

“T feared that the letter had some reference to 
Doctor Mure’s expulsion from this house, or to my 
presence here. You will go, of course?” 

Walter answered that he'thouglit not. 

“T beg you will go, Mr. Loraine,” was the earnest 
response. “J hope you won't decline the pleasure on 
my account. Iam quite well now, and shall do very 
nicely with your valet to take care of me. You are 
looking quite pale and in need of some diversion. I 
shall be quite unhappy if you decline this invitation!” 

Walter did not decide immediately, but at length, 
seeing that his guest would be really troubled at his 
foregoiug the pleasure offered him, replied: 

“Then I will go, sir, but my absence will not exceed 
@ couple of hours. Parkin will guard you agaiust 
all intrusion and render you every attention !” 

The fugitive was pleased with this decision,’ and 
the artist finally withdrew to dress for the proposed 
visit. He soon returned to the studio, saw that lis 
guest was well cared for, and then, after giving orders 
to Parkin to obey the iuvelid implicity, set out to visit 
Lord Clair, 

“ How good he is!” murmured the fugitive, when 
he feund himself alone. “I owe to him my life and 
liberty. He is worthy of—of her, and they shall yet 
be happy !” 

There were tears in his eyes when he thus spoke, 
and he sank into deep thought that was not all made 
up of bitterness and sorrow. At length he spoke 
again: 

a. How glad Iam that I did not ebey my impulse 
to tell this young artist the story of my life! I shall 
have & pleasant surprise in store for him !” 

For some time he mused thus, but his thoughts 
were duterrupted by the emtvance of Parkin, who 
respectiully demanded if there was not something he 
could do to lighten his loneliuess. 

“TJ am not lonely, thank you,” he responded, “ Yet, 
stay. Give me your arm, and I will walk about the 
room a little, and ascertain how much strength 1 

ssess.” 

The valet complied with the request, giving the 
gentleman, his arm, and assisting him to rise and cross 
the floor. 

he invalid was delighted with the strength of 
which he foand himself possessed and speedily dis- 
missed the valet’s support, walking about alone. 

“Tam like the man who fancied himself fatally shot 
when he had only been stunned by a vassing ball,” he 
said. “I fancied I must necessarily be weak because 
I had been ill, but I find myself nearly as well as 
before !” 

“ You must be careful not to use your strength too 
far, sir,” cautioned the valet. “My master would 
never forgive me, sir, if harm should come to you 
through my carelessness!” : 

“Your master is very good, Parkin,” said the 


“Phe rest of the 





gentleman, a sudden tremor in his tones. 


“Good, sit!” exclaimed the valet. ‘“ Begging your 
pardon, sir, but good ain't the word for him! He 
ought to have been a lord, sir, but he'll be a great 
man yet, I am sure, sir!” 

The invalid could not resist « smile at the affectionate 
enthusiasm of the valet, and he thought how noble 
must be artist’s character when even - his servant 
leved lim so devotedly. 

“You're a good fellow, Parkin,” he said, kindly. 
“T am sure Mr. Lorvine is attached to you and 
appreciates your faithfulness and devetedness !” 

“T know he does!” replied the valet, confidently. 
“ He always has a smile and a kind word for me, no 
matter how gloomy the day is, or how low-spirited he 
may feel—for he did use to have his sad days, sir, 
though he don’t have ’em now!” 

The invalid was better able than Parkin to supply 
the reason of the change in Walter's moods, knowing 
that lately the sunshine of love had brightened his 
path, but of this, of course he said nothing. 

“Just move my chair over by the window, Parkin,” 
he remarked. “I think T'll look out into the street, 
and see the people pass. It will also be pleasant te 
look at the river !” 

Parkin obeyed, removing the chair to the spot 
designated, and the invalid then crossed tle floor and 
took his seat just in the shadow of the window-cur- 
tain, which protected him from all observation of any 

“by, while not intercepting from him an excel- 
ent view of the terrace. 

The fresh summer air that entered, bringing with 
it the sounds of busy life, was delightful to him. 

“Ah! this is pleasant!” he said, with a long breath. 
How pleasant it must be to live here all the time, sur- 
rounded with fliese books, statuettes, and pictures! 
Your master is a great painter, Parkin !” 

“T know it, sir,” responded the valet, in a tone of 
intense gratification and pride, as if he were listening 
to praise of himself. “The great lords and ladies 
don’t come herein their carriages for nothing, sir! I 
know very well that my master is the greatest 
painter that ever lived, sir!” 

It was pleasant to notice Parkin’s pride and satisfac- 
tion in his master’s reputation as an artist. 

“ And that ain’t all,” he added, “he’s handsomer 
than a picture, sir, himself. I°d rather look at lim 
than any paintiag I ever saw!” 

The invulid suffered Parkin to continue his praises 
of his master, the valet never knowing wien to stop 
talking upon that, with him, favourite subject, and 
while he lent a listening ear permitted his gaze to 
rove up and dewn the terrace. 

Suddenly he started and grasped the valet's arm for 
support, seeming to be almost faiuting. 

* What is it, sir?” cried Parkin, in alarm. 

The invalid shuddered aud then pointed to the 
window. 

Parkin hastened to look out, but observed nothing 
to cause such agitation on the part of tle invalid. 

“T see nothing, sir,” he said. 

“Look! look! Dr. Mure!” 

Thusabjured, the valet looked again from the win- 
dow and observed the late nurse, whom he had ex- 
pelled from the house, sauntering along the oppesile 
side of the street with a careless air, yet evidently 
keeping a furtive watch upon the artist's residence. 

“Sure enough, sir, it is that fellow!” he exelaimed, 
keeping a little in the shadow of the eurtain, that the 
object of their remarks might not see him in turn. 
“Well, be’sa bold one! I wonder what he can be 
doing there!” 

The invalid aroused himself «nd again looked from 
the window, his form trembling convulsively as his 
gaze rested upon the figure of his enemy. 

“ Tle has been watching the house, Parkin!” he 
ejaculated, with sudden terror. “He saw Mr. Lo- 
raine go away, and porlaps intends to enter in lis 
absence!” 

“ Let him try it, sir!” exclaimed Parkin. “Noman 
comes into these chambers in my master's absence, 
unless the door is forsed open! 1’d call a policeman, 
sir, quicker’n lighting, and have him ‘rested! We'll 
watch his operations, if you please, sir!” 

Dr. Mure sauntered carelessly up and down the 
terrace once or twice, and then |e was joined by a man 
who had evidently been walking to and fro in front 
of Walter's residence, on the very same side of the 
terrace. His presence had not been noticed before on 
account of the balcony protecting him from view. 

“That fellow is his ‘complice, sir!” exclaimed 
Parkin. “I¢s queer, though, that every time l’ve 
been out of the house since the nurse went away I’ve 
seen that man, now with the doctor, walkin’ up and 
down. He was there this morning when I went out. 
I do believe he’s been watching the house !” 

“ He is!” said the invalid, quite frightened. “ He 
wants to get me away without disturbance, aud so 
has waited until your master went out before coming 
for me. Iam sure they mean me immediate mischief, 
now tbat Mr. Loraine is not here to protect me. 
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He pointed tremblingly to the doctor and his com- 
panion, who had accosted a policeman and who were 
addressing him with apparent earnestness, showing 
him a paper, which he examined carefully. 

\fter a minute’s discussion with the official, Mure's 
companion glided away, and the doctor and the 
policeman looked after him. 

[he fugitive instantly comprehended the entire 
scene, 

“T see it all!” he exclaimed, springing to his feet. 
* They have got an order for my arrest as an escaped 
lunatic, and have engaged the assistance of the 
policeman to aid in taking me! They have sent that 
ther man—a keeper—I have seen him Lefore—for a 
hackney coach, and when they see lim returning they 
will come for me! Oh, what shall I do?” 

He looked about him like a tortured animal not 
knowing whither to flee. 

Parkin was alarmed at the imminence of the fu- 
gitive’s peril, having profound awe of the authority of 
the police, and knowing that it would be impracticable 
to refuse to open the doors to the pursuers. 

‘“You have no place im which to hide me?” ex- 
slaimed the hunted fugitive, nearly wild with fears. 
“Lend me your coat, my good fellow, and I will go 
forth in that disguise. I beg of you——” 

The valet reflected that his garments would be 
much too short for the fugitive and would therefore 
attract instead of diverting attention, and he knew 
also that the artist’s chamber afforded no hiding-place 
that could escape the eyes of the pursuers. 

In this dilemma a fortunate idea occurred to him. 

“I have it sir,” he cried joyfully. “My master 
went to a fancy-dress ball last year as a patriarch or 
some such person, and I've got the things now. Vl 
get you off safe yet, sir, from those scoundrels!” 


He rushed into the ante-chamber and opened an! 


adjoining closet, while the hunted geutleman kept 
up au anxious excited gaze upon his enemies without. 


It was scarcely a half-minute when the valet hisfriend, was by no means to be disturbed by any 
returned to the studio with a wig and beard in | intruder. 


his hands and. sume 
arms. 

The false hair was long aud white and was soon 
secured to the head and chin of the invalid, who 
assisted the valet with feverish impatience aud more 
than his ordinary strength. 

* They'll hardly know you with that on, sir,” said 
Parkin, hurrying on a coat of ancient form and 
material, “You don’t look at all like yourself, sir. 
And here’s your dat—an odd one it is, sir—and 
there's your heavy cane, sir. Oh, you need gloves! 
lhere’s a pair of my master’s!” and he eaught 
up a pair of black kid gloves from the table. “ We'll 
have another look at those fellows, sir!” 

The doctor and the policeman still stood convers- 
ing at the corner, looking in the direction taken by 
the doctor's late companion, yet not forgetting to keep 
a Vigilant gaze upon the artist’s residence. 

“]’m sure I dou’t see how you are to get out, sir. 
They'll be sure to see you!” 

The invalid sank back into a chair with a groan. 

“Tfow foolish I have been!” he murmured. “ I 
should have told Mr. Loraine my name, everything! 
Why did I nos foresee that they would come for me in 
his first absence from home ?” 

“Don’t give up, sir!” said the valet, still peering 
forth from the window. “There comes the other 
man, joining ’em again! I suppose you haven't as 
much money with you as you'd like, sir,” he added, 
leaving his post, “aud if you'd accept a triflin’ loan 
as comin’ from my master——” 

He paused, and put his half-filled purse into the in- 
valid’s pocket. 

The ravings of thé fugitive during his recent deli- 
rium had given the faithfal valet an idea of the real 
state of the case in regard to the pursuers, and he had 
seec how devoted his master had been to his guest. 
He accordingly put forth every effort to shield the 
invalid from capture as an escaped lunatic. 

“ Are they coming?” asked the gentleman. 

Parkin retarned to the window. 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied. “ They are coming—the 
three of ‘em. And a hackney coach is coming, too, 
sir; they’re crossing the street. Oh! you're too late, 
sir.” 
The fugitive appeared fora moment paralyzed, and 
then he exclaimed : 

“Give mea pen and paper, quick! that I may 
write asingle line to Mr. Loraine.” 

Parkin hastened towards his master's desk, but sud- 
denly halted as he heard a loud knock upon the street- 
door. 

The sound seemed to endow the invalid with new 
strength and resolution, and he rose to his feet, saying 
calmly : 

“It’s too late to write. I must try to escape.” 

He hurried through the ante-chamber into the cor- 
ridor aud down a flight of stairs, only noticing that 
Parkin had shut and locked the door behind him, and 
when he gaiued a lower corridor, he paused a mumeut, 


antiquated garments upon his 








The porter had given ingress to his pursuers, 

“Come right up,” he heard the voice of Mure say- 
ing. ‘ We shall find the lunatic in bed, as he is still 
ill of fever, or just convalescent.” 

The tramp of three men ascending the stairs was 
next heard, and their footsteps sounded to the fugitive 
like the knell of fate. 

By a superhuman effort, he became calm and sub- 
dued the restless glitter of his eyes. 

“It’s fortunate we waited till the artist went out,” 
he next heard Mure rematk. “He has imposed very 
skilfully upon Mr. Loraine, who would have given us 
trouble, I dare say. Ah!” 

The pursuers had come face to face with the 
fugitive. 

The latter stood back a little in the shadow of the 
wall, as if to allow the new-comers to pass him, and 
leaned upon his walking-stick, as if his tigure had 
been carved from stone, 

The doctor stared hard a moment at the disguised 
fugitive, then bowed, which courtesy the invalid re- 
turned by touching his broad-brimmed hat with his 
gloved hand. 

The pursuers passed on, ascending the next flight 
of stairs, but for a moment the fugitive found it im- 
possible to move. Outwardly impassible, his heart 
throbbed wildly, aud it seemed to him that he pos- 
sessed a, boiling cauldron within his breast. 

He waited, therefore, long enough to hear the pur- 
suers knock upon the door of the ante-cliamber and 
exclaim that the door was locked. He then pursued 
his way down the lower flight of stairs to tho street. 

As he proceeded, he heard Parkin’s voice in loud 





demand as to what was wanted, and who it could be 
who was making such a commotion upon Mr. 
Loraine’s door. : 

He heard Mure reply, aud heard Parkin respond | 
that he could uot give admittance to anyone, having | 
received orders from his master that a sick geutleman, 


‘This reply served to excite the pursuers, and they 
redoubled their loud knockiugs. 

Leaving all this noise behind him, the fugitive 
gained the sireet-door, which was ajar, aud passed 
out. 

The hackney-coachman had dismounted from his 
box and was awaiting the return of his employers. 
As the invalid passed him he looked idly. after him, 
noticing that he had come from the same dwelliag the 
pursuers had eutered, aud the fugitive realised that 
in a few minutes more his enemy would be oa his 
track. 

Passing down the terrace as fast as his apparent age 
would make seewly, he turned the nearest corner, aud 
then quickened his speed. He knew that Parkin was 
clever enough to keep his enemies employed for some 
time, and he felt a sentiment of relief as he hurried 
onwards, turning carners aud traversing streets, every 
moment increasivg the distauce between him and his 
pursuers, 

At length he came close upon a cab-stand, and 
remembering that the valet had given iim his purse, 
he calledacab and gave an order to a distant part of 
the town, whither he was driven. Arrived there, he 
dismissed the cabman and took another, directing him 
to drive to oneof the northern suburbs, which order 
was obeyed. ‘I'he fugitive then, feeling more secure, 
wandered from street to street, wondering what he 
had better do, and how he could best evade the pursuit 
of his enemies. 

(To be continued.) 


Ir appears that the Parliamentary deposits have not 


ameunted to nearly so much as was expected. They 
are £5,870,441 against £4,272,010 deposited last ses- 
sion. 

Tu Queen of Spain has just presented the Virgin 
with a splendid gown of moiré-antique, rose-coloured, 
trimmed with magnificent blonde aud tufts of green 
feathers and marabouts. 

Fesvwe will run high in the House of Lords this 
Session, if the report be true that the Bishop of London 
intends to persevere in his bill for more strictly point- 
ing out disputed items of the Rubric—in fact, to assail 
the High Churcb party's proclivities and views on 
ritualism, 

Viscount pE SuLeavu, French senator, formerly 
prefect of Marseilles, has been obliged to undergo’ the 
amputation of a foot. He was an officer of cavalry 
in the Grand Army of 1812, and had both his feet 
frozen in the retreat from Moscow. One of them has 
of late tormented him so much that lis medical atten- 
dants decided on taking it off. M. de Suleauis seventy- 
two years of age. 

A ruport has reached us that the Russian Govern- 
ment intends to invite the leading botanists and horti- 
culiurists who are going to’ assemble in London in 





May next, to hold tlieir meetiag for 1867 in St. 


fully convinced of the value of these international] 
gatherings, that Russian railways and steamers will be 
placed free of cost at the service of those who may 
honour the Petersburg meeting with their presence, 
or forward objects for exhibition. 

Tus American Government is repairing the light- 
houses: along the Atlantic and the Gulf coasts of the 
Soutnern States. By next summer all will probably 
be in order. Nearly 4,000,000 dollars are required to 
replace the property destroyed by the war, 

A BEAUTIFUL model of that most noble and interest. 
ing of allour cathedrals, Canterbury, will shortly be 
ou view in Loudon. ‘I'he whole is carved in wood on 
a regular scale, and exhibits: all the beauties and 
peculiarities of the, building ia a very .striking and 
pleasing manuer, 

A NOVEL arrest took place on the Sout!: Eastern 
Railway, at the Tunbridge Wells Station. Lt was 
the arrest of the engineer of a train for Queen's taxes, 
The engine-driver whistled and ¢rove on, and for 
once, though arrested, it was impossible to detain. 
The worthy server of the writ was very much iucensed 
at this new way to pay old debts, which may be re- 
commended to all concerned. 

Tue Hudson's Bay Company is still in doubt 
whether it shall accept a million for its’ territory and 
firm, with its powers. Weopine that an Act of Par- 
liament would make the Hudson’s Bay Conrpany sel] 
as certainly as it would make the owner of a six- 
acre patch sell, iftheland was required for the public 
good. Sappose Canada changes hands, becomes (a- 
nadian or Yankee, where then would be the million 
aud the exclusive right to stop civilization. 


THE DIFFERENCE LETWEEN NEW AND OLD 
ALE. 

At may be strong ia two ways+in hops and in 
aleohol. Ale is simply water, with the addition of a 
very stall proportion of alcohol and a still smaller 
proportion of the extract of hops. The bitterness is 
imparted by the hops—the stimulating and intoxi- 
cating properties by the alcohol. 

When ale grows sour with age, the sourness re- 
sults from the change of alcohol into vinegar; tho 
beverage is, therefore, weakened in proportion as it 
becomes sour—the alcohol being destroyed in the 
production of vinegar. If the process is completed, 
the liquid becomes water, vinegar, and the extract of 
hops. 

Ale may be kept, however, for a long time without 
becoming sour; and when not made sour by keeping, 
its strength is not impaired. Both vinegar and al- 
cohol. are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
but vinegar contains a larger proportion of oxygen 
than alcohol. Alcohol, therefore, cannot be converted 
into vinegar without a supply of oxygen. 

Water, which is the principal ingredient in ale, 
is. nearly all oxygen, but alcohol has not tho power 
of decomposing water, and appropriating its oxygeu, 
a supply, therefore, in order for the conversion to 
take place, must come from some other source. 
This source is usually the atmosphere, one-fifth part 
of which, by volume, is pure oxygen. 

Besides the oxygen which water contains as its 
largest constituent element, it absorbs other oxygen 
from the atmosphere, and holds it,in a free or un- 
combiued state, in solution. It is this free oxygen 
which enters into chemical combination with alcool 
when that liquid is eonverted into vinegar. As the 
quantity thus absorbed is small, the conversion soon 
ceases, unless the ale can absorb farther quautitics 
from the atmosphere. 

The simple plan, therefore, for preventing ale from 
becoming sour aud weak is toinclose itin air-tight 
vessels. A large proportion of alcohol also checks 
the ascetic fermentation, consequently strong ales 
keep better than those that are weak. 

When bottled in the proper stage of fermentation, 
ale is not only preserved in strength and flavour, 
but its effervescence is increased. The foam of a! 
is formed of innumerabe globules of carbonic acid gas, 
each inclosed in a minute film of the slightly viscid 
liquid. ' 

In thefermentation of barley or other grain, tho 
starch, which is the largest constituent of the grain, is 
changed first into sugar, and tlien the sugar is 
changed into alcohol and carbonic acid. 

To make ale very foaming it is bottled before the 
vinous fermention is quite completed, and then it 
becomes saturated with a large quantity of carbonic 
acid, 

Hops are put into ale to give ita bitter taste, and 
they are also suppossed to possess narcotic and ano~ 
dyne. properties; bat there is a difference of opinio. 
on this point, 

Wagner and Libra made a series of experiments on 
the lower animals with the oil of hops, aud 
came to the conclusion that it had no narcotic pro 


Petersburg. The Government, our report adds, is so , perties. 
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{ue Horsham, Dorking, and Leatherhead Railway 
pas not progressed in an altogether satisfactory 
wauner, owing chiefly to the difficulty of securing 
Jabour. Between Horsham and Dorking tiere re- 
nains little todo; but northward of Dorking—the 
tunnel under Novbury Park and a heavy embankment 
at Leatherhead—have to be completed. An effort 
will be made to run through trains to Brighton by 
way of Dorking, in the course of the summer, 








WATAWA,. 
naa vs vena 
CHAPTER XIX. 


We must uow record what had transpired at the 
settlement in the absence of the scout and his 
daughter. 

The night which had been spent by the Lincolns— 
father and son—in mourning the supposed death of 
Bessio had been past by Miss Clarissa Jones in oc- 
casioval fits of somnolence, varied with lamentations 
for the individual she mentally denominated as “ poor 
Mr. Miffin !” 

He was the hired man of Robert Hale, even as slie 
was the hired maid of Jenuy, aud this parallel in 
their social positions was suflicicnt to awaken her in- 
terest in hin. 

A more intimate interest, however, was revealed iu 
the musings of the spinster, as she lay upon her 
pillow at daybreak. 

“Oh, dear, dear!” she muttered, in a tone of vex- 
ation. “I never did see anything like it. Here he 
was a comin’ under the same roof with me—a 
buchelor and a literary man to,boot! Iwas never so 
uear bein’ married in all my boru days. I do hope 
the Indians Lava’t scalped him; but of course they 
havn't, for the cayrying-on yesterday was only the 
work of some on ‘em who'd taken a few quarts too 
much. Scalp-Robe himself wasm’t amongst ‘em, 
Aud that dear Mr, Mifflin will probly arrive at the 
settlement in the mornin’. How nicely it would 
sound to be called Mrs. Socrates Miftiu! ‘The resem- 
blance in our lonely lots, and the striking similarity 
between our names—between Joues and Millin— 
shows that we,were Lorn for each ether. Gouodnes 
sakes! everything depends on first impressions, aud 
I'd better get ready to meet him !” } 

She arose, puHed back her curtains, that the morn- 
ing light might assist her in. her toilet, and then pro- 
ceeded to array herself for the expected guest. 

“The poor dearman! ‘To think of his wandering 
in the woods all night, with notliin’ to eat, an’ 
nothin’ to cover Lim but the canopy of heaven. How 
fortunate that he is a bachelor! Oh, I do wish to 
goodness that he’d ask me to be Mrs. Miffin! 
Wouldn’t I snap at the chance? How it’d spite that 
Perkins!” 

The last reflection seemed to afford her a great deal 
of satisfaction, and she continued : 

“How Thomas Lincoln liked them strawberries 
yesterday! And Robert was delighted with ‘em, 
too. Of course Mr. Miffin would be pleased with'em, 
particularly if I gathered ’emmysel{! "I'would show 
him he is appreciated. I’ve got as good a mind to 
go downto Deacon Spripger’slot for some as ever I 
hadto eat. ‘There ain’t ho danger of Indians, and I 
might meet Mr. Miffin himself. “Taint nigh break- 
fast time, Yes, I'll go!” 

With a glance at her mirror, she stole dowastairs, 
procured asmall tin pail from the pantry, tuok her 
suu-bonnet in her hand, and left the house. As she 
passed out isto the little front garden, she plucked a 
few gay flowers, fastened some in her hair, and the 
rest upon ber bosom. 

With her bonnet swinging on her arm, she then 
passed down one of the two streets crossing the 
centre of the settlement at right angles, and took her 
way towards the cleared fields bordering the river. 

As early as was the hour, Lincolnville was already 
astir. A fire was burning in the village smithy, and 
swuut Mr. Bugby was seen preparing to enter on the 
day’s labours. 

Many cottage windows were open to admit the 
fresh morning air, and the spinster beheld two or 
three families at their breakfast, their doors being 
ajar, 
Nevertheless, there was sort of unwonted hush 
resting. on the settlement, for the Indian disturbances 
of the previous day had left serious uneasiness in 
the minds of the settlers, and the sentinels at the gates 
and on the block-house displayed unusual watchful- 
ness and caution. 

The spinster tripped along with an affectation of 
airy grace, and soon reached the. gate on one of the 
sides of the palisades, where a neighbour was offici- 
ating as sentry, 

“Vm going for a few strawberries, Mr. Burton,” 
she said, halting. “Is there any danger of my en- 


trusting herself outside of the palisades, but he added 
that he hardly knew whatto say about the Indians, as 
he and the rest of the settlers were every instant ex- 
pecting Lincoln to come down the river and advise 
them onthe subject. 

For a moment she hesitated, but the sentry added 
further, that if she wouldn't go far, she would 
probably be safe enough, and she concluded to pro- 
ceed on her way to the locality in question, which she 
soon reached. 

The berries were in such profusion as to more than 
justify her predilection for the spot, and such large 
crimson specimens of their kind, with such charming 
flavour, and hidden wnder such glossy green leaves, as 
to throw the spinster into ecstacy. 

“Oh, if he could only eat ’em wiih me !” she sighed 
as she plucked and “hulled” them at the same’ 
time, and dropped them into her tin pail. “And the 
cream is so good now. I declare, ifanything happens 
to prevent us meetin’, I shall piue away an’ die—I 
know I shall!” 

She worked industriously, only pausing vow and 
then to make a diversion iu the destination of the 
fruit, and the pail was soon filled. 

“ What a pity to leave em !” she muttered, glancing 
at the immense quautity of berries still unpicked around 
her. ‘“ We must have a berryiu’ right off. I ain’t 
got half enough to preserve, aud Jenny does set such 
a store by them. She's got a sweet tooth, if anybody 
ever had one. I s’pose I must go back now. Perhaps 
Mr. Miffin has arrived at the village in my absence.” 
She arose, preparing to return, when she suddenly 
beheld a strange apparition creeping swiftly along in 
the tall grass toward her. 

This apparition was no other than our lost acquaint- 
ance, Socrates Miffin. 

But what a spectacle! 

The paint wit which he had covered his visage 
had been coursed by two wide streams of tears, 
which had left a track like the bed of a dry brook. 
His wig had been adjusted, or rather thrust upon 
his head, but his garments were torn and soiled, and 
the expression of his face was utterly woe-begone 
and despairing, save that a sort of curious gleam had 
flickered over it at the sight of Miss Clarissa. 

As the spiuster perceived the unwonted object so 
unexpectedly assailing her vision, she sank upon her 
kuees, exclaiming : 
“Help! Murder! Oh, spare me—spare we!” 
Socrates confronted the supplicant woman, glaring 
at her with glances of mingled hope and suspicion, 
and demanded : 

“Speak! Are you an Indian disguised asa white 
woman ?” 

“Oh, no—no !” 

“Then know that I’m a white man disgused as an 
Indian!” roared- Socrates, as she arose to her feet. 
“Oh, the miseries to which I have been subjected! 
They have no parallel in history! Torn from the 
fond society of a youthful friend by the fierce and un- 
relenting aborigines—wandering all night in the 
woods—falling out of a tree where I attempted to 
sleep—chased by wolves, bears, wild horses, and 
other wild beasts too numerous to mentioa——” 

“Can it be?” interrupted Miss Jones, with restored 
serenity. ‘What under the canopy! Do I behold 
Mr. Miffin?” 

“You do—the unfortunate and unhappy Socrates 
Miffin! Oh, if I could but seo England again! But 
you have the advantage of me, ma’am, May I ask 
your name, your cognomen, the appellation by which 
you are distinguished ?” 

“‘T am Clarissy Jones,” replied the spinster. “I 
live with the Hales. Robert came home last 
night——” 

“ Then he is safe?” 

“He is. But how came you to be dressed up in 
that style, Mr. Miffin ?” 

“T adopted it as a disguise, Miss Jones. I suppose 
I am quite safe on this spot, since you are here 
pursuing the most peaceful occupation of which human 
beings are capable !” 

He proceeded to detail, in high-flown language, his 
adventures since leaving Robert Hale, and made him- 
self out quitea hero. The spinster was duly affected 
by the recital, and made frequent use of her hand- 
kerchief at her unmoistened eyes. When he had 
finished bis narrative, she remarked : 

“You can wash off the paint by the river here, Mr. 
Miffin, and I'll mend your clothes, You'll want to 
look rather nice, you know, goin’ through the village.” 

Socrates took the hint, and went down to the 
water, where he washed his face and hands, righted 
his wig, and bestowed a few nervous toaches upon 
his toilet. He then returned to the spinster, whd 
welcomed him with a look of admiration. 

“Oh, you poor creetur,” she murmured. “ And to 
think that you should have disguised yourself so! 
Young as I am, my heart beats ia sorrow for you, 
Mr. Miffin. I'll mend that hole in your coat!” 


tached to her waist by a long piece of coloured tape 
proceeded to sew up the rents in a masterly manner, 
and its wearer was pronounced presentable. 
“How can I ever thank you, Miss Jones?” he 
asked, when she had finished. ‘If the benisons ef 
an overflowing heart, Miss Jones——” 
“Call me Clarissy!” simpered the spinster, as he 
paused to consider how to finish his sentence effect- 
ively. “I am but a young and giddy thing, Mr. 
Miffin, and my friends all call me Clarissy. ‘l'ime 
enough to be called ‘Miss’ when years shall have 
furrowed my forrid an’ changed my boundin’ step !” 
“True, Clarissy. And you must calljme Socrates 
or Sock, as my friends do. And so you are not 
married?” 
“*Tain’t because I ain’t had chances enough, So- 
crates,” responded Miss Jones. “There’s lots of 
folks wanted me, but I wouldn’t havo ’em. There's 
that widower Perkins been runnin’ after me, and his 
wife not cold yet, but I can’t be a step-mother. 
Think of a young thing like me bein’ called ‘ma’ by a 
lot of young unsas big as myself! I’m too young 
and giddy, I fear, for such grave dewties !” 
Socrates glanced at her as if estimating her years, 
but the curls, pins, checks, and girlish dress deceived 
him, and he said: 
“You are too young, Clarissy, f be a stepmother. 
Iam twice as old as you, if not three times. I’m 
forty-five. I s’pose that looks old to you?” 
“Well, yes,” responded the spinster, who herself 
had passed her forty-fifth birthday. “Oh, Mr.—— 
Socrates? You ain’t married?” 
“No. I have never loved—till now !” 
“Oh, law!” simpered the spinster, in a flutter of 
delight. “You don’t say so! Well, I never!” 
“"Tain’t too late for me to get married yet,” said 
Socrates, flattered at the emotion he had caused* I 
hope to find a bride at Lincolnville. There ain’t no 
occasion for me to speak further at present,” and ho 
pressed the spinster’s hand significantly. 
Miss Jones hardly knew what to do or say at that 
moment. No one ever having addressed her in the 
language of love, she was momentarily at a lost 
whether or not to construe the speech of Socrates 
into a proposal, and accept him on the spot. Her 
indecision, however, was ended by his remarking: 

“Lincolnville seems to be a lovely spot, al- 
though hardly equal to the villages in England. 
These savages are a great drawback. With an af- 
fectionate wife and a pleasant home, however, I think 
it would be sweet to be enclosed by those stout 
palisades and to laugh at the baffled redskins!* 

Miss Jones sighed, and remarked that to her 
view such a state of existence would be truly 


+ celestial. 


‘*May I ask, Socrates,” she ssid, “what you in- 
tend to do at Liacolnville? Shall you work any 
land ?” 

“T may perhaps assist in tilling the fertile soil,” 
responded Socrates, “‘ but I wish to deliver a course 
of lectures to the settlers, with a view to raising their 
minds above their narrow lots.” 

“To lecture? How delightful! 
subject ?” 

“Oh, upon astronomy, mineralogy, physiology, 
phrenology, phlebotamy, veteriuary diseases, surgery, 
and general literature.” 

“Oh, Socrates! how learned you are!” exclaimed 
Miss Jones. ‘How pleasant it will be for me to 
learn of you! I feel that we are indeed congenial 
spirits; But dear me! how high the sun is! They'll 
be a wonderin’ what's become of me. Let's hurry to 
the settlement.” 

Socrates picked up the pail of strawberries, and 
gallantly offered his arm to Miss Jones, who accepted 
it with mach apparent confusion. 

“You must be hungry, Socrates,” she said, with 
an appearance of tender iuterest, as they proceeded 
toward the settlement. 

“Hungry? That ain’t the word for it—I’m 
famished !” 

“Poor creetur!” sighed the spinster. 

Socrates noticed that his companion, instead of 
proceeding to the nearest gate, was making a detour, 
so as to enter the village from the water-front, and ho 
asked her the reason. 

“Oh, I wish the people to see you,” she replied, 
“and admire the hero of the settlement. Here 
we are.” 

On their approach the gate opened, and the couple 
entered at the foot of the street, the spinster hanging 
affectionately upon her companion’s arm. As she 
had mentally calculated, ‘Clarissa Jones and her 
beau ” made a sensation. Housewives came to their 
doors aud looked in wonder; bright, girlish faces 
sparkled with merriment at the sight; and some 
roguish boys made audible comments upon tho 
extraordinary occurrence, 

All this was, to the spinster, the fullest triumph. 

But the crowning happiness of the occasion was 


Upon what 








countering savages ?” ? ; 
To her surprise the sentry advised her against 


Miss Jones, who always wore a needle-book at- 


attained as the couple passed Mr. Perkins’ door. That 
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individual was standing in the open doorway, playing 
with his youngest child, and le could not help but 


The 


notice the centre of the unusual commotion. 


spinster, wishing to plunge him into misery at the 


sight of her happiness, hung more heavily upon the 
arm of Socrates, walked more slowly, aud directed a 
glance of affectionate interest upon her conquest, even 
while she kept akeen gaze upon the widower. 

“There's that Perkins, Socrates,” she simpered, 
“See how jealous he looks! How hard that man has 
tried to get me! He's fairly persecuted .my life out 
of me, followin’ me round. if I’ve said no to him 
once, I have a dozen times; but some folks can’t take 
no for an answer. Perhaps I'd took up with him if 
he'd been a literary man, like you, Socrates, but as 
‘twas, I couldn't bear the sight of him. See him 
pretend to play with that child an’ keep a watchin’ 
us. Ideclare that hes jealousof you!” 

Pleased at being the object of such a sentiment, 
Socrates tlirew a glance of lofty scorn at the uncon- 
scious Perkins, who continued te play with his child 
in bliséful ignorance of the feelings he was sup- 

to be entertaining. 

The route Miss Jones had —, was well chosen 
to display her “beau” to the wondering inhabitants, 
and her joy was great at the sensation she had 
created. But walk as slowly as she would, the walk 
must come tean end. The block-house was fivally 
passed, and the couple arrived at the Hale cottage, 

The door was open, the breakfast-table laid. 

Robert was seen sitting on the lounge, from which 
he kept up a conversation with Lis sister, aud the 
latter was flitting about, busily preparing breakfast, 
the appetizing odour of which met the new-comers. 

“So you've got back, Clarissa,” said Jenny, as the 
spinster evtered. ‘‘How strange that you should 
leave me to get the breakfast!” 

“It’s all owing to a wonderful event,” replied the 
spinster, with a theatrical air, as she marshalled 
Secrates into the apartment. “Rejoice with me, my 
friends, for the lost is found, and the captive free! 
Here’s Mr. Miffin !” 

The reception of Socrates by his employer and 
Jenny was cordial, and he was rejoiced by the instant 
invitation to sit down to breakfast. 





CHAPTER xX. 


As Thomas Lincoln was about to leave the island 
for the settlement, after his father’s departure to look 
for Bessie, he perceived the horse the scout had bor- 
rowed of Robert Hale theevening preceding. The 
animal, although bridled, had been feeding all aight 
on the grass that grew along the edge of the water, 
and looked refreshed and ready for use. 

“Father forgot all about him,” muttered Thomas, 
going back. “I will ride him to the settlement, 
instead of going in aboat. Didn't father say some- 
thing about some goods he had brought with him?” 

Hesecured the horse and mounted, swam the 
animal across the river to the shore, and looked care- 
fully around. 

He soon found the saddle and the pile of things 
the scout bad removed from the horse’s back, as will 
be recollected, and a few minutes sufficed for him to 
replace the load and set out definitely for the settle- 
ment. 

The sun was not yet fairly risen. 

Although well-armed, courageous and _ self-re- 
liant, the young pioneer was more occupied with ap- 
prebeusions of the savages than with appreciations 
of the beautiful scenes constantly unfolding around 
him, and he pressed forward with the utmost speed, 
keeping a sharp look-out for ambuscades, aud 
remaining excited and grief-stricken with tue loss of 
Beasie. 

Nothing was seen of the Indians, hewever, and he 
reached his destination in safety. 

As he approached Lineolnville, he perceived that a 
few of the settlers weré going forth to their fields, as 
usual, taking their arms with them, and he sigualled 
them to return. 

There must have been something unusually im- 
pressive in his manner, for the pioneers returned pre- 
cipitately on their steps and reached the gate at the 
same moment that he did. 

“Good heavens, Thomas! what has happened ?” 
was the greeting of the neighbour he found on duty 
as sentry in front of the village. ‘‘ You lookien years 
older than you did yesterday! You are pale as 
death!” 

“I have bad news,” replied Thomas, “aud I think 
no one had better go to work in his fields at present. 
The savages are really bent on mischief, and Scalp- 
Robe limself has seized Bessie and carried her off to 
the mountains!” 

Nothing could have been more shocking and start- 
ling than this information, for Bessie wasthe favourite 
vf all who knew her. 

“ Oarried her off ?” exclaimed the sentry. 


™ 


“ Then 


settlers of danger and to call them together. 
‘Lhe effect was quick and imposing. 


breakfasts, the male population of the settlement 
sallied forth into the central square, with their arms 
in their hands, in readiness to respoud to the summons. 
Among them was Robert Hale, called from ‘his 
breakfast, and behind -him came Socrates, pale with 
alarm, and followed by Jenny and her faithful old 
servant. 
Promptly passing through the gate into the midst 
of the assembling crowd, Thomas proceeded to narrate, 
so far as he kuew it, the affair that had occurred at 
the island. 
The consternation of the svttlers was equalled only 
by their grief. 
A variety of comments followed. 
“T have been expecting several days to hear some- 
thing of the kind,” said the worthy blacksmith, Mr. 
Bugby. “Scalp-Robe has not been here lately, and I 
knew that he was plotting mischief.” 
“T am sorry that Mr. Lincoln ever took wp his 
quarters on the island,” said another. “I told him, 
at the time the red-skins last attacked his cabin, that 
he would see further trouble!” 
“As to that,” said « third, “ Mr. Lincoln did not 
believe the savages would be so insane as to renew 
hostilities. They lost terribly in the last campaign, 
three years ago, and six months more of fighting will 
wipe them out of Kentucky altogether.” 
“So much the better,” declared the blacksmith. 
“ The sooner we finish them the better.” 
As to Robert Hale, he was struck dumb at the 
announcement of Bessie’s captivity. He had wondered 
why Lincoln did not come down the river, with 
Thomas and Bessie, as preposed the previous evening, 
and he had even had some anxieties on the subject, 
but he was not red for such a terrible afftiction 
as had fallen upon the family. The long coums- 
pondence he had had with his sister, had been so full 
of Bessie, and his thoughts had been so much occupied 
with her, that her disappearance came upon him 
with the foree of a personal misfortuve. 
“What a horrible occurrence!” said Jeany to 
Thomas, who had pressed through the crowd to her 
side, “ Let me introduce you, Thomas, to my brother, 
and we must see what can be done for Bessio’s 
rescue.” 
The two yonng men had long had such a know- 
ledge of each other, and they were both now swayed 
by such sympathetic emotious, that they at once be- 
eame like two brothers. 
“We must at once go to her rescue,” declared 
Robert, after receving all the information about Bessie’s 
captivity that Thomas could give him. “Can half of 
the settlers be spared from the settlement for this 
purpose ?” 
“T hardly know what to do,” replied Thomas, “ for 
father told nie to have no one look for Bessie uutil he 
eomes back. He was strougly persuaded that he 
should find her.” 
“We can at least prepare for a regular campaign,” 
said Mr. Bugby. “The only business we have in 
haad at present is fighting.” 
These words met with general approbation, and the 
bustle of hostile preparations was speedily heard 
from one end of the settlement to the other. 
* We'll wait an hour or two, since your father so 
ordered,” said Robert, “but we must form an expe- 
dition against the savages if he does not return before 
noon. To rest here in inaction is horrible.” 
Several hours had rolled slowly by to the impatient 
pioueers, when a single horseman was seen approach- 
ing the settlemeut. 
The stranger at once became the centre of obser- 
vation, and a buzz of speculation went the reunds 
of the observers as to the personality of the new- 
comer. 
“I know him!” finally cried the worthy black- 
smith. “It is ten years since I’ve seen George 
Houseman, but there he is—the leader of the new 
settlers who have been writing about coming among 
us.” ‘ 
The arrival of Mr. Houseman proved a diversion 
in every sense of the word. . 
After greeting his old friend Bugby, who hastened 
to meet him, and after an exchange of greetings with 
the settlers generally, he proceeded to inquire if 
Lincoln and Bessie had made their appearance, 
The question at once led to explanations,‘an@ tre- 
mendous was the joy of everybody at the news that 
the scout had rescued his daughter and was on his 
way home with her. 
“Tell us all about it? Where did you see him?” 
shouted a dozen voices in chorus. 
Mr. Houseman told all he knew, and the gloom 
which had so lately clouded every face vanished as if 





it is time for prompt action! 


He made a signal to a fellow sentry at the bleck- 
house, and the latter instantly rang a furious peal on 
the bell which was kept iu readiness to warn the 


On the instant, leaving their occupations and their 


—_—_—— 


As if by common agreement, the settlers Proceeded 
to tle water front of the settlement, and turned their 
glances up the river. 

The scout and Bessie were not yet in sight, by 
it was agreed they could not be far. distant. 

“In the meantime, my friends,” s#tQOlr. Houseman 
“* let me tel! you all the occasion of my presence here 
and ‘report to you a few messags I have received 
from Mr. Liaeoln.” 

He proceeded. to reveal the exposed situation of 
his friends, and to repeat the messages the.scout liad 
sent to Thomas and Mr. Bugby, im regard to the 
f ormation of a relief party, 

Coming as it did on the heels of a great joy, the do- 
mand of Houseman for assistance was received wit) 
general Gntlusiasm, the move readily as Lincoly 
had. forwarded ordeus on the subject, and a score of 
pioneers instantly volunteered to return with the 

messenger. e 

“Of course, we shall not leave the settlement unt] 
we know that Mr. Liacoln and Bessie are safe,” added 
Houseman. “* They ouglt have been here nearly as 
soon as myself, and canuot be far distant, at tio 
present moment. While we are waiting for them, 
we can make all preparations for going to tke 
assistance ef my friends, and I dare say that our 
waiting will be brief.” 

These observations added to the good impression 
Mr. Houseman had made on the inhabitants of Liacoln- 
ville, so no time was lost-in ergauizing thb relief 
party on a suitable basis. 
When all was ready, the volunteers of Mr. Housc- 
man and the settlers generally took up their position 
in front of the settlement, and continued to watch for 
the avrival of Lincolm and Bessie. 
It was the gemexal sentiment that it was high time 
for their return, im case nothing bad happened to 
them, aad it was, thenefore, with mere than commun 
interest that the entive popaiation of Lincolaville thus 
watched for their coming. ; 
A quarter of an bour passed slowly, and tho 
interest of the watchers became a positive anxiety, 
but nothing was seen of the scout and his daughter. 
Mr. Houseman was particularly anxious, for whilo 
desiving to be suve of the safety of the expécted 
couple, he could uot avuid the thought that his 
frieads might be in peril. 
“It is strange,” he seit, “I fear that Mr. 
Lincoin ‘as beea intercepted.” 
“The affair looks that way now,” replied ‘I'homas. 
“T heard the report ef a rifle, or the united report of 
several rifles, some time ago, in ‘the directi«u of the 
island, and I hada pprehension ; but as tho 
firing was not repeated, 1 concluded that it was occa- 
sioned by one ofvour hunters, or by a prowling 
sawage. It is possible, however, that that report 
may have indicated something serious. We all have, 
you know,” he added, “entire faith in father’s ability 
ta take cave of himself at any time or place, and [ 
have not referred to this firing sooner, lest I should 
furnish an ovcasion to be laughed at.” 
“ However the case may be,” declared Robert, wio 
had listened to the preceding observations, “I think 
we had better go up the right bank of the river, all 
our relief party, and look for tem. If they are safe, 
we shell soon meet them, and. if they are ia peril, wo 
may bein time to aid them.” “ , 
This propesition was instantly acceded to, ag no 
one thought of going with Mr.. Houseman uatil tho 
scout’s safety was ascertained, and the relief party was 
soon in motion. 
Robert and Thomas marched at its head, and So- 
crates brouglut wp the rear—very unwilliugly it must 
be coufessed, for he had seen alarm and ils enough 
since his arrival on the frontier to-be heartily sick of 
them. 
Taking ite way up the river, the expedition soon 
diswppewred beyond the cleared fields, and proceeded 
as directly as possible towards Liacoln's Island. 
This was how it ‘had eecured that “Lincola 
and Bessie encountered their friends on the river 
bank, between the settlement aud the. bin, as 1e- 
corded. 
‘That meeting, under a clear and sunny sizy, in 
the shadows of the great forest, was ‘very pheasant 
toall concerned ia it, and espovially to Bessie und 
Robert, whose thoughts had long been occupied with 
each other. 
Robert was the first to cateh sight of the father and 
daughter, whom we left advancing towards the new 
comers. 

“There they are!” he shouted, in tones of 
joyous excitement. “ We have fairly stumbled upon 
them.” 


it’s a 





The recognition was general and . natural, and tho 
woods rang with cheers and greeting. 

“Thank heaven, my dear sister!” eried Thomas 
as he rushed to the arms of Bessie, whom he had 
almost despaired of again seeing. “What jey to 
have you again with us.” 





by magic. 





“Here we are, fritnds,” said Lineoln, with his 
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ysual genial smile, as he nodded to one and the other. 
«pessie and I have bad a little scrimmage with the 
savages, all alone by ourselves, but nothing has 
come of it except fright to her and a cold bath to me.” 

“In that case,” said Mr. Houseman, “ we might: 
pave all gone our way to the waggon-trains, and not 
come to look for you:” 

« To be sure, and why didn’t you? I wished you to 

go without waiting for me.” 
“Troe, bat we were anxious, and probably had 
reason to be, notwithstanding your pleasantries on the 
subject. Had we known that you could manage the 
yel-skins unaided, we should have done differently.” 

“Exactly, if you had only known it,” assented Lin- 
colu.” I have heard thatlogic before; to witness, a 
caso in point. I was travelling on by a stage in 
Pennsylvania, with a full load of passengers, includ- 
ing three Or four on the top. .One of the latter 
was pretty tipsy, and as the road was rough, he 
swayed about a.great deal from one side to the other, 
aud finally, on account ef a sudden jolt, pitched off 
altogether. 

“The driver. dvew rein, of course, as soon as he 
could, and waited for our inebriate to gather himself 
upand overtake us, which he soon did, mounting to 
his old place with a puzzled air, as if he did not eom- 
prehend the cause of his fall. Presently he turned to 
me, and said; ‘ We had quite a (hic) tip-up just now, 
didn’t we?’ ‘No,’ I answered; ‘the stage did not 
upset-—you fell. off.’ He mused over this.a minute or 
two, and then turned to another passenger with, 
‘I say, stranger, we (hie) had a» ’markable tip-up 
just now, didn’t we?’ ‘No,’ replied the. passenger, 
‘you fell off” ‘Well, hang me!’ exclaimed tho 
inebriate, emphatically, ‘if I'd a known that the stage 
didn’t tip-wp, | wouldn’t lev got off !’” 

In the meantime; Thomas had introduced Bessie 
and Robert to each other, and the young pioneer had 
found many things te say to ber. 

“We have passed a horrible morning on your 
account, Miss Lincoln,” he said, after an exchange of 
greetings. “Thomas brought us werd of your 
abduction by Scalp-Robe, and the blow was like 
death to us.” 

“That is so,” said Thomas, empratically. “You 
never saW one person njore interested in another tlran 
Rovert is interested in) you. 1 had all I could do to 
keep him from marching off into the wilderness. to 
look for you.” 

Robert blushed at this testimony, and the meiden 
gave him a look of. gratitude that thrilled him, as she 
said: 

“Tam glad that Thomas did not let you go, for you 
night have got into trouble, and—aad we shouldn't 
have met here.” 

“Well, now that we are all ready for business,” said 
Lincoln, at this juncture, ‘‘what is to be the pro- 
gramme of the day?” 

“Mine, of course,” said Houseman, “is to hurry to 
the relief of my boys in the mountains. As you see, 
Mr. Lincoln, I have foand pleaty of friends at your 
settlement, and have thankfully accepted the services 
of those here present, who will probably be sufficient 
to keep the red-skins ata distance. At any rate, they 
are all the village can spare without exposing itself. 
Our first duty, of course, was to find you and your 
daughter ;, but this being done, 1am anxious to take 
the back track for the nowntains.” 

“ Very goed,” said the scout; “there shall be no 
delay in our movements. You are in wag of a guide, 
as well ag assistance, and I know of no one more 
likely to fill thet office suitably than myself. I will 
accordingly go with you.” 

“But you were upail night,” said Houseman. “ You 
have been in the river, and had quite business enough 
on your hands all the merning. You should harry 
home to get some dry clothes, and to secure a little 
sleep and quiet.” 

“‘ Nonsense !” the scout. “My clothes 
will dry in the sun, and Iam good for a campaigmof 
three days without sleeping. Besides, if you think I 
would stay cooped up at the settlement, with you and 
your friends in peril in the mountains, it is clear thet 
you don’t know me!” 

A few words explained matters sufficiently, and it 
was then settled by the scout that Bessie should be 
escorted home by Robert. 

“ This. distance: is not far,” he declared, “ and I 
dare say that the savages have had enough of us for 
the préseat. Bessie knows the way well, and by this 
arrangement I can have Thomas with me, to send to 
the settlement with message, in case of occasion. 
Robert: has just arrived, and he will naturally be 
pleased to pass the day with his sister. This is our 
programme. Robert shall take Bessie home, and the 
rest of us will go with Mr. Houseman to the moun- 
tains.” 

As the scout finished, Socrates, who had been 
fidgeting im the back ground during his remarks, 


“ Please, sir, if it is all the same to you, I'd like to 
go to the settlement with Mr. Hale. I am his hired 
man, you know, and “i 

“Hallo! here's our missing Indian-slayer,” in- 
terrupted the scout, good-naturedly. “It seems that 
you have turned up in safety.” 

“Yes, sir, and I'd like v4 

“Well, yes, you can go with Mr. Halo and Bessie, 
if they have no objection. In fact you can row tho 
canoe for them.” 

Robert gave his assent, and the two parties sepa- 
rated, with cheery promises of seeing one another at 
Lincolnyille in the course of a few hours. 

* Have no fears on our account, dear,” called the 
scout to Bessie, as he moved away at the head of the 
relief party. “I know the wood well, and there is 
quite an army of us.” 

The maiden and Robert looked after their friends 
until they had disappeared, and then proceeded to the 
canoe, which Socrates had already launched, and set 
out on their way down the river. 

At length, after many weeks and montlis expect- 
ation, they were together. 

(To be continued.) 











A DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 

By the Author of “ Butler Burke at Eton,” §c. 

—__—_@—_— 
CHAPTER XXIIL 

Oh! ever loving, lovely, and beloved ; 

How selfish sorrow ponders on the past, 

And elings to thoughts, now better far removed; 

But time shall tear thy shadow from me last. 

All thou could’st have of mine, stern death thou hast. 
Childe Harold. 
Ir was soon evident to all that the unfortunate lad 
who had been disporting himself for the amusement 
of those who were now sympathizing with him in 
his distress was much burt. His antics and gambols 
were over, for a time, at least—perliaps for ever. 
Deep groaus arose at intervals. Sharp cries of 
pain. were wrung from the boy by the severity of the 
suffering he was undergoing. 
His wrath seemed to be concentrated entirely 
upon Luke Feutyman, who certainly was the cause of 
a lamentable accident, which alittle care and foresight 
would have prevented. 
Lord Linstock was the first to go to the lad’s assi-t- 
ance ; he was, followed by a surgeon who happened 
to be among the guests. 
“What is the matter with you 2” said his lordship. 
“ Are you much hurt ?” 
* It’s all him,” replied Monkey Marvel, in a lugu- 
brious tone, pointing to Luke, while his eycs flashed 
witha savage vindictiveness. “It’s all him! He 
done it.a purpose !” 
“ What motive could he. have had for so doing? 
Come, come, be generous; you must be mistaken,” 
said Lord Linstock, while the surgeon was pursuing 
his examination of the boy’s body, 
“Not I, master,” said. Monkey Marvel. “There’s 
no mistake, I'll take my-———” 

“No, no! Don’t take any oaths—don’t swear. 
Not right, not at all right!” interrupted his lord- 
ship. 
tit you'll believe me without, why I won't take 
no oaths,” replied Monkey Marvel, with that strange 
employment of two negatives which is a characteristic 
of the speech of the half educated. “ Butif you was 
in so much pain, or balf as much, you wouldn't stand 
nice over the language you used. I say he done it 
@ purpose, and I can prove as he done it,” 

“Why, my poor fellow? Tell. me why? If yon 
prove that he did it with malice prepense, I will have 
him arrested and. put on his trial.” 

“] don’t want none o’ your poor-fellowing!” cried 
Monkey Marvel. “I’ve always got my livin’ with- 
out begging or asking you forso much 43 a crumb of 
bread, so you may keep your pity. If I’ve broke any 
of my limbs, I suppose the workhouse will keep 
me. . If not, p’raps there’s a ‘orspital 'andy.” 

Luke Fentyman did not endeavour to restrain 
Monkey Marvel from making any revelation respect- 
ing him. It isa, question wheter he listened to him, 
so intently were his eyes riveted upon Lord Lin- 
stock, and so eagerly did he wateh his every move- 
ment. 

“Yeu gentlefolks,” continued Monkey Marvel, 
‘‘ have robbed the poor of a’most everything, bat you 
can’t rob ’em of unions and ‘orspitals-—that beats you, 
that does.” 

This remark was a singular instance of the per- 
version common among a certain class of the poor. 
They consider themselves wronged in every possible 
way by those who are better off than themselves. 
The very possession of riches is a crime and an 
offence, 

The lad fergot thatif it had not.been for the people 


pitals would never have been built and would not 
exist. 

The doctor made his examination, necessarily in a 
cursory manner; but he was able to discover that the 
lad had met with a serious accident. 


Rising from the ground upon which he had 
hitherto been kneeling, he exclaimed: 

“Compound fracture. Right leg. Broken in three 
places.” 


The gentleman to whom the house belonged came 
forward and said: 

“T shall be glad to place a room at the boy's dis- 
posal until his hurt can be looked to and the leg 
set.” 

The doctor replied that he had all the necessary 
implements with him, and that he would—if the lad 
were carried in—at once do all in his power for his 
recovery. 

“T ain’t a-going to be took nowhere,” exclaimed 
Monkey Marvel, whose face was pale, and whese voice 
was much fainter than usual, “ until I've had my 
say about Luke. He ain’t behaved well to me. I 
can see throngh his plant now. He tried to break 
my neck, but he didn’t do it, and he’s that wild he’ 
fit to go and hang hisself. Look how he starts and 
trembles!” 

Alleyes were turned upon Luke Fentyman, who 
certainly was excited, but his excitement arose from 
avery different cause to what Monkey Marvel at- 
tributed it. 

When he found himself the observed of all ob- 
servers, he removed his steadfast gaze from Lord 
Linstock, and confronted those who were beginning 
to look upon him as a malefactor of the deepest dye. 

“ He’s a bad man, gen’elmen all,” continued Monkey 
Marvel. “He'd rob a church and—lI feel so weak I 
can’t speak now. I feel as if I must go to sleep. 
Allis dizzy and going round, and the stars seem to 
come down and flash in my eyes. But send to Len- 
don and ask the police.” 

The last part of his speech was uttered in so low a 
tone that his worts were almost inarticulate, which 
was lucky for Luke, who thus escaped the indigna- 
tion which would otherwise have been lavished upon 
him. 

That it was only a thieves’ quarrel was the opinion 
of most of the spectators. No specific charge had 
been made, so that no decided action could be taken 
against Luke, who was told that his companion 
would be taken care of, and then peremptorily ordered 
off the grounds with a warning that if’found there 
again he would be prosecuted for trespassing with a 
felonious intent. 

Luke said nothing in reply to this, but went up to 
Lord Linstock, who was standing beneath a cedar 
tree, and unperceived, slipped a piece of paper into 
his hands, upon which he had scrawled with a pencil 
these words: 

“A friend of Patience Pomfret, who died’ in the 
Pantiles, wishes to speak a few minutes with you in 
private.” 

Lord Liustock read the paper with surprise, and 
looked at Luke without recognizing him. 

A friend of Linstock’s, who was standing by, 
thinking that Fentyman wished to impose upon him, 
exclaimed : 

“Don't give him anything, Linstock. Don't let 
him have the value of asou. I have no doubt he is 
an impostor, and not worthy of encouragement.” 

“He has merely asked my advice upon a trifling 
matter,” replied Lord Liustock, “and I cannot very 
well refuse him.” 

“H’'m,” said the gentleman, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, “ philanthropy and a love of one's species 
certainly make one eccentric.” 

“Come with me!” exclaimed his lordship to 


Luke. 

Luke followed respectfully at his lordship’s heels, 
very much after the manner of a spaniel or a terrier, 
until they were both out of view of the house. On 
each side of them was a lawn, dotted here and there 
with shrubs of various sorts and sizes, and orna- 
mented with flower-beds at the extreme margin; 
behind them was a belt of trees; before them was a 
flight of steps, which led to another and more 
spacious garden, eutirely devoted to the cultivation of 
flowers, 

Statues, urs, and basins for the reception of 
geraniums, cacti, mignonette, and similar ornaments, 
were placed at convenient distances, and altogether 
the effect was simple, yet beautiful and striking. 

Lord Linstock took up a position on the top of the 
steps, and leaning against the stone balustrade, fixed 
his eyes upon Luke and exclaimed: 

“Now, my man, let’s hear what you have to say. 
Weare away from the crowd, and stand in no danger 
of being spied upon. How did you become ac- 
quainted with the Pantiles ?” 

Luke Fentyman found it difficult to determine 
upon his course of action. He thonght that his best 








he was denouncing the pooxr’s bouses and the hos- 





suddenly presented himself to Lincoln's notice, with 
e jon : 


the exclamation : 





way would be to take his lordship by storm. He did 
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not as yet know who he was. 
as to whether he was peer or commoner, geutle o 
simple, so he said : 


“IT saw Patience before she died, and she made a 


communication to me which concerns you.” 
“What did she say ?” demanded Lord Linstock 
quickly. 


“Shesaid that she eonsidered herself injured and 
agrieved by you, and that I was to follow you up 
and make your life miserable by continually threaten- 
ing to let the world know the nature of the relations 


that existed between you.” 
It will be seen that Luke lad polished up his best 

English, and that he made use of the longest and most 

polite words he could find in his vocabulary. 
“Well, my man, what can you let the world 

know?” said Lord Linstock, without moving a 

muscle of his face. 

“T’'m not going to show my cards to you,” replied 
Luke, fencing with the question. “ What I want to 
say is this. You give me,a reasonable inducement, 
and I'll hold my tongue, and no one shall ever hear a 
word of the secret.” 

“What do you want?” abruptly demanded his 
lordship. 

“Well, I’m a poor chap, and if I could get a couple 
of hundred, I might start in business. Then I want 
something for present expenses, and something to 
pay my debts. Put it aliogether and lump it, and let 
us say five hundred pounds.” 

“Five hundred, eh ?” 

“Yes; that’s tle figure, and it’s moderate under 
the circumstances.” 

“If you were to receive that you would undertake 
never to come again and trouble me with your ap- 
plications?” 

“ Oh! I'd swear,” replied Luke, eagerly. 

“TI dare say you would,” replied Lord Linstock, 
with a sarcastic smile. “But I do not intend to 
trouble you. I do not believe you know anything, 
and I most decidedly refuse to give you a single 
halfpenny!” 

Luke was astounded at this reply, which was so 
totally different from what he expected. 

He flattered himself that everything was going 
on smoothly, that Linstock was a gentleman easily 
terrified into acquiescence, and that the next thing 
he would do would be to take a book from his pocket, 
unfasten it, and draw therefrom a small roll of notes 
payable at the Bank of Eagland, which was to be 
the reward of his secresy. That is, lis keeping an 
imaginary secret, or preserving inviolate one with 
which he had no acquaintance whatever, not even the 
most remote. 

A sudden idea took possession of him when he 
found himself foiled. 

“If Icannot get money out of this swell,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘by the means which I proposed to my- 
self, I will knock him down, rob him of his watch 
and chain, and whatever else there may be abvut him, 
decamp with that, find out in the village who he is, 
and afterwards come upon him with more knowledge 
than I possess at prescut.” 

To conceive was to act with Luke, who sprang 
forward, and without saying a woid, dashed his 
clenched fist in Lord Linstock’s face, causing him to 
lose his balance and fall headlong with a wild, de- 
spairing cry down the long fligut vi steps which led 
into the flower-garden below. 

He fell intoa parterre of roses, which bending be- 
neath the super-imposed weight, were bowed down, 
crushed, and mangled to the earth. 

Fentyman sprang forward, and with the utmost 
rapidity rifled the pockets of the prostrate peer, ap- 
propriating his watch and ciain aud a_ considerable 
sum in ready money, besides two rings of some 
value. 

Having secured this booty about his person, he re- 
ascended the steps, only to find himself face to face 
with some gentlemen who had heard the scream 
emitted by Lord Linstock as he fell. 

“What's the matter?” exclaimed one. 

“Gentleman fell down and hurt himself, sir, and 
has sent me for the doctor,” replied Luke. 

On receiving this clever and opportune reply, the 
new-comers were apparently satisfied, for they allowed 
Luke to pursue his headlong career unmolested. He 
didnot neglect his opportuuity. Instead of going to 
the house for the assistance of the doctor, as he had 
said, he went across the lawn, jumped a sunk-fence, 
and ran along the park with all the speed of which he 
was capable. Nor did he rest until he was out of 
sight. 

The gentlemen who went to Lord Linstock’s as- 
sistance found him so severely injured as to be in- 
capable of speech. 

It seemed as if the spine was Lurt in some way. 
He breathed heavily and blood stood upon his lips, 
which spoke of internal injury. 

They took him up and carried him to the house 


Ile was ia ignorance 


Lady Linstock met them upon the steps. 
r | attired in her riding-habit. 
ride. 

“ Who have you there ?” she exclaimed. 


» | A dizzy feeling took possession of her. 
upon the hard, cold stones as insensible asthe quar 
ried blocks upon which she was lyiug. 
London. 


nor show any symptoms of recovery. 
His friends were alarmed about hii. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
With trembling lips he + oured into her ears 
The tale of wrong which many years ago 
He did her. 
What is life? A bubble floating 
On that clear and rapid siream, 
Few, too few, its progress noting ; 
Till it bursts into a dream. 
What is death? Asunder rending 
Every tie we love so well; 
But the gate of life unending— 
Joy in heaven—or woe iu aell! 
Bernard Barton, 
Some hours later in that memorable but melancholy 
day a sorrowful group was gathered around the 
bedside of the once gay, energetic, and fashiovable 
Lord Linustock—now, alas! how changed, how 
altered! 
There was no wasting away there, no gradaal sink- 
ing of the human frame uutil the unhappy patient is 
but the shadow of his former self. 1f this and other 
mournful accessories were wanting, one quite as 
dreadful was present at what was the death-bed of 
Lord Linstock. 
His breathing was laboured, his clecks pale and 
fevered, as was his whole frame. 
The thread of his life had snapped, and yet he 
looked a lusty man. The broken ends met so well 
together that to look at him it was hard to tell they 
were broken. 
Yet the dread decree had gone forth. Men of 
standing and experience had met together, and so- 
lemuly declared that the noble lord could not outlive 
the night, 
His wife had heard the news and was well-nigh dis- 
tracted thereat. It was a heavy blow to her. Of 
course death is always asad and a terrible thing, but 
when one we love and who is endeared to us is sud- 
denly taken away, it is doubly, trebly more sad and 
terrible than when the insatiable destroyer has crept 
slowly on towards his bourne, not coming upon us 
unawares, but showing us his hideous front, and 
making us familiar with his repulsive countenance. 
The dying pecr was fully aware of his fate, the 
last rites of the church of which he had always been 
an influential and an ardent supporter had been ad- 
ministered te him at his own request. 
The doctor had told him that he had sustained an 
injury of the spine, aud that he had also shattered 
his body internally, so that death must be the inevit- 
able result of the calamitous occurrence. 
A lawyer had been summoned from the adjacent 
town, who had drawn up a will. Lord Linstock did 
not die insolvent, but his property was dreadfully 
mortgaged—so much so that had he not held the 
various offices and emoluments in the city that were 
his, and which had been acceded him by virtue of his 
position and his historic name, he could not bave 
lived at Hadlow Castle as he had done. 
He left all that he had to leave to his wife. The 
encumbered estates went, of course, to the Honourable 
Valentine Bridgeman, his only son, who might re- 
deem them by a marriage with a wealthy young 
lady; but that he would do so by any personal in- 
dustry or exertion of his own was extremely proble- 
matical, 
When every formality had been gone through, 
Lord Linstock begged those who were in the room, 
with the exception of his wife, to go away. 
This request was at once complied with. 
His lordship was lying on a spacious Arabian 
bedstead, surrounded with that heavy and gorgeous 
furniture which is sometimes to be met with in 
country houses. 
Her ladyship sat upon a -high-backed chair, with 
her handkerchief to her eyes, scarcely able, by the 
exercise of great effort, to control her emotion and 
check her sobs. 
When husband and wife were alone and not a soul 
was near to interrupt them, Lord Liustock, who was 
raised up in bed by the aid of pillows, said: 
“Leave off crying, my dear, if you can, and 
come near tome. My voice is faint aud low, and I 
am afraid you may not hear me distinctly.” 


Anon. 





amongst them. 


She was 
She was goiug out for a 


Suddenly her eye fell upon her husband's features. 
A despair- 
ing wail broke from her lips, and she fell back 


Lord Linstock was taken to his bed-room, and the 
best medical assistance was telegraphed for from 


Tie unfortunate gentleman did not open his eyes 


ee 
“Tt is so awful, so shocking! I must give way, or] 
shall choke myself. I did my best to restrain my 
grief while those people were present, but if I doy, 
cry I shall go mad !” 

The unhappy lady received no answer, and sl, 
burst into an uncontrollable flood of tears, Whey 
she had recovered from this paroxysm she approacheg 
- the bed in obedience to her husband's commands 

saying : ‘ 

“Now Iam calmer. Now speak tome. Let me 
listen to you. If Iam too much ovetcome to reply 
you will know to what tu attribute my silence.” *’ 

“T want to make you acquainted with a chapter in 
the history of my life with which you have up to the 
present time been in ignorance,” exclaimed Lord 
Linstock. “ The ways of Providence are indeed ip. 
scrutable. I had hoped to live many years yet, to gee 
the estates unencumbered and—but no matter. |; 
was adream which the Almighty did net will shoulg 
be realized. It is all over now, and all I have to do 
—all that is left me—is to unburden my mind to you, 
so tliat I may not die with the heavy weight of a long- 
kept secret on my soul. I have wronged’ you—" 

“Me:” exclaimed Lady Linstock, forgetting her 
grief in her new-born curiosity. 

“ Yes, deeply but unintentionally; and yet I wronged 
another more. It must be in your recollection that 
when we were first married we had not much affection 
for one another. Ours was the sort of union then as 
now in vogue. I will not goso far as to say that 
we had no kindred spirits and congenial dispositions, 
but what I will content myself with saying is, that 
we were not suited to one another, and that we lived 
an unhappy life.” 

“ That's true enough,” said her ladyship, “but 
since then we have atoned for the past. Your good- 
ness to me taught me to love you.” 

“1 am willing to admit that, but, harsh as it may 
sound, I never loved you. Neverloved you as a hus- 
er should love his wife and the mother of his 
child,” 

“Did your coldness arise from any fault of mine ?” 
“No. It.was the fault of those who made us hus- 
band and wife, because it pleased them to do so.” 

** Did you love another ?” 

“Always. We corresponded secretly. I with- 
out your knowledge—she without the consent of her 
friends.” 

This declaration so enraged Lady Linstock, that 
oblivious of all but her personal pique and _resent- 
ment, she exclaimed, in a deeply tragic voice : 
“Thope I may be forgiven for wishing that heaven 
will curse her !” 

* Heaven has blessed her,” replied Lord Linstock. 
“ Heaven, more merciful than yourself, has thought 
fit to reward her sufferings on earth by translating 
her to a brighter sphere,” 

“ She is dead, then ?” 

“She is. Not many weeks have elapsed since her 
deat!. Do you recollect when you were so ill that 
the doctors gave you up, and said you could not live 
as long as I have to remain in the world ?” 

“ Yes, perfectly.” 

“T staid by your bedside until you were pro- 
nounced insensible and incapable of recovery. Then 
I went to London on pretence of obtaining better 
medical advice, and——” 

“* What 2?” eagerly demanded Lady Linstock. 

“ Water! give me some water!” said her husban. 
Rising, she went to a sideboard and poured out 
some water in which a stimulant had been placed by 
the doctor in case the dying man should require 
somethiag to drink. 

He drank it greedily and proceeded with his con- 
fession, for it can be called nothing else. 

“In London I met Patience—Patience Pomfret— 
who had received a telegraphiv message from me.” 
“Patience Pomfret!” exclaimed Lady Linstock, 
in surprise. “Do you mean the Westfernshire Pom- 
frets ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Did not one of the daughters run away and dis- 
appear—never again being heard of ?” 

“Yes, you are quite right.” 

“Ah! I see it—I see it all now,” cried Lady Lin- 
stock, covering her face with her hands. ‘ You were 
false—you were——” 

“Hear me out. I have not long to live,” said her 
husband, in a sepulchral voice. “I shall not detain 
you a great while; but something within me impels 
me to tell youwall. I must not withhold one iota from 
you. When Patience met me, she had left her home 
without the knowledge or consent of her friends or 
her people. We had long} been lovers, and when 
I married you, she swore most solemnly that 
she would remain single unless Providence thought 
fit to release me from my matrimonial fetters. I told 
her that you were dead. ‘This fiction I improvised, 
because at the moment I thought you could never re- 
cover, and that before the morning I should hear of 





“Oh! I cannot! I cannot!” replied her ladyshbip. 


your death. It required some solicitation on my part 
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to induce Patience to listen to my entreaties for a 
hasty marriage ; but at last she consented, and the next 
dsy we were privately married. We had no sooner 
arrived at our hotel on our way back from the 
a) urch—— 

carOb, this is too dreadful!” said Lady Linstock. 
“J would rather, much rather, that you had died with 
the secret unrevealed, than that you should have 
wade me miserable for—for life.” 

«It is better that you should know it, and as I have 
commenced, I will go on. Well, when we reached 
the hotel, instead of finding a telegram saying that 
yon were dead, I received one telling me that you 
jad rallied in the night, and were expected to re- 

ver.” 

Olt was the judgment of God.” 

“As guch I accepted it, and bowed my head. At 

once I revealed everything to Miss Pomfret, who was 
just congratulating herself upon being Lady Linstock. 
[was @ bigamist, and the fact would have speedily 
become known if it had not been for her magna- 
imity.” 
: There was a pause, during which he demanded 
more water, With which he was supplied. It it doubt- 
fal whether he could have lived to complete his tale, 
unless the stimulant contained in the water had 
sustained and kept him up.” ; . 

“@h, Celestine, Celestine,” he added, addressing his 
weeping Wife, “forgive and pity a most unhappy and 
miserable woman. Forgive her for that she was 
wretched in her love, though ‘constant, beyond all 
others, and because she never once wronged you in 
thought or deed. Her love for virtue was exemplary. 
Pity her because she died away from all but me, who 
loved and honoured her.” ¥ 

“Were you at her funeral?” inquired Lady Lin- 
stock, who, as all these revelations were crowding 
upon her, was gradually asstming “a stony de- 
meanour. 

Her pride was burt, aud she could not bear that— 
anything but that. : 

It was true that when they were first married, they 
wasted no‘love upon one another, but she had ever 
been scrupulously faithful in thought to her mar- 
riage vow ; and to be told, at the last moment, that 
her husband, whom she had always respected as 
constant, if not ardent and demonstrative, had been 
a truant to his vew, was more than she could tolerate. 

“T was; and more than that, I saw her dis—but 
you anticipate me. Patience would not receive a 
farthing from me. She acquitted me of all bfame, 
and said that though the struggle would break her 
heart in time, she would live away from every one, 
burying herself in the heart of the great city, and 
gaining her livelihood by her own exertions, All 
my protestations against the adoption of this plan 
were useless. She was determined, and she would 
listen to nothing. I afterwards heard that she became 
a needlewoman in the house of a fashionable mil- 
liner, from whom she received the meaus of earning a 
bare subsistenee.” 

Again he paused to collect his thoughts ere he 
could resume his narrative. 

“She wrote to ms before her death, and I visited 
her. She expired while I was inthe house. I buried 
her, and followed the coffin to the grave——” 

“ Pray make an end of your story, and talk to me 
of something else,” said Lady Linstock. “1 cannot 
bear to hear you sing the praises of one who, what- 
ever her merits or demerits, undoubtedly was my 
rival.” 

“A few words more. Bear with me.a little 
longer,” said Lord Linstock, in a pleading tone of en- 
treaty. 

Ta his then state, she had not the will nor the incli- 
uation to refuse him. 

“A man overheard Patience Pomfret’s last words, 
and although he could not catch their meaning, he 
came to the conclusion that there was something secret 
and hidden between us, for keeping which inviolate 
he would be well paid. But I had not rid myself of 
him, although I flattered myself that Thad. He met 
me again.” 

“When ?” 

“This morning ; and by attacking me suddenly, on 
my refusing to supply him with money, caused those 
injuries from which Lam now suffering, and which [ 
am told will result in my death. Now you know 
everything. ‘The offence of- which I was guilty has 
brought its own punishment. The dissipation which 
I plunged into on our marriage was oceasioned by 
my guardian compelling me to marry you, my dear, 
when I loved another. It is altogether the old story 
of a marriage de convenance. Patience was my victim, 
but heaven knows I neither intended wrong to yeu nor 
her. If you feel that you have anything to forgive, 
forgive me. If, on the other hand, your conscience 
acquits me, give me your blessing.” — 

Lady Linstock sat still for some time. 


She was nota young woman. Age had set its 
mark upon her, and her face was wrinkled, if not 
careworn. 

Its lines were drawn down, and when her mind was 
absorbed, as it then was, tle expression of ler face 
was anything but agreeable to regard. It was cold, 
hard, stern. 

A terrible conflict was goiug onin her mind. 
Should she forgive her erring husband, or should 
she allow him to sink into the grave unblessed ? 

The demon was at her elbow, whispering many 
things to her. Amongst other things, he said,‘in a 
sibilant whisper : 
® Forgive him! Why should you? Did he think 
of you when you were thought to be om your death- 
? Had he any compassion for you? Hardly had 
your eyes closed, when he was on his way to meet 
your rival, who has ever held a stronger place in his 
affections than yourself. When his eyes have been 
looking into yours with simulated fondness, his mind 
has pictured Patience Pomfret. You have heen but 
the substantiated shade of Patience Pomfret. When 
his lips have pressed yours, when his hand has held 
yours, when his heart has pulsed to strong emotions, 
Patience alone, though miles away, has been the 
object of his love. Oh! are you a woman, and can 
you pardon him these studied insults, these cruel 
slights, these crushing indignities ?” 

When this reasoning forced itself upon her, she 
half rose from her chair with the inteution of rushing 
to the bedside of her dying husband and denouncing 
him as the destroyer of the happiness of her wedJed 
life, the bequeather of a legacy of misery to her 
widowhood. 

But a still small voice checked her, and she listened 
to it. 

This is what it said : 

“Forgive him! Oh, yes; a thousand times, yes ! 
Is not heaven based upon forgiveness? Who among 
men is perfect? Whocan go before the Throne of 
Grace and say, ‘ I come with clean hands. Iam im- 
maculate, therefore let me sit on the right hand?’ If 
you have to take up your cross in imitation of your 
Redeemer, has aot your husband done so? Has he 
not suffered? Think over what you have just 
heard. You have enjoyed his love, such as it 
was, while she, who gave her whole heart to bim, 
pined for it, and was obliged to stifle the spark 
of affection in her breast, lest it might consume 
her. Fancy her in her self-sought poverty! Fancy 
her in her poor and miserable home, workisg 
for a wretched pittance, and subsisting on the dry, 
hard crust of honest labour, and all because she loved 
him and would not betray his seeret, would not con- 
sign him to prison as a bigamist, and would not 
wreck your happiness! Had she any ill-will toward 
you? Didany single action of hers show it? Not 
one. You are not so very much wronged after all. 
Then have mercy upon your husband, as you hope 
for mercy yourself on that dread day when there shall 
be wailing and gnashing of teeth, and even justice 
shall be meted out to the just and unjust.” 

The struggle continued. 

The lig!ts burned low in the massive candelabras, 
The stil!:\.ss was almost deathlike, 

A gurgie arose in Lord Linstock’s throat. There 
was a strange coughing sound, and a restless movement. 

Still she did not move. 

She could not make her mind up. To forgive or not 
forgive—that was the question with her, and for the 
time it defied solution. 

The lights burned lower, and the solemn silence 
was still more oppressive. 

An ominous rattling, as if in the dying man’s 
throat, and the hardly audible words “ Celeste! Ce- 
leste!” brought her to her feet and dragged her to the 
bedside, at which she fell on her knees, saying, in a 
contrite voice: 

“TI forgive you! You have my blessing! Let 
the past be buried in the hope of a happier future !” 

Her impassioned tones raised no answer except 
their own echo. 

The silence was awfal ! 

It was too late! The spirit had passed from earth 
to heaven, and Lord Liustock was no more. 

Hardly able to credit the evidence of her senses, 
she staggered to the head of the bed, drew back 
the heavy curtains, and gazed upon the face of the 
dead. 

Her face assumed an agonized expression. She 
shricked at the top of her voice. The door of tlic 
room was flung violently open, and the apartment was 
full of people. 

Lady Linstock fell back into the arms of an at- 
tendant, and lapsed into insensibility. 

Such was the end of Lord Linstock. Whether he 
was more sinned against than sinning is a question 
that it would be difficult to venture to decide; but 
that he was both unlucky and unhappy there can be 
no question. 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE A ScuLpror.—A re- 
sideut artist writes from Rome, 20th January:— 
“Half an hour ago our old friend the Scottish 
sculptor, Lawrence M'Donald, was stabbed most 
dangerously, and the consequences are not yet 
known, though luckily a surgeon happened to be ono 
of the guests at the house of Mr, Watson, where ho 
was coming to spend the evening. He had reached 
the second floor, when three miscreants, who had 
crept up the stuircase at his heels, dragged him to 
the ground, and a stiletto was driven into his neck 
between the jugular vein and the carotid artery. 
Fis cries for help brought out the servants with 
lighis, which scared off the assassins, and they de- 
camped in the confusion.” 


[SSE 
GOLDEN DEEDS OF HEROISM. 


F. Cons, Torquay, writes: —The following golden 
deeds of heroism, performed during the recent hurri- 
cane in Torbay, are, I think, wortiy of that prominent 
notice in your journal which you always so readily 
give to those noble actions of daring and bravery, the 
distinguishing characteristics of the heroesand(in this 
case, too, I may say) of the heroines of our coast. 
When the Stately drove ashore at Broad Sands, 
two of the crew got into a boat and made for the 
shore before the bark struck, but they had not pro- 
ceeded far before the boat was upset and the men 
precipitated into the water. Luckily this happened 
near the shore, and the coastguard present, wading 
into the water, rescued them from their perilous posi- 
tion. 

The men still on board were anxious to land, feeling 
that their ship would go to pieces; they therefore 
threw out a rope with a spar attached to it to effect a 
communication with the beach. A Brixham man, 
Mr. Jeffrey Searle, volunteered to swiin out and bring 
the spar ashore; but James Nicks, a gallant young 
fellow of Paignton, would not allow him, declaring 
that as he was the youngest he had the most right, 
and so he plunged into the sea, and after a hard 
swim, at length brought it ashore, though much ex- 
hausted by his arduous work. 

Ou another part of the bay a Mr. Richard Mills, 
after going down a dangerous precipice with a lantern 
early in the terrible: morning, was the instrument of 
saving no less than*fourteen lives. 

The Rey. J. R. Nankivell, seamen’s chaplain, men- 
tioned that several women had alone, with a rope and 
lantern, succeeded in saving the lives of several sailors 
by pulling them up the rocks. 

One poor woman, whose husband was old and past 
work, but who had that night gone out as a pilot and 
fallen a sacrifice to the gale, received into her house, 
at the very moment when this crushing news was 
brought to her, four or five shipwrecked sailors, whom 
she clothed in the garments of her husband and her 
sons, and supplied them with food and drink, even in 
the midst of her own terrible affliction. 

One foreigner remarked he had been shipwrecked 
some time previously, aud that he was then repelled 
from the doors wher he applied for relief; but, he 
added, here in Eugland “ beautiful ladies come aud 
clothe me, come and do everything for me; this is 
such a place—this is grand, this is beautiful !” 

These, sir, are gallant exploits, of whieh we all, as 
Englishmen, may well be proud. 


EEE 


A Great Curtosiry.—We learn froma gentleman 
who has just returned from an extensive prospecting 
tour, that he discovered one of the most extraordinary 
curiosities that he has yet found in this extraordinary 
region. This is nv less thana group of remarkable 
hot springs, situated in Ralston Valley. The maiu 
spring is in thecentre of the valley, on the top of a 
mound about sixty feet in height and three hundred 
feet long. The sides of this mound are perfectly 
smooth to the top, where the spring or well was found. 
It resembles a large artificial reservoir, of about two 
hundred and fifty feet in circumference. The surface 
of the clear boiling water below is some thirty or 
forty feet from the top of the basin. The basin ap- 
pears as thoughit had been formed in layers from 
ten to vighteen inches in thickness, each layer form- 
ing an unbroken circle of the basin, and are as 
regular as skilfal mason-work. One of the party 
descended by a rope to the water in the basin, but 
found it too hot for comfortable bathing and was 
forced to retreat hastily. This singular mound in the 
centre of the valley has been formed apparently by 
this one spring. Other springs burst forth from its 
eastern base and spread out over the plains, aud as 
the water evaporates, leave beautiful crystals which 
rival the rainbow in softness of tint aud brillianoy of 
colour. ‘I'he eastern base of the mound has been 
washed away at some time, by the action of the 
water, leaving animmense overhonging bluff. This 
bluff, under the action of the rains and winds, has 








She clasped her hands over her knees, and rocked 
herself to and fro. 


(To be continued) 


been converted into many eccentric shapes, and at 
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some points assumes the appearance of caves ex- 
quisitely fringed with stalactites. About two hun- 
dred yards below this mound t\ere is a fine, spring of 
clear cool water. The spring is about the diameter of 
an ordinary water-bucket, and singularly enough, con- 
tainsa great many smal! trout, of from oneinch to three 
inches in length. How these little fellows got there 
is a puzzle. The water from tle spring runs about 
forty feet and then sinks, and there is no inlet to the 
spring on the surface. In the language of one of the 


party, “ They could not have come from below, as it 
is hot as Tophet, and there has apparently been no 
water coursing through the valley since Uucle Noah 
cruised along in his original Great Eastern.” 
LEE 


LEAH, 


“ Asp so youare really going to be married ?” 

Leah Kirke looded up from her work—it was her 
wedding-handerchief she was embroidering—with a 
Lappy light radiating her dark gipsy face. 

Leah's warmest friends never went so far as to cal 
ber handsome; but the little brown lassie was always 
so brightly, frankly pleasant, that it did you more 
good to look at her, if you had any sense, than it 
would have done you to gape at all the beauties in 
Circassia. 

“Really going to be married!” the old man re- 

; “in three weeks, your mother said.” 

“Yes, uncle,” Leah answered, blushing beautifully, 
‘‘in three weeks I am to be married !” 

“ And to Ralph Gordon ?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

There was a long pause. The old man, sitting 
with his hands clasped on the head of his cane, sat 
and looked at her through his steel-rimmed spectacles 
with a solemnly-prophetic gaze. Something in that 
forbeding face made the girl uneasy—she dropped 
her work and looked up at him. 

“Uncle, what is it?” she said; 
thinking of with that grave face?” 

“Thinking, dear, how sorry I am for you!” 

“ Sorry!” Leah cried out, her face flushing. “ Sorry 
for me! And I think I am the happiest girl 
alive !” 

“Yes, you think so; butyou are a girl of nineteen, 
and I am an old man of fifty-five, and we see Ral 
Gordon with differenteyes. I know him better than 
you do, and I tell youagain, my little Leah, I am 
sorry for you.” 

“Uncle, this is unjust! What do you know against 
him?” 

“TI know him to be unworthy of you—mentally and 
morally. I know him to be a shallow, selfish, in- 
dolent lounger, with a soulincapable of soaring above 
a fine suit of clothes, a good dinner, or a choice 
cigar. A very fine fellow for some girls, but not the 
man, Leah, not the man to make you happy!” 

Leah Kirk listened with an incredulous little smile. 
She had heard all this before; but what is the use of 
talking to a girl in love? 

The glances of a pair of dear blue eyes, of curling 
brown hair, and a smile of fascination, was upon her, 
and outweighed tenfold all the arguments of the 
wiseaeres. 

Leah Kirke was in love, and was of course blind 
and deaf to everything but the fact that ler darling 
Ralph was the best, and dearest, and handsomest man 
in the world. 

She saw him coming through the blue twilight, 
his cigar alight, while Uncle Reuben was talking, 
and the rosy light came brightly into her dark 
face again. Uncle Reuben saw him too, and arose 
to go. 

“ Good-by, my child,” he said; “it is worse than 
useless talking to you now, [ know; but don’t let 
love run quite away with your common-sense. 
Try and see Ralph Gordon as wiser people see him!” 

“As wiser people saw him!” The girl looked 
up in the handsome face of her lover, and could see 
nothing but what was brave, and noble, and manly, 
and good. 

“| have such good news, Ralph,” she said. “I 
have had a letter from Cousin Clara, and she is coming 
to-morrow in the afternoon train.” 

“ Indeed! and who is Cousin Clara, may I ask?” 

“ Why, the cousin you have heard me speak of 
so much—Clara Eastbrook. Slie is just home from 
school, and is perfectly lovely, every one says. Take 
care you don’t fall inlove with her, sir, when she 
comes.” 

“ No,” Mr. Gordon said; “she may be as beautiful 
as Venus herself, and I shall not fall in love with 
her. WhileI have you, my darling, I can bid de- 
fiance to all the beauties in the universe.” 

Perhaps Mr. Gordon thought he was speaking the 
trath—but just at that moment he did love her. 
The radiant faceshe wore showed that she beliaved 
him at least, and was for the time being perfectly 


happy. 
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“Tam going to the station at five o'clock,” 
Leah said. “{suppose Imay count on your escort 
there?” 

Mr. Gordon signified his willingness to escort her 
there, or to the end of the world, if she liked; and 
they sat talking together while the summer afternoon 
wore on, of the future, the beautiful future, that was 
SO very Dear. 

In the yellow afternoon sunshine they walked to- 
gether to the station, and waited, while the passengers 
came out, for “ Cousin Clara.” 

“There she is!” was Leah's cry, presently. And 
Mr. Gordon saw her dart forward and catch raptu- 
ously in her arms a young girl who had just alighted 
on the platform. A very pretty young girl too—one 
of the-prettiest Ralph Gordon had ever seen—violet- 
eyed, golden-haired, and cherry-cheeked, who looked 
up in his face with a gleam half saucy, half shy, and 
wholly bewitching. 

How pretty she was, this little Clara with the 
golder curls! and how her fresh bright young beauty 
contrasted with the dark plain face of Leah, his 
ie wife. 

ousin Clara was a great talker, it appeared, and 
chattered like a magpie all the way to the house. 

Tt was rather silly, perhaps, her schoolgirl tittle- 
tattle; but anything, the veniest nonsense, must have 
sounded sweet from sach sweet lips. 

It may be that Mr. Gordon thought so; for he was 
very silent, and listening to all the foolish, girlish talk 
asif it were the wisdom of Solomon. 

The week after Cousin Clara’s arrival was a very 
pleasant week to all three. They never seemed to be 
apart all the long pleasant day, riding or walking, or 
driving; and in the moonlight evenings, sailing and 
singing up and down the shining river. 

When it rained, Mr. Gordon lay on the sofa at his 
ease and read, while the girls sewed. 

Cousin Clara could play and sing too; and, alto- 
gether, it was a very delightful time to all there. 
Usually, the third person is in the way when two 
people expect to be married in a fortniglt; but 
it did uot seem soin this case. Pretty biue-eyed, 
golden-uuaived, rose-cheeked Cousin Clara was never 
in tha way—Ralph Gordon was strangely anxious 
and distant when slie was absent, and had contracted 
an impatient way of watching the door when she was 
expected. Every one saw how matters stood, but 
Leah—poor, betrayed Leah!—-who was blind to 
everything, but her own perfect love and faith. 

They were sitting together out in the moonlit 
porch one August night—those three, unusually 
silent and thoughtful. How well Leah remem- 
bered that night in the after years, so lonely, and 
blank, and loveless—that night when the first 
shadow fell. : 

“How silent we all are!” Ralph Gordon said, 
rousing himself by an effort from a fit of musing. 
“ What shall we do to kill time? Let us go to the 
theatre!” 

“No, no!” Leah said, “not to-night. 
like the play !” 

“What is it?” Cousin Olara asked, looking up 
from the rose she was pulling to pieces. 

“ Leah the Forsaken !” 

There was a blank pause, broken at last by Clara's 
singing softly “Kathleen Mavourneen.” The mourn- 
ful melody floated out on the night-air, sweet and sad 
as afunera) hymn. 

“Oh, do not!” Leah cried ont, at last; “do not 
sing that song! It gives me the heart-ache to hear 
you. What's the matter with us all to-night ?” 

She looked wistfully at her plighted husband ; but 
he was watching the fair face of the singer, and 
spoke indifferently. 

“You have the blues, I suppose, ma chére. 
you will take cold in this night-air. 
house and sing for us.” 

Pretty Cousin Clara was always willing to obey 
Mr. Gordon, and the trio adjourned to the drawing- 
room. Leah took her sewiug and sat down at the 
table. Clara seated herself atthe piamo, and Mr. 
Gordon lay on the sofa and listened to the sweet 
voice of the singer. But the music could not charm 
away the shadow of what was at hand—of what was 
to come that night. 

Eloped! Every one was shocked of course, but 
no one was very much surprised. Iam afraid some 
of poor Leah’s dear five hundred friends were in- 
wardly delighted, while they pitied “that poor girl” 
from the bottom of their hearts. 

It was shocking, certainly; a bridegroom eloping 
with a bridesmaid, but better sure to elope three, days 
before marriage than three days after. 

The newspapers chronieled the event far and 
wide, and the marriage which followed; and Leah 
Kirke, in her own quiet room, read it all, 

Read it, as girls do read such things when the man 
they love and have trusted betrays and deserts them. 
Read it, with mute, womanly patience, that is dumb 
while the heart is breakiug, and that only shows 
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itself in the white face and haggard eyes, and lipg 
that forget how to smile. 

What she felt in those'first few days, what g), 
suffered, none but heaven afd herself knesw; but sho 
came out of her solitude wasted and wan, the shadow 
of her former self,and “took up the burden of jij, 
again” with the same uncomplaining womanly 
patience. 

She was Leah the Forsaken, indeed; pitied by her 
friends, sneered at by her enemies, betrayed by tl, 
man she loved and the cousin she trusted: and it was 
all very bard to bear, and people wondered low shy 
could remain so quietly at home and endure it. Sho 
smiled faintly when some one tekl Ler; and looked at 
the speaker with her sad, quiet eyes. 

“] have only been uufortunate,” she said, “I hay 
committed no crime—I have ‘wronged no one ; why 
then should I fly? I have learned at least in my 
humiliation that 

There is a love that never fails 

When earthly loves decay, 
Tell them to let me alone; I shall not die of a brokeh 
heart.” 

No; Lesh Kirke did not die, she lived a very quiet, 
useful life, doing goed, aud finding friends wherever 
she-went. But she was not the Leah of other days, 
with the clear laugh, the bright face.*and merry jest. 
She was a qniet, grave woman all ‘at once, very 
thoughtfil and tender to others, and very pitiful to 
poor human weakness, a8 those who have suffered 
deeply are apt to be. 

Tt was possible te forget, hardly possible she 
could fail to desire to know something of the life 
Ralph Gordon led with his wife. That knowledge 
was Legh’s revenge, # she had ever desired revenge. 
Mrs. Grundy Gactered, of all the mad and ill-assorted 
unions that ever made men and women wretclied, 
there never was any equal to’this. He had married a 
doll—an insane, silly, frivolous, feolish flirt, with not 
enough self-respect to save her good name. Mrs, 
Ralph Gordon was that most despicable of creatures, 
a married flirt, and Mr. Ralph Gordon was, what le 
deserved to be, the most miserable of men. 

So, while the quiet months of the third year wore 
on, and Leah Kirke had found calm content onco 
more, she heard ominous stories of blue-eyed cousin 
Clara and her unhappy wedded life. She sat in the 
old porch one other August night, thinking of them 
very forgivingly and pityingly, ‘And of that other 
August, night they three had meg for the last time. 
She was thinking of them and of herself, thinking 
how old and worn she felt at heart, few as her years 
had been, when a shadow came between her and tlio 
moonlight, and a tall man stood before her. Sho 
uttered one cry—she rose up—her face whitened as 
she looked at him, ghastly as a walking corpse. 

““T have dared to come to yor Leah,” he said in a 
voice that did not sound like the voice of Ralph 
Gordon, “because I am such an utterly miserable 
and degraded wretch, that even you can pity and 
forgive me. I am leaving the country to-morrow for 
ever, and I come to ask ane favour of you before we 
part for life.” 

“Leaving thé country for ever,” Leah gasped; 
“ and your wife?” 

His ghastly face seemed to grow ghastlier in the 
moonlight at that question. 

“My wife has gone before me. She eloped onco 
with me; she eloped yesterday with another man. I 
don’t know where she bas gone, and I don’t care, but 
the child she has left me, Leah; it must.not go to 
perdition after its parents. WiH you take it, Leah 
Kirke, and give it your name? They call it Clara 
now. You women are either angels or demons; if 
you are the angel I think you, yoa will do this act 
of mercy for a desperate man.” 

Surely this was Leah’s hour of triumph! Surely, 
too, there are women who are angels. She looked 
pityingly, tenderly, up. in his. face with the faithful 
dark eyes he remembered,so well. 

“Fetch Clara’s child to me, Ralph,” sho said, 
sweetly; “I shall pray for grace to bea mother to it 
all the days of my life. No, don’t thank me; I am 
lonely here sometimes, and the little one will be tho 
greatest blessing to me in the world.” 

So a little blue-eyed, fair-haired baby came to 
brighten Leah Kirke’s sombre home, where for twenty 
years no baby-laugh had ever sounded, 

A little living treasuve, that brought the old brighs 
smiles back to h’s dark face, _ the old happy 
look with her grave dark eyes. 

A new Leah, who grew up, as the years rolled oa, 
into the loveliest little resebud the sun ever shone on, 
with far more than her mother’s beauty, 

Of that frail young woman she never heard: Leah 
never heard either. But by-and-by, when she was 
initiated into the mysteries of pothooks and hangers, 
she read and answered the Jetters her father sent: 
lettera that came from the far-off shores of Spanish 
America, where the father she had never seen was 
diligently making a fortune for ber. 
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They sat together, these two Leahs, in the old 

rch, watching the summer sunset. The calm years 
had changed Leah Kirke very little, only the brown 
tranquil face was far sweeter than it had been in her 
careless girthood. 

Leah Gordon, eight years old, and lovely as 4 
vision, in white and blue, leaned against her kuee 
and looked wistfully at the radiaut sky. 

“Wher will papa come home, mamma Leah?” she 
asked. “He is always saying be is coming, but he 
never does come.” 

Even as she spoke the garden-gate opened and a 
man walked up the little path. A man bronzed and 
bearded, and stotter than of old, with silver threads 
in bis hair and crape on bis bat. A man not seen for 
eizht long years, sunburned and changed, but at 
sight of whom Leah Kirke rose to her feet with a 


cry. 

uy have come back, Leah,” he said, holding out his 
hand, ‘to atone for the past if Loan. I come back 
an altered man, looking to you for the only happiness 
tuis life can give. Leah, my darling, will you for- 
givé the past, or will you send me away ?” 

“Clara ?” Leah said, white to the lips. 

He pointed to the mourning. 

“May God forgive her, a¢1donow. Oh, my darl- 
ing! my whole life has been a mistake. I do not 
deserve it; but surely you will be my good angel as 
you have been that of my child. Let me give hera 
right to call you mother, Léah—let me make you my 
wife.” 

She laid both her hands in his, with @ smile of per- 
ect love and faith. All these years of patient wait- 
ing rewarded at last. , C. M. ©. 


THE BOHEMIAN. 
——_ —-<>—__—_——-- 
OHAPTER KY. 

Prue Descartes was evidently a man of courage 
wi of nerve, though rather ‘too hot-headed to be 
ifely entrusted with any delicate mission in the 

(urtherance of which the passions were liable to be 
tirred. ’ 

Had he known that Paul de ‘Oourcy was the best 
wordsman in’ Franee he might have sought this en- 
onnter just the same; but fromthe manner in which 
e threw himself into position, it was apparent 
wugh that he held his antagonist very lightly. 

With that air peculiar to the French soldier who 
as been through two or three tough campaigns, he 
«sumed @ half reckless, half defiant attitude, and 
rimly smiled as he made his first pass. 

Gradually, however, the smiles faded from his face 
ud he beeame more careful in his movements. He 
irbed his hot temper, and tried to control his 
erves. 

Twice he found the opposing point within an inch 
{ his life, and a slight tremor shook his frame as the 
nviction was forced upon him that bis life had been 
urposely spared. 

Paul had ceased, for the time, to wonder at the in- 
sane behaviour of the dragoon, for when his sword 
ad been crossed he could tisink only of the work in 
and; but he was not long in making up his mind 

at he was in no great danger. 

He had fenced with better swordsmen than Des- 
rtes, an@ had’ held them at his pleasure; and when 
¢found that his antagonist was at his mercy, he re- 
wived to * disarm him ‘and spare him, for that 
e was beside himself with some delusion seemed 
rtain, 

“ Diable?” cried Deseartes, “you hold your point 
ck. Iam notachild. Don’t play with me!” 

“If you are not a clifld, you have done a very 
cvildish thing,” returned Paul. 

“ Mon Dieu ! we shall see!” 

Hardly had these words fallen from the captain’s 
lips when bis sword was twisted from his grasp and 

nt flying far away among the maples. 

“Sacre blew? you are a devil with the sword!” 
‘ried Descartes. His chagrin added fire to his temper, 
vid instead of going to pick up his sword hé caught up 
le pistols. 

* Here,” he continued, his dark eyes flashing, and 
his pale lips quivering; “you shall not escape me 
‘rough such an accident. ‘Take one of these pistols. 
'hey are both loaded alike.” 

Paul moved back a pace and looked sternly into the 
man’s face. 

“Philip Descartes, you puzzle me. If I have not 
yet earned the right to know why you thus intrude 
ipon me, E will leave you to handle my name as you 
please, Only mind you'this: I shall have my own 
story to tell, and if you venture tog far, I may be the 
next to demand’ satisfaction.” 

“Paul de Courcy, do you pretend that you are ig- 
horant of the eatise of my enmity ?” 

“IT make no’ pretence whatever. I can simply say 
that [ know nothing at a'l about you.” 





“By heavens, you speak and act like an honourable 
man.” 

“ Then treat me as such.” 

‘‘Did you not know, sir, that I loved Constance 
Waldern?” 


That I was accepted as a lover by the lady 
herself 2?” 

Light broke in upon Paul’s mind. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, witha ringing Jangh, “if you 
had spoken those words in the first place we might 
have been saved a deal of trouble. If you had told 
me that you loved the Lady Constance, I should have 
told you that I loved the daughter of the Marqnis St. 
Hubert.” 

“Then why have yoo——” 

“Hold! Don’t let your mind ran into wrong chan- 
nels. My father, from some cause beyond my eom- 
prehension, objects to my union with Cora St, Hubert, 
and to further bisown designs he sought to inspire 
me with love for Constance Walders. The lady’s 
father also entered intothe plan, and between the 
two the matter was fixed. If I had refused to see 
the lady I should have made trouble for myself; and 
knowing nothing of her heart, I feared if I allowed 
myself to be thrown constantly into her companion- 
ship, that she might learn to love me. In this 
dilemma I resolved to trust her with my secret. I 
told her I loved another; and she, in turn, con- 
fessed to me that her heart had been given to a brave 
man, whom she was determined to marry. So 
from that moment we became the best of friends, and 
our parents think that their plan is working ad- 
mirably.” 

“Grand Dieu!” exclaimed Descavics, throwing down 
the pistols, and seizing Paul by the hand, “i have 
acted like a fool!. Can you forgive me ?” 

““With all my heart.” 

“ You're a noble fellow! By heaven, I'll go and 
see Constance this very night.” 

The captain was a mercurial fellow, aud his admira- 
tion of Paul now went as far as his previous hatred 
had gone. 

To be assured that Constance still loved him; that 
she was all his own, and that she was true, even 
against the will of her father, made him very happy. 
He fairly hugged our heroin his delight, and swore 
eternal friendship on the spot. 

“ Ah!” he crivd, after hehad picked up his. sword, 
and placed it in the box, “I came very near. making 
something more than fool of myself; or, rather, 
youcame near doing it forme. You handle a sword 
remarkably well.”’ 

“T have had some practice,” returned Paul. 

“ And bow is it with the pistol?” 

“T must confess to having wasted a great deal of 
powder.” 

“Let us empty these fellows before we start, just 
for the trial. What shall we fire at?” 

“ Anything you choose.” 

“ Then here it is: you shall fire at my glove, and I 
will fire at yours.” 

Paul agreed to this, and having rolled his glove into 
a tight ball, he threw it into the air. Descartes fired 
at it as it was falling, and just grazed it sufficiently to 
change it from its direct course. 

“I fear I shall fall behind that,” said Paul; as he 
took his pistol and cocked it. 

“T hope not, for I will willingly sacrifice a glove 
for the sake of seeing a fine'shot. Now you have it!” 

Philip threw the glove high into the air, and when 
it fell, somewhere near the maples, it was asorry 
glove indeed, Paul’s bullet had struck it very near 
the centre, and torn it badly. 

Descartes was anxious to load and fire again; he 
liked the sport, but Paul could not stop, 

“Not now,” he said. “It is too late. Bvening is 
coming on, and by the time we could load the pistols 
it would be too dark to see the target plainly. Perhaps 
at some other time we will have some sport, either at 
target practice or in hunting.” 

Descartes put up the pistols, and the two returned 
to town together; but not until our hero had promised 
to call upon him on the following day did they 
separate, 

Tbat evening Paul went with his father to the 
theatre, where he met M. Waldern. But Constance 
was not with him. Where wasshe? Jt was Leopold 
de Courcy who was anxious to know. 

“Constance has a bad headache,” explained 
Waldern, “and sume otheraches, which I did not wait 
to understand. Egad, my boy, you had better go and 
cheer her up; for { think she needs that as much as 
anything.” 

But Paul did not think it would be policy for him 
to go. He thought Constance had better rest. So 
he remained and saw the play. 

On the following day, true to his promise, Paul 
called upon Philip Descartes at his hotel, and found 
him as happy and light-hearted as « pleased child, 
The eaptaa vet seca Constance, andali wae rig't. 


“My dear Paul, I can never live long enough to 
express my gratitude. And only to think how near I 
came to doing you a fatal wrong. I declare, I shall 
rever forgive myself.” 

“Pshaw! that was nothing, Philip. You didn’t 
after all, come so very near doing ‘me harm. Say 
rather, that you came very near running your own 
head into——” 

“Ah, Paul, Ul no more of that,” cried Descartes, 
playfully clapping his hand over his friend’s mouth. 
oi you rally me upon my sword-play, I'll cut you at 
once, 

A pleasant, jolly day the two young men had of it , 
and other days after that. they spent happily together 
Paul made up his mind that. Philip was a truthful, 
honourable man, notwithstanding his mercurial tem- 
per; and he furthermore believéd that the dashing 
captain was better fitted to please Constance Waldern 
than he was himself. 

And when Paul next met Constance, she fairly 
threw her aris about his neck and kissed him. 

“Dear Paul,” she cried, “you don't know how I 
love you! Oh, you are a precious man !” 

“ Grand Dieu !” 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed,” rattled on the happy girl, 
with a ringing laugh. ‘ Philip has told me all, and I 
know how nobly you behaved. Ah, Philip is a sad 
child when he is crossed very deeply; but then he 
was. never touched so deeply before; and I don’t 
believe he ever will be again. It was all love for me 
that made him so foolish. Ah, grace au ciel! how I 
bless you that you did not kill him! for he has told 
me that you could have run your sword through his 
heart if you had so wished.” 

“My dear sister,” returned Paul, taking her by 
the hand, and gazing kindly into her face, “you are 
not mo,re glad than lam; and then Ihave gained a 
friend too.” 

“ You lik» Philip, don’t you ?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“ And do you blame me for loving him ?” 

“Notat all. But tell me, Constance, do you think 
your father will ever consent to your becoming his 
wife ?” 

“OF course, he will. When he finds that he cannot 
he!p himself, he will storm and swear, and threaten 
most terrible tuings; but in the end he will be as calm 
as a peaceful summer's evening; for, mind you, he will 
discover that Puilip is a very good young man.” 

“ And I suppose he has already discovered,” added 
Paul, with a smile, “that his daughter has a will of 
her own.” 

“Yes; but then my father is a dear good old soul, 
and he loves me very much. If I thought it was 
wrong to marry Philip, I would not do it for the 
world ; but I do not think it wrong, so I shall be his 
wife just as soon as he wishes.” « 

One evening about. a week after this, Leopold de 
Courcy asked his son what he thought of Constance 
Waldern. 

“J think she that was Constance Waldern is a very 
fine lady,” answered Paul, quietly. 

“She that was Constance Waldera! 
mean ?” 

“ Have you not heard ?” 

“Heard what ?” 

“That Constance was married to Captain Philip 
Descartes last night.” 

“ Impossible !” 

* Go and ask her father.” 

The knight did not wait a second bidding. He 
hastened off at once, and arrived at Waldern’s house, 
and was ushered into the drawing-room, just as the 
old man had taken his daughter to his bosom, and 
forgiven her for the step she had taken. Philip 
Descartes, resplendent in full uniform, and looking 
proud and happy, stood by one of the windows play- 
ing with his chapeau. 

“Ah, De Courcy, is this you?” cried the old man, 
as he handed his daughter over to her husband. “1 
suppose you liave heard the news. These rogues 
have stolena march upon us. I was very‘angry—very 
angry, I assure you, but it can’t be helped now. Jf 
did think, at first, that I would turn the wicked 
monsters out of my house for ever, but that would 
leave me childless, and I couldn’t do it. Iwas young 
once, myself, Come, Leopold, let's youand me go to 
the library. I have some fine old wine there.” 

Under the inflaence of tle generous wine, De 
Courcy soon forgot his disappointment, nal 
when he returned to his own dwelling, the old 
melancholy settled down upon him. He visited 
Waldern seldom after that, but Paul went oftener 
than before. 

One evening towards the latter part of July, while 
his father was out, Pawleat-alone upon one of the rear 
balconies, buried ina profound reverie. It had been 
now over two months siuce he had heard from Cora, 
and he was becoming angious and fearful, and he had 
abont made up his mind that he world seek her in 
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He had heard several times from France, and things 
seemed to be going on there from bad to worse. The 
guillotine was busy at work, and the best heads of 
the realm were being lopped off by scores. 

“ My soul!” muttered the youth to bimself, “it may 
be that we shall never be permitted to return to our 
old home in safety. If lam not to meet Cora there, 
I must seek her elsewhere.” . - 

He was thus soliloquizing when a step behind him 
interrupted his meditations, and upon turning, he 
beheld Maurice just coming out through the open 
casement. The valet took a seat, and commenced 

nlling at the grape vine. 
. c What is it Maurice?” asked Paul, who knew 
very well that the fellow bad something to tell. 

“There's something which [ cannot understand,” 
said the valet, leaving alone the vine, and turning to- 
wards his young master. “I don’t think there can be 
any danger, and it may be that there’s nothing out of 
the way, but we may as well be on our guard. I am 
very sure, master Paul, that we are watched. For 
twodays your steps and your father’s have been 
dogged. I have seen men stealing round our house, 
and one man I saw making some sort ofa sketch upon 
a piece of — 

; MWoat! kind of men are they?” asked Paul, 
who, though not at all alarmed, was yet miuch in- 
terested. : 7 

“They would seem by their garb to be simple 
Swiss’ peasants, but I believe them to be French- 
men,” 

“I must see them for myself, Maurice. 
imagine they are about the premises now ?” 

“J shouldn't wonder if they were near at 
hand now. Hark! I think I hear astep in the gar- 
den now.” 

“I heard it plainly. 
Where is my father ?” r , 

“ He hasgone out to Bollingen with the Count of 
St. Julien.” 

“Will he return to-night ?” 

“I think not. He would not have dismissed 
meif he had intended to return before morning. ’ 

“Then Jet you and I investigate this matter. 
We'll find out, if possible, what these fellows 
waut.” 

Maurice would have been cautions, but Paul 
was not to be restrained. If strangers were lurk- 
ing around his premises, he meant to know their 
| usiness. 

“Let us search the garden first,” he said. “We 
will arm ourselves in my chamber, and if the 
rascals are fond of rough play, they shall have enough 
of it.” 

Thus speaking, Paul stepped from the balcony into 
the upper hall, and a fewsteps further brought him 
to his chamber, where he buckled on his sword and 
took a pair of pistols, and having armed the valet in 
a like manner, descended to the garden. 

“ Wark!" he whispered, as Maurice reached his 
side. “I heard something. Ha! See! Isn't thata 
man close by the fountain?” : 

“ Yes—I see him move. Let us be cautious.” 
“Are you afraid of a man? Come on. 
quickly find what the rascal wants.” : 

With quick steps Paul approache’ the fountain, but 
the interloper did not retreat. There was no moon, 
hut the stars were very bright, and our hero could 
plainly see that he had not been mistaken. 

“ Who are you ?” he demanded. 

“ Allow me to ask the same question,” returned the 
stranger, with the utmost coolness. “ Who are you?” 

“I am at home here, and you will very quickly 
give me a respectful answer, or it may be worse for 
you! Now what are you doing in this garden?” 
Don't be in a passion, my young master. Perhaps, 
if you are pleasant, I may give you a piece of infor- 
mation that will benefit you.” 

The man appeared to be well dressed, and he cer- 
tainly spoke in a very friendly manner. 

“You are Paul de Courcy?” the stranger con- 
tinued, after a short pause. é 

“That is my name, sir; and now, if you have any- 
thing of importance to communicate, I am ready to 
listen.” 

At this moment a sharp, quick cry came from the 
lips of Maurice, and at the same time Paul heard a 
rushing sound behind him. Quickly cocking the 
pistol which he had held in his hand, he tusned, but 
before he could see what manner of opposition he had 
to contend with, be received a blow upon the head 
that felled him to the earth. He knew that a number 
of men had gathered around him, but his senses left 
him before he could discover more. 


Do you 


We must look into this. 


Well 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Wauen Paul returned to consciousness, he found 
himself sitting between two men, one of whom Wag 
supporting him, while the other was bathing hig 
vead «th weter. He was in a boat, and of course 





upon the river. Four men were rowing, and as he 
caught sight of the trecs, where their tops were 
marked against the sky, he saw that he was passing 
swiftly on. 

“ Hallo!” cried he who had been using the water, 
* you're safe enough now. How is it?—can you 
see? 

Paul pressed his hand upon the side of his head, and 
after a few moments he looked into the face of the 
speaker. It was quite dark, but the youth could sce 
well enough to feel assured that the countenance was 
a familiar one. 

“ Have you come to your senses, young man?” 

“Fea* 

“Let's see. D'ye know who I am?” 

“ You are Gaspard Coppin !” 

“Zounds! you're as bright asa new dagger; but 
your head aches—don’t it ?” 

It was some little time before Paul could free his 
mind from the weght of confusion ; but gradually 
the swimming sensation left him, and his thoughts 
were free and rational. 

He felt weak, and he had some pain in his head 
and back; but as the dizziness passed off, he was 
able to sit up and to take a more comprehensive 
survey of his surroundings. 

There were seven men in the boat besides himself. 
Two of them were with him, four were rowing, 
while the seventh lay in the bows, bound and 
gagged; and though he could net see the face of this 
last individual, yet he had no hesitation in deciding 
that it was Maurice. 

They were going down the river, with a strong 
current in their favour, and the variety of objects 
upon the shore were reached and passed in rapid 
succession. 

The presence of Gaspard Coppin was enough to 
satisfy our hero that he was a prisoner, and in the 
hands of the Jacobins; but he had no thought of 
resistance then. He resolved, if he feund that they 
meant to take him to France, to exercise all his 
caution, and make his escape upon the first favourable 
opportunity. 

‘Well, master Paul,” said Coppin, after the youth 
had spent some time in reflection, “I suppose you 
know where you are ?” 

“ T am upon the river.” 

“Certainly. But why are you upon the river?” 

“ Because you brought me hither.” 

“ Peste! You trifle. I meant to ask you if you 
knew that you are a prisoner. What do you think 
about it?” 

“T euppose I am.” 

“ And do you know why?” 

“T ean guess.” 

“Then I'll venture to saythat you are right. Sacre 
bleu ! we've had a long search for you.” 

“T had thoaght,” said Paul, whose mind worked 
clearer and clearer as the pain subsided in his head, 
“ that search for us was given up long ago.” 

“So it was in a measure,” replied Coppin. “ Dra- 
con concluded that you had reached either Germany or 
Switzerland, so he gave it up; but I could not afford 
to do it. Grevd Dieu! your father is too valuable a 
friend to be ligitly forgotten and east aside. I could 
not bear the thought that he should leave me, so I 
hunted after him. ‘I'wo long months have I waited, 
watched, and travelled, and at length I am re- 
warded.” 

“But you have not captared Sir Leopold.” 

“Not yet; but as soon as I have disposed of you 
that matter will be easy enough. And now I would 
have you understand me. We are approaching the 
town of Rircherbach, and if you wiK promise to re- 
main quiet, I will place no bonds upon you at present ; 
but if you try to make any disturbance I will fix 
you just as I have fixed your valet. What say 

‘ou ?” 
r Paul was not inclined to subject himself to un- 
necessary indignity, and as he found himeelf for the 
present entirely helpless, he concluded to accept 
Coppin’s terms, and gave his promise that he would 
make no outcry. 

He had already irons upon his ankles, and that was 
sufficient to prevent him from jumping overboard. 

Towards morning the boat was pulled up ata small 
hamlet near the confluence of the Aar and the Saone 
where the prisoners were taken out and conducted to 
a miserable hovel that stood apart from other build- 
ings. 

Two of the party went away, and shortly returned 
with horses; when Paul and Maurice were taken out 
and mounted and securely lashed to their saddles. 

“T shall leave you here,” seid Coppin, “ but you 
will find faithfal attendants in these men. They will 
conduct you safely to Chatillon, and if you behave 
yourself they will treat you kindly, but I tell you 
frankly, they have orders to shoot you at once should 
you attempt to escape. I would go with you on your 
homeward journey were it not that I have business 
with your father. So you willexcuse me, and make 





the best of it. I will conveyyour regards to Sir 
Leopold, and assure him that I Jeft you in g00d com. 


ny. 
Paul conld make no reply to this. He was sufferins 
both in mind and body, and without a word allowej 
the dark man to turn a way. 

Bat he did think they would take him to Chatij. 
lon. Surely heand Maurice cquld contrive some way 
of escare before they crossed the Juras. 

At all events he was resolved to reserve his strength 
until some favourable opportunity should present 
itself, and to that end he seemed to resign himself to 
his fate. 

A ride of two hours brought them to the shore of 
the Lake of Neuchatel, where they rested until noon, 
Another ride took them to Vallengin, where they took 
another rest of five hours. At midnight they wers 
again in the saddle, and before morning they had 
crossed the mountains bythe path‘of Le Cachot, and 
when the sun arose they were in France. 

Not yet had Paul even had an opportunity to speak 
privately with Maurice. They had been kept apart 
night and day, securely fettered and guarded, and not 
for a moment had they been without sleepless eyes 
upon them, And every hour, now that they had 
crossed the frontier, rendered less their chances of 


escape. 

While Paul and Maurice were being thus conducted 
away, Leopold de Couroy was very busy in providing 
for his own safety. He returned from Bollingen at 
au early hour in the morning, and was not a little 
surprised to find that both his son and his valet had 
been absent all night. The old housekeeper could 
give him no information, save that when she last saw 
the missing ones they were going into the garden. 
Into the garden Sir Leopold went, and near the foun- 
tain he observed the tracksof many feet, and evident 
signs of a struggle; and upon further examination he 
found several spots of blood. The lock of the rear 
gate had been forced, and the tracks led that way. 
His next movement was to seek his friend Waldern : 
but he could learn nothing there. Paul had not been 
there since the afternoon of the previous day. 

De Courcy was slowly and thoughtfully wending 
his way homeward, when he observed two men 
watching him from the opposite side of the street. 
They turned as soon as they saw that they were 
noticed, but not until the knight had recognized one 
of them. 

‘Heaven !" he gasped, turning pale, and shaking 
from head to foot, “it is Gaspard Coppin !” 

But very soon he regained his presence of mind, 
and pursued his way as though nothing had happened 
to disturb him. It was all plain to him now. His 
enemy had seized his son, and wasnow lying in wait 
for him. Under the influeuce of a deadly fear, he 
resolved that he would escape while there was yet a 
chance. 

Had it been Gabriel Dracon, with a ecore of soldiers 
#t his back, he would have openly claimed the protec- 
tion of his friends, or of the officers of the city; but 
he could not claim that protection from Gaspard 
Coppio. He must keep his own secret, and elude the 
Shadow as best he could. 

By a circuitous route he returned to Waldern’s, 
where he a i that busi would call him 
from Bern for several days. 

“ My son is gone,? he said, “and I must follow 
him ; and in the meantime, I wish you woul: look to 
my house. I have some property there, and if you 
could send one or two servants to take éharge of it 
until my return, it would please me. Of course we 
cannot tell what may happen. If I am not back 
within a week you may shut up the house, and take 
the keys.” 

Waldern promised that he would do all this; and 
as might be expected, he was very carious to know 
what had happened; but he could gain nothing 
further than had already been told to him, and when 
he found how his questions troubled his friend he 
allowed the matter to rest. 

“ Poor De Courcy!” he said to Constance and her 
husband, after Leopold had gone, “I fear he is not 
exactly right here.” And he tapped his finger upon 
his forehead in a significant manner. 

In the extreme northeru part of the city De Courcy 
procured a horse, and before the sun went down he 
was away in the mountainous district of Rolrbach. 

Gaspard Coppin spent several days in Bera; but 
the bird that laid the golden eggs had flown, and he 
was forced to retrace his steps; for he had not money 
enough to support him in prosecuting the search 
further. 

In the meantime Paul and Maurice had been con- 
ducted to Chatillon and thrown into prison, without 
having had an My py to even attempt to escape : 
and on this very next day after their arrival they were 
brought before theicourt. 

Gabriel Dracon had no disposition to await the re- 
turn of Coppin He had become harder of heart than 
ever, and the only satisfaction that could give him 
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rest seemed to be the condemnation and execution of 
the royalists. 

He knew that loud murmurs had gone out against 
him from some of those who had in former times 
peen his friends, and he fancied that only by keeping 
up the reign of terror in his section of the Cote d’Or 
could he hold the masses in subjection. 

And this he did most effectually. 

A single word spoken against even his own ad- 
ministration of affairs was sufficient to bring the un- 
fortunate one to the guillotine! And to such an ex- 
tent had this been carried that more than one of those 
who had a few months before sat as members of the 
Jacobin court, had lost their heads at the beck of the 

ief. 
othe evidence against Paul de Courcy was very 
quickly given in, and without a word of defence he 
was condemned to death. 

Maurice Cazabon fared no better. The court was 
closed at noon, and the announcement was made 
that the prisoners would be executed on the following 


day. 

And now for the first time since their arrest, 
Paul and Maurice found themselves alone together, 
they having been locked up in the cell of the con- 
demned. 

“Well, well,” said our hero, who bad been waiting 

some time for his companion to speak, ““we may as 
well bid farewell to this poor world, for we shall 
surely behold the light of day but once more. I am 
sorry, Maurice, that you have been brought to this 
horrible pass on my account; but it is beyond help 
now.” 
“Think not of me, Master Paul. How could you 
helpit. What is to be will be, and we must make 
the best of it. Of course there is nothing very 
pleasant in contemplating the fate thatis in store for 
us: but since we cannot escape, the best we can do 
is to feel resigned.” 

“T don’t fear death,” said Paul slowly, shaking his 
head. “I don’t fear death, he replied, after a pause ; 
but—but———” 

“ But,” suggested the valet, as his young master 
made a second pause, “ you don’t like the manner in 
which we are to die.” 

“I did not mean that, Maurice. 
that I must jeave Cora for ever.” 

The youth attempted to speak farther, but his 
voice failed him, and he bowed his head upon 
his hands, 

The valet had no consolations to offer for this 
sorrow, so he held his 

“Alas, sweet Cora!” murmured Paul, as_ though 
speaking with himself. ‘+ We shall never meet again 
on earth, but I pray that we may meet ina better 
world. Maurice, I think to-morrow is my birthday.” 

“ To morrow is the fourth day, Paul.” 

“'The fourth day of August?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then to-morrow I shall be three and twenty ; 
and to-morrow I shall be born iuto tbe new life.” 

“Ah, if the decree of the court is carried out!” 
added Maurice. 

Paul shook iis head, 

“Don’t build up any such hope as that. A pardon 
never yet reached a condemned man, under this 
diabolical rule, and it will not reach us; and, of 
course, we cannot look for escape.” 

A few minutes after this, Maurice started to his 
feet, and turned his ear toward the little grated 
aperture in an upper corner of.the cell. 

“Hark!” he cried. “Do you hear that noise, 
Paul?” 

“T hear something. What isit?” 

“There seems to be some great commotion. I 
can hear people running through the streets, and 
their voices are wild and discordaiit.” 

“Perhaps some new prisoners have arrived.” 

“ Heaven! they cannot have taken the marquis 
and his child. 1 don’t believe it is prisoners. No 
—something else has happened.” 

Ay, something else had happened, and fhis 
it was: Atnoon, a courier, covered with dust, and riding 
a horse that dripped with foam, came dashing into 
the great square; and when he had gained a place 
by the guillotine, he announced that Robespierre 
was dead. He had been apprehended, tried, con- 
demned, and executed. P 

“So falls a tyrant!” cried a stout artisan, whose 
blouse was in rags. 

An hour later, and the square was filled with 
excited people ; and as yet, not a voice had been heard 
to oppose the declaration ofthe ragged artisan. 

“Let us thank God!” exclaimed the same artisan. 

And the people gave echo to his prayer. 

“Who has been benefitted in Chatillon by the 
terrible scenes of the past few~mouths?” he con- 
tinued, “Are not those who were poor before much 
poorer now? Why are the men idle? and why is 
the dust thick upon our work-benches? Why do 


I was thinking 


there was once plenty 2? What lave these new rulers 
done for our good? Who among you is safe while a 
court can condemn to death without hardly the form 
of trial? Robespierre has fallen in the capital—fallen 
as he deserved to fall—and France rejoices! Citizens, 
will you give this monster more of our precious 
blood 2” 

He pointed to the guillotine as he ceased speaking, 
and presently the cry arose: 

“One more head! One more head! Where is 
Gabriel Dracon?” 

Asif by magic, in one short hour the people of 
Chatillon had come to look upon the guillotine with 
horrorand disgust; and those few rulers who, in the 
morning, had been able to sway the multitudes, were 
now the objects of a hatred the mostintense. The 
toiling, starving masses had suddenly arrived at the 
truth that the Reign of Terror had been crushing them 
all the while; and that instead of ruling in France, 
and sharing the property of the executed aristocracy, 
they had come to be ruled by tyrants a thousand times 
more relentless than had been the rulers who had 
been deposed. 

“To the court! To the court!” cried a dozen 
voices, and the cry was taken up by hundreds mcre. 

“Robespierre found his judges in Paris—let 
Gabriel Dracon find judges in Chatillon?” 

The people flocked to the court, and it was quickly 
decided that Dion St. Martory should take the 
president’s chair. 

And the stout artisan, who had addressed the 
multitude in the square, not ashamed of his ragged 
blouse, ascended the platform, and swore that he 
would administer justice te whoever was brought 
before him, 

The court had just been organized, an officers 
sent to bring in Gabriel Dracon, when a second 
courier arrived from Paris, confirming the intelligence 
brought by the first. Robespierre had been executed 
on the evening of the 28th of July, just six days 
before. 

Gabriel Dracon was found hidden away beneath 
his bed, and when he was brouglit into court, he 
trembled like an aspen. He was accused of having 
used his official position for selfish purposes, and of 
having caused the death of just men out of revenge. 

His trial was very brief, and in the end Dion 
St. Martory pronounced sentence of death upon 
him. 

Then it was that the coward appeared in his trne 
character. There had been men and women, youtlis 
and maidens, and even children, led from that hall to 
the guillotine, but among them all there had been no 
such whimpering, shrinking craven as Gabricl 
Dracon. 

But his incoherent ravings of prayer and supplica- 
tion did not avail him. He was conducted from the 
court to the place of death, and when the cart stopped, 
two strong men had to lift him in their arms and 
carry him upon the platform. 

In fact, hewas well nigh dead with terror before 
his neck was placed beneath the fatal kuife. 

That night Madame Buchard made another mark 
in her book—a mark longer and heavier than any of 
the rest; for she thought it might be the last. And 
she was not mistaken; for when the morning of 
another day dawned, a heap of ashes anda few mis- 
shapen pieces of iron was all that was left of the guil- 
lotine of Chatillon. 

(To be continued.) 
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New Mrvxerat.—A new mineral of lead has been 
discovered in Chili, containing 10 per cent. of iodine. 
Iodine has lately become very valuable, on account of 
its extensive use in photography, and of the discovery, 
by Dr. Hoffman, of a new dye, having this element 
among its constituents. It is,said that one cargo of 
the new mineral will represent a fortune. 

Uriizine Sawpust—Oxatic Acip.—Sawdust is 
converted into oxalic acid on an extensive scale by a 
very simple process. The sawdust is first saturated 
with a concentrated solution of soda and potash, in 
the proportion of two of the former to one of the 
latter; it is then placed in shaliow iron pans, under 
which flues run from a furnace, whereby the iron pans 
are made hot, and the saturated sawdust runs intoa 
semi-fluid state. It is stirred about actively with 
rakes, so as to bring it all in contact with the heated 
surface of the iron, amd to granulate it for succeeding 
operations. It is next placed in similar pans, only 
slightly heated, by which it is dried. In this state it 
is an oxalate of soda mixed with potash. It is then 
placed in the bed of a filter, and a solution of soda 
is allowed to percolate through it, which carries with 
it all the potash, leaving it tolerably pure oxolate of 
soda It is then transferred to a tank, in which it is 
mingled. with a thin milk of line, by which itis de- 





the people hunger and thirst even to famishing, where 


composed, the lime combining with the acid to form 


the oxolate of lime—tlie soda being set free. Lastly 
the oxolate of lime is put into a leaden tank or cistern 
and sulphuric acid is poured in; this takes up tlhe 
lime, and sets free the oxalic acid, which readily 
crystallizes on the sides of the leaden cistern, or on 
pieces of wood placed for that purpose. This is the 
cheapest process yet known for making oxalic acid. 
Another interesting use made of sawdust of hard 
wouds, such as rose-wood, ebony, etc., is that recently 
known in France under the name bois durci. The 
various kinds of sawdust used are reduced to fine 
powder, and mixed with blood into paste; other ma- 
tarials are doubtless added, for when pressed into 
moulds, it is a jet black, and receives the most beautiful 
impressions. 

SCIENTIFIC PREDICTIONS OF THE WEATHER. 

Tut daily record of meteorological observations 
telegraphed to the Imperial Observatory at Paris. 
and published in a lithographed sheet, continues to 
increase in interest and importance under the active 
and enlightened superintendence of M. Le Verrier, 
director of the Observatory. From being the medium 
simply for the circulation of telegraphic notices of 
the weather, it has become, in addition; a repository 
of valuable meteorological summaries, communica- 
tions, criticisms, and announcements. 

The outlive chart of Europe, with the curves of 
equal barometric pressure and direction of the wind 
atthe different stations on the day of publication, 
and also a table of the estimated weather for the 
following day, continue to be inserted in every 
number. The title of the publication is now “ Inter- 
national Balletin of the Imperial Observatory of 
Paris.” It occupies more than twelve hundred folio 
prges yearly, at a subscription price of thirty- 
six francs. 

The institution has also received a similar meteoro- 
logical bulletin from the Royal Observatory at Pa- 
Jermo. In the first number of this, a plan is proposed 
for distributing simultaneous meteorological observa- 
tions similar to that which was adopted previous to 
the war by the Smithsonian Institution, viz. that of 
furnishing the most important telegraphic stations 
with meteorological instruments, and instructing the 
principal telegraphist, or one of his assistants, in 
the process of making observations. 

A thoroughly organized system of this kind over 
the whole United States, with a series of directions 
for predicting the weather at a given place from a 
knowledge of the condition of the atmosphere at 
distant points, would be of vast importance to the 
inaritime and agricultural interests, particularly along 
the Atlantic sea board. It is hoped that as soon as 
order is restored and peace fully re-established 
throughout the southern portion of the United States, 
the system will be revived under still more favourablo 
auspices. 


Parer From Corn Husks.—At a recent meeting 
of the Institute of Technology, in Boston, Mr. Bond 
mads a statement of results recently attained ip 
America and Europe in the manufacture of paper 
from corn husks. Experiments upon this material 
have been in progress in Bohemia since 1854, but 
have not reached a satisfactory result until within the 
last two or three years. In the successful processes 
lately adopted the husks were boiled in an alkalino 
mixture, after which there remained a quantity of 
fibre mixed with glaten. The gluten was extracted 
by pressure, forming a nutritious article like “ oil 
cake,” and then the fibre was subjected to othe: 
processes, ix which it produced the real paper 
stock” or “pulp,” and left a fibre which has been 
made into strong and serviceable cloth, The husks 
yield 40 per cent. of useful material; 10 per cent. of 
fibre; 11 per cent. of gluten; and 19 per cent. of 
paper stock. This paper stock is equal to that mado 
from the best linen rags. Allowing a profit of 88 
per cent. to the manufacturer, the different articles 
can be produced for 6 cents. per pound for fibre, 1} 
cents. for gluten, and 4 cents. for paper stock. 


Licutiovuse Licuts.—In consequence of tle re- 
ported defective condition of the lights of the northern 
lighthouses, thecommissioners afew years ago deputed 
Messrs. Stevenson, their engiveers, to inspect all the 
local lights, buoys, and beacons within the limits of 
the jurisdiction of the board. ‘I'he report of the engi- 
neers has been printed, not, however, until after orders 
were given that the defects pointed out should be im- 
mediately remedied. The public will therefore be 
glad to learn that a copy of the directions for the 
better management and preservation of lights, sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Stevensou, bas been forwarded to 
each local authority. According to the engineer's 
reports, the condition of the majority of the lights in- 
spected was far from satisfactory. In some cases the 
light was produced from a double gu» jet without 
any apparatus, and in such instances proper dioptric 
lights lave been recommended. In many important 
aud daugerons positions, a white light from oil was 





ouly giver while in others the lamps did not burn 
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well, and should be repaired. The keepers of aome 
lighthouses experience great difficulty in lighting 
during high winds. Complaints are frequently made 
respecting the waste of oil in lighthouses, and much 
of this is apparently due 'to the want of proper appa- 
ratus. Messrs. Stevenson recommend the use of the 
dioptric condensing apparatus, in order to save the oil 
used in so many lighthouses on the Scottish coast. In 
the majority of cases, the recommendations of the 
engineers have been carried out, but the propriety of 
the suggested alterations in many lighthouses has been 
questioned by the local authorities. 
NEW ANCHORS FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. Martry, of the mercantile navy, bas succeeded 
in bringing before the notice of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty a new self-canting anchor, which sustained a 
very severe proof under the lydraulie testing gear 
in Woolwich dockyard. 

It possesses considerable holding power and 
strength, combined with diminished weight, and it cnn 
neither foul nor become fouled. Nor can the vessel's 
bottom be injured by it, as no part of it projects above 
the ground. 

The anchor tested is intended for Tier Majesty's 
iron gunboat, Vixen, now fitting in the basin at that 
yard for service. Two other anehors on the same 
principle—bower and sheet anchors, one weighing 
55 cwt.—are now lying at Woolwich for the iron- 
cased corvette Favourite, and the double-screw guan- 
boat Viper, in course of construction at Poplar. 

The anchor is exceedingly short in the shank— 
namely 79 in., and is of malleable iron, without weld- 
ing. The weiglit of the anchor is 21 owt. 3 qrs. 14 Ib. 
It was manufactured at the Gateshead Iron- 
works under the immediate superintendence of the 
patentee, and has borne the full Admiralty test— 
21 tons 13 cwt. 1 qr.—without the slightest permanent 
deflection. 

Mr. Martin, who was present, suggested an increase 
of 50 percent. This strain was applied in double 
position to each arm, working up to 32 toys 15 cwt. 
The deflection was then 6-16ths. of an inch The 
strain having been released, -the anchor returned to 
its former state, leaving no deflcetion. 

The process of testing the anchor was carefully 
performed in the presence of Commodore Hugh 
Dunlop, C.B., superintendent of the yard; Captain 
Arthur Walmshurst, of the iron-cased turret-slip 
Prinee Albert ; Captain Biddlecombe, master-attend- 
ant; Mr. George Turner and Mr. Henwood, master- 
shipwrights; Mr. Trickett, chief engineer and in- 
spector of machinery; Mr. Saxby and Mr. Wilkinson, 
master-smiths. 

The hydraulic pumps, which have hitherto been 
worked by manual labour, are about to be supplied 
with steam machinery, a donkey engine having been 
manufactured in the yard for that purpose. 


Coat-cas Exrtoston.—If sixteen parts of air be 
mixed with one of coal-gas, the mixtare will explode 
feebly, and with little force; but if the proportions be 
gradually altered from sixteen parts of airand one of 
coal-gas down to ten parts of air and one of coal-gas, 
the violence or explosive power of the mixture will 
br seen to increase gradually, until this latter mixture 
is reached, when the explosive power attains its maxi- 
mum. If, now, we still go on diminishing the pro- 
portions of atmospheric air, we shall perceive that 
the explosive power of the mixture also diminishes, 
until we reach a point at which two parts only of air 
are mixed with one of coal-gas, when the power of 
explosion in the mixture ceases altogether, or becomes 
nil. Briefly, then, seventeen parts of atmospheric 
air and one of coal-gas will neither explode nor burn ; 
ten parts of air and one of gas will explode violently ; 
and two parts of air and one of gas will burn, but 
will not explode; and within the range of these 
limits mixtures may be formed having any required 
degree of explosive force. 

AN ARMOUR-CLAD TURRET SHIP AT SEA. 

We gave a full account some time ago of the trial 
of a small armour-clad sea-going turret ship called 
the Huascar, built and fitted with machinery by 
Messrs. Laird Brothers, of Birkenhead. We have 
since obtained some particulars of her passage from 
that port to Brest. 

She is a yessel of 1,100 tons, and 300 horse power 
nominal, and obtained a speed of 12} knots at the 
measured mile, the indicated horse power on that 
oceasion being 1,650. This vessel, after being com- 
pleted for sea, left for Holyhead on the 17th inst., 
encountered very severe weather on the passage, but 
proved herself an excellent sea-boat, very buoyant, 
and rolled easily, even when placed broadside to a 
heavy sea in the race off Holyhead. 

She left Holyhead for Brest onthe 20th ult., ex- 
periencing severe south-west gales in the Channel, 
but fully maintained her character as a good sea- 
going ship, and arrived off Ushant on the 22nd, and 
anchored aafely at Brest on the following morning. 


The Huascar had her guns on board, viz., two 300- 
pounders, mounted in the revolving turret; and two 
40-pounders, (broadside guns), equivalent to a broad- 
side of 680 pounds. She had also her full comple- 
ment of shot and shell, and stores and provisions for 
some months on board, in addition to about 100 tons 
more coal than she is intended to carry for ordinary 
service, The trial, therefore, of the Huascar during 
the late severe weather we have had in the Channel, 
and when loaded unusually deep, is most satisfactory, 
and proves that armour-clad ships of even stall size, 
can be built on Captain Cowper Coles’ turret prin- 
ciple to combine speed and sea-goirg qualities of the 
first order, carrying, &t the same time, a much heavier 
and more effective armament than vessels of similar 
tonnage of any other construction. 
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FACETIA. 
War is the difference between the trunk of a tree 
and an elephant’s trunk ?—One leaves in the spring 
while the other leaves whenever the menagerie does. 





WHAT TITEY SAY. 
They say the Fates inflict a pang 
For each delight they bring us; 
That while above the rose we hang, 
The wasp flies forth to sting us. 
They say our smiles are washed away 
In waters that are briny, 
And life has nota single day 
That's altogether shiny, 


They say our moods are so reversed 
That what with tears and laughter, 
We often bolt the sugar first 
And gulp the physic after ; 
That under skies not quite serene 
We wretched mortals languish, 
And (though our grass looks very green) 
Beneath it—latet Anguish ! 


They hunt a fox who follow Hope 
Through all its turns and doubles; 

ind Cupid uses honey-soap 
For blowing brittle bubbles, 

They say our years like minutes fleet 
From twenty-one to fifty: 

(Life tries to make the two ends meet ; 
And, growing old, grows thrifty). 
They say—but, hang it! never mind; 

It signifies but little 
What folks may say; I hardly find 
Their tattle worth a tittle. 
If I may only choose my stage, 
And those I'd play the piece with, 
I'll take the jester; keep your sage 


For stuffing other geese with. Fun. 


Hate ayp Love.—Persons oftener Irate without 
reason than love without it. 

Why is. the sun like a good loaf of bread ?—De- 
cause it is light when it rises. 

Wuen is a blacksmith in danger of raisiag a row 
in the alphabet?—When he makes A poke R and 
shove L. 

Some people maintain that a lawver's position is 
doubly perilous because he often has other people's 
“deeds ” to answer for as well as his own. 

Ir aman keeps too many mastiffs, hounds, point- 
ers, setters, and terriers, his earnings-will all go to the 
dogs. 

Gorrue says, “TI see no fauk committed that I 
have not committed myself.”. Had the gentleman 
ever committed suicide? 

“ My son,” said an affectionate and anxious mother 
to her reckless offspring, “ whenever you go skating, 
be sure to choose a pond that hasn't any water in it, 
and then you'll never be drowned.” 

“Your purse, Tom,” said an indulgeat father 
to his spendthrift son, ‘‘réminds. me of a, thander 
cloud.” “How so, father?” | ‘* Because it is always 
light’ning.” 

Wher Charles Lamb ‘visited the Litehfield 
Cathedral, his guide told him that hres mén once 
dined npon the top of the steeple. “They must have 
been very sharp set,” said Lamb. 

“Par decrepid man going along there reminds 
me, doctor, of that toothof mine which you had so 
much trouble to extract.” ‘“‘How so?” “ Because 
he’s in-firm.” 

An apparatus enabling @ person to remain under 
water for twenty minutes without requiring a supply 
of air, has been tried suceessfully. on the Seine; A 
min must surely be in-sane td try it, though. 

Ir ts Att “ Went” wira Duncan. —It) may pos- 
sibly interest some antiquary a hundred years hence 





to kuow the fact that the speech of Mr. Duncan 


—_ 
M’Laren, M.P., at the Reform demonstration hela in 
Glasgow during the month of January, in the year of 
Our Lord 1866, consisted of fifty-three Sentences, ang 
that not fewer than twenty-one of these Sentences 
begin with thd sword ‘ Well.” If. “all's well tha 
end's well;” surely & speech must be “ weller” when 
it is studded by one-and-twenty wells, cach as deep 
as its neighbour; and as wideasaehurch door 4h! 
well—it is all well with Dumcen. 

Sarant change is so scarce iw Georgia that eggs ar, 
used as currency. Fancy travelling a long distanos 
by rail with this small change in your pocket, anq 
the issue of a doze with a restless dream ! 

Aw eminent painter was once asked what he mixej 
his colours with in order to produce such an extra. 
ordinary effect. “I mix them with brains, sir!” was 
his answer. 

TueEreE is an old proverb that says that content. 
ment is the true philosopher's stone. Brown says it’s 
~¢ likely, for nobody hag ever found one or ths 
other. 


A MAN in St. Louis has sued for a divorce on ths 
ground that the marriage was performed when lie was 
under the influence of some stupifying potion tho 
woman had administered to him. 

For a long time it has baffled the medical antho- 
rities to ‘account for the force with which the wayes 
beat against the shore, apd it has recently come to 
light that it atises from the fact of there being 
“ muscles” in the sea. 1 

“ WonpERFUL things are done now-a-days,” said 
Mr. Timmins ; “ The doctor has given Flack’s boy a 
new lip from his cheek.” “Ah,” said his wife 
“many’s the time I haveknown a pair taken from 
mine; and no very painful operation either.” 

A LANDED proprietorin the small county of Rutland 

became very intimate with the’ Duke of Argyle, to 
whom, in the plenitude of his friendship, he said: 
“How I wish your estate were in my county!” Upon 
which the duke. replied: “I’m thinking if it were, 
there would be no room for yours.” 
I pon’? want\such a cook-book, as this,” said a lady 
to a bookseller, “because it has. no pictures in it.” 
“Excuse me, madam, but is there any.reason why a 
cook-book should have pictures in ,it?” ‘ Reason 
enough. What is the use of telling us how to cook 
a good dinner if we are to have. no plates !” 

Wuen Mr. Livingston, the American minister, who 
was quite deaf, was introduced at the Court of Na- 
poleon, he had prepared to answet the question he 
supposed the Emperer would ask, in regard to his 
passage across the Atlantic. Napoleon accosted him 
thus: “Howis Mr. Jefferson?” ‘Very boisterous! 
very boisterous!” replied Mr. Livingston, to the great 
amusement of those present. 

A Sgearcn For A PresipeNt.—The Royal Academy 
has always been accused: of an ‘avaricious spirit, but 
we did not believe, with its large income, it would 
have the face to seck a Government Grant.—Fun 
Tue Devicnutrs or Lirrrature.— Energetic Editor 
(to talented Contributor): —“ Decided ‘hit that * Night 
in a Workhouse.’ What do you say to committing a 
little forgery or something of the’sort, just to see what 
penal servitude is like ?”— Fun. 
PUTTING UP AND PUTTING DOWN. 
Ailments are bad, but worse too oft are cures. 
We raised # Board of Works to put down sewers: 
The sewers tliey Aave put dowa, Lawarres and his 
Tarks— 
And now ‘tis who "ll put down the Board of _— 
Punch. 
SrLr-CompLacency IN Piuss.—“ Ha!” exclaimed 
Mr. John Thomas, standing with lis coat-tails drawn 
forwards and his back to the kitchen-fire, “ I’ve heer’! 
a good deal about the cattle complaint, but am appy 
to say it aven’t yet attacked my calves."—-Punch 
MILITARY MANCUVRE. 
Captain Havanner to Old Gent, who looks as if he 
would: object to Smoking) :— Beg, pardon, would you 
object to change your carriage? Lady here —large 
family—dots of. luggage—young children—eldes! boy 
just through the measles—baby teething ——" 

Old: Gent (with. alacrity) :—“ Ob, certainly! cer- 
tainly !” 

[Has the satisfaction of seeing the: Lady stil on t 
platform when the Train starts, while the Captain hus 
the Carriage to himself.]—Punch. 

WASHING PUT OUT. 

Ir has been. suggested that the fellows who not 
only avail themselyes. of workhouse shelter and fare, 
but who destroy their clothes in order to be re-clad at 
therate-payers’ expense, should be rendered all the 
fitter for new garments by means of ten minutes 
lavation. The spout of a fire-engine is to supply t! 
douche, In the case of the worst class this might not 





be improper treatment, and it would enable the offic'als 
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—_ 
toadda Jine to the triumphant chant in which the 
offenders proclaim their character :— 
Sturdy Beggar. 
Here we are, and here we goes, 
We are the beggars that tears up our clothes! 
Officials. 
And wearethe beadles that turns on the lose! 
Punch. 


LeGAL INTELLIGENCE.~-A smart young Articied 
Clerk, hearing it-stated bya lecturer ‘that “man ‘is 
merely a madline,” remarked, “Then 1 suppose an 
sttoruey may be said to be.a Suing machine.”—Punch. 





STATISTICS. 


Beernoot SuGAR IN THE ZOLLVEREIN.—There was } 
sn inerease of 17 in the number of sugar refineries at 
work last year. ‘The quantity of sugar produced 
was 3,413,214 quintals, against 3,023,600 quintals in 
1864, and 2,760,849 in 1863. With respect to the last 
cop of beetroot in the Zollverein, the province of 
Saxony and the Duchy of Anhalt show a deficiency of 


by the superabundant crcp in Silesia, on the Rbine, in 
Hanover, Wurtemburg, and Brunswick, The beetroot 
crop in the Zollverein issaid to amount altogether to 
41,000,000 kilogrammes, ; 

FRENCH WINE AND BRANDY. 

Tne quantity of wine arriving in Paris from the 
provinces is so great that the railway companies find 
some difficulty in forwarding it. It is said that there 
are 15,000 casks of wine waiting at the raitway stores 
of Libourne. 

The following are the last prices of new wine at 
Bercy:—Ordinary Bordeaux, from 70. to 90f. the 
cask of 228 itres; Charente, 60 f. to 65 f.; Macon- 
nisand Beaujolais, 80 f. to 100f. the cask of 212 
litres; Marseilles, 75 f. to 100 f. the cask of 220 litres ; 
Fiton and Saint-Gilles, 28 f. to 86 f. the ‘hectolitre ; 
Gaillac, 70 f. to 75 f. the cask of 220 ‘litres; Rousillon, 
98 f. to 40 f. the hectolitre; Montagne, 20 f. to 28 f.; 
Chinon, 70 f. to 80 f. the cask; Cher, 60 f, to 70 f. ; 
Cehors, 75 £..to, 85f. the cask of 220 litres; Blois, 
Beaugency, and Orleans, 55 f. to 60. the cask of 130 
litres; Lower Burgundy, 58 f. to 72'f. the hogshead 
of 272 litrés—all in the bonded stores, exclusive of 
the octroi duty of 20 f. 60 c. the heetolitre. 

The following are the prices of Cognac brandy 
at Cognac in the Charente, without the cask :— 

. The hectolitre 

Great Champagme, 1864......crssoaseosvencess | 120f. 

Little Champagne sscccsscocvercsseccerrercers DSF. 

Fine WOE oa. .ecdsdessccvceeeey j 85f. 

GO a oad ona oseces dos canpnnannbnacancipeedal ni 

Great Champagne, 1865.. « 105f. to 1108. 

Little Champagne. ...... . 95f. to LOM. 

Fine W00d  v.cecesiscsgerssseese cases | S88. to DOF. 

GO0d WORE Seccn cca mcamecee G5f. to. Sf. 


Conuistons AT Sea.—It appears that the number of 
known collisions at sea off the British coast ‘was 
816 in 1856, 277 in 1857, 301, in 1858, 549 in, 1859, 
298 in 1860, 323 in 1861, 338 in 1862, 331 in 1863, 
and 851 in 1864+making a total in nine years of 
2.884, of which 745 oceurred”by day, and 2,139 by 
right. The winter. months were of course the most 
productive of these disastexs. 

Posr-Orrice STatistrcs.—The Postmaster-General 
reports that fn 1864 there was an increase in the 
number of letters passing through the post-office of 
37,000,000, and of books ‘and papers of 7,000,000, which 
was more than proportionate to the increase of popu- 
lation in the country. 28,000,000 letters and 
21,500,000 books, .papers, .and parcels were sent 
through the foreign and colonial post. In London 
the average number of letters per head per annum rose 
from 48 in 1863 to 51 in 1864. In 1864 only 14 regis- 
tered letters were lost in this country. In 1864 
2,423,612 Jetters were returned to their writers, and 
about 483,000 were destroyed. 








A Linurpvrran Jockrey.—A rival to Jemmy Grim- 
shaw has réached Newmarket in the Lilliputian 
“Brother to Loates;,"" wie has éntered Joseph Daw- 
son's stable. ‘De man-chikd, who cannot weiglimore 
than three stone, is declared to be only thirteem years 
of age, but he looks so fit for business that it is said 
the old light-weights will have to look to theirlaurels 
during the coming season. 

Anoruer valuable digcovery of coal has been made 
ttihe Point of Ayr, near the mouth of the Dee. A 
sean of cannel-coal, two feet in. thickness, and bear- 
ing very good indications, has been opened. The 
boring is being carried en with energy, and already 
adepth of 160;-yirds has been attained. ‘L'wo other 
seams of coal have been previously discovered of 
equal thickness, viz., 7 feet by 6 feet, and also another 





seam of 3 feet 6 inches, which is considered to be 
very valuable, being part of the famows Mostyn vein, 
which has rewlized such Jarge returns to the pro- 
prietors. 





DORA DEANE. 


Dora Drane went down the valley, 
Glad and happy as the day, 

Singing little songs, and smiling, - 
As she trod the forest way. 

Talking to the birds above her, 
Hood and mantle holding fast, 

Lest the wind should sway them from her, 
Till the riven beech was passed. 


Glad, yet fearful—gay, yet sober— 
See! her hands shut out the light, 
Till underneath the tiny shadow 
Gloom the eyes so blue and bright, 
Looking yonder down the valley 
Where the road the river leaps, 
And the stream beneath, deserted, 
Turns aside abd softly weeps. 


“Will he come? has he forgotten 
Where the riven beech should lay; 
Shall I go a foetstep onward, 
Lest he may have lost the way ?” 


No, little Dora, wait the wooer, 
Fold your slender fingers tight ; 
Ah, turn away—look not up yender— 
True heart.may not bear the sight. 


I can see him in the valley— 
So can you—but not alone : 
Gathered close beside his shoulder, 
With his arm about her thrown, 


Walks a fair and lovely lady, 
Like a picture ; see him bow 
Till the brown beard lightly wavers 
O'er her white and bended brow. 
Nay, turn you back, unworthy wooer 
Country damsel though she be, 
Dora waits no tewn-bred lover, 
False and trifling such as thee. 


Dora Deane came down the valley, 
Glad and happy as the day— 

Dora Deane flies up the valley, 
Fighting hard for strength t pray. 

Go thy ways—nay, ‘tis unmanly 
Thus to follow far and fleet ; 

Broken troth is braken bendage, 
Love and falsehood cannot meet. 

Near he comes, he stands beside her, 
So she cannot choose but stay ; 

‘Dora! Dora! darling Dora, 
Why aud whither thus away ? 

“ Listen, Dora~let me tell you 
Why I wasso late to-day; 

Sister Susie, home this morning, 
Walked with me a little way. 


“May I bring her up to-morrow ?” 

Ah, Dora Deane, where is your vow, 
Made when Edward Dale up yonder 

Kissed another woman’s brow. E..L. 








GEMS. 


Passrox, like soda water, soon effervesces. 

Goop counsel is cast away upon the self-conceited. 

DerereNnce is the most complicate, the most in- 
direct, and the most elegant of all compliments. 

A THOUSAND parties of pleasure do not leave a re- 
collection worth that of one good action. 

Iv you would have e pupil fearshame and chastise- 
ment, do not harden him to them. 
Txovcur is a busy bird, that is ever on tho 
wing. ; 

Mopestr is a wee little blossom, hiding away in 
some shady little nook. 

Hors is like a star hid by an occasional cloud ; it 
will beam forth though shadows come, 

PeRSEVERANCE is exemplified in a flower, trodden 
by the wayfarer’s cruel feet; it will again rise to its 
pristine position and beauty. 

Arrrction, iike the ivy, is ever twining itself 


around whatever object presents itself, be it sightly 


or unsightly. 

Lovx ‘is a flower that was planted in heaven, but 
was transplanted to carth. Some who possess it, 
nurse it tenderly, and guard it from the cruel blast ; 
others neglect it, and it is left to wither and die. 

Human Greatness.—We cannot look, however 
imperfectly, upon a great man, without gaining some- 
thing by him, He is the living light-fountain, which 





it is good and pleasant_to be near; the light which 
enlightens, which hag enlightened, the darkness of 
the world; and thiénot as a kindled lamp only, but 
rather as a natural luminary, shining by the gift of 
heaven : a. flowing light-fountain, as we say, of native 
original insight, of manhood and heroic nobleness, 
in whose radiance all souls feel that’ it is well with 
them. 

Reaping AND THINKING.—They that have read 
about everything are thought to understand aboat 
everything, too; but it is not always so. Reading 
furnishes the mind only with the materials of 
knowledge; it is thinking that makes what we read 
ours. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A pRogEcT is on foct to build a pier at Waterloo, 
similar to that at Southport ; we hear that it will meet 
with strong opposition from the pilots, 

Ir is anticipated that the dividend for 1865 of 
the North of France Railway will be about 17 per 
cent. 

Prsn is just now extremely dear in Paris, owing 
to the tempestuous weather. A telerable turbot 
costs £4, 

Tu Shipping Gazette reports that the total number 
of wrecks the week ending 20th January was 96, and 
sivce January ist, 264. 

THe cattle disease is spreading in all parts of 
Holland, notwithstanding precautions taken by the 
authorities to prevent the admission of diseased cattle 
into the country. 

Deatu FROM CaLonororm.—Another death from 
chloroform has occurred: it was at St. Mary’s Hos- 

i The patient was an apparently healthy man, 
and the operation was evultion of the nail. Chloro- 
form was administered on a handkerchief; all tie 
proper precautions had been taken. 

A picture-broker in the district of the Madeleine 
has discovered under a thick coating of varnish a 
“ Virgin and Child” of Correggio. It is a reproduc- 
tion of a part of his celebrated “Repose in Egypt,” 
formerly in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Parma. 

A sister of Mrs. (Longworth) Yelverton, named 
Mrs. Bellamy, living at Abergavenny Castle, has ap- 
peared as defendant in a county court action for 
damages for assault, brought by a domestic servant 
in her employ, and has had a verdict for £1 damages 
recorded against her. 

Ir is said that the directorship of the National 
Gallery, vacaut by the death of Sir Charles Eastlake, 
will not be filled wp for the present, but the duties of 
the office be disclrarged by a commission, which will 
place greater powers in the hands of the trustees than 
they have hitherto held. 

AN ice house of L. R. Lyon, of Lyon's Falls, N.Y. 
has not been empty for twenty years, nor a pound of 
ice been put into it. The building is constructed 
after the ordinary method; and when it is designed 
to fill it, a rose jet is placed upon the water pipe, and 
as the water comes through it it is chilled and drops 
into the ice house, where it forms a solid mass of 
ice ! 

Currous OBSTACLES TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE TELEGRAPH IN INDIA.—Thoe establishment of 
the electric telegraph in India presented some curious 
as well as difficult problems. In the first place, it was 
discovered that the air of India is in a state of constant - 
electrical perturbation of the strongest kind, so that 
the instruments there mounted went into a high fever 
and refused to work. Along the north and south 
lines a current of electricity was constantly passing, 
which threw the needles out of gear and baffled the 
signalers. Moreover, the tremendous thunderstorms 
ran up and down the wires and melted the conductors ; 
the monsoon winds tore the teak posts out of the 
sodden ground; the elephants and buffaloes trampled 
the fallen lines into kinks and tangles; the Delta abo- 
rigines carried off the timber supports for fuel, and the 
wire or iron rods upon them to make bracelets and 
supply the Hindoo smitheries ; and the cotton and ice- 
boats, kedging up and down the river, dragged the 
- subaqueous wires to the surface, In addiiidn to these 
graver difficulties were many ofan amusing character. 
Wild pigs and tigers scratched their skins against 
the posts im the jungle, and porcupines and bandicoots 
burrowed them ont of the ground. Kites, fishing 
eagles, and hooded crows came in hundreds and 
perehed upon the line to see what on earth it could 
mean, and sometimes, after a thunderstorm, when the 
wires were wet, were found dead by dozens, the 
victims of their curiosity. Monkeys climbed the 
posts, and ran along the lines, chattering, and 
dropping an interfering tail from one wire to angther, 
whieh tended to confound cenversatious with Cal- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


W. C.—The lines on the foundering of the London 
steamer are declined, with our best thanks. 

8S. S. (Bristol,)—The lines to “ Nelly” 
means fit for print. 

J. P., with a fortune of 3,000/., wants a wife. He is 5 ft. 84in. 
in height, of dark complexion, black curly hair, and is 
considered good looking. Cartes to be exchanged. 

E. M. F. wishes to correspond with a gentleman, with a 
view te matrimony. She is eighteen, with light brown hair, 
blue eyes, and of medium height. 

S. X. ano R. (Hoxton.)—Insert an advertisement in the 
Athenwum. Tur Loxnvon Rravxr circulates not only in the 
Isle of Man, but in all the British Isles. 

Evcens would like to correspond with a young lady about 
seventeen, fond of music, ani well educated, “ Eugene ™ is 
considered good looking, is nineteen, with fair expectations, 
and a good profession. 

Duxs.—A tract of combustible mud exists in the Pertab- 
ghur district, in Oude. When dried it blazes freely, and the 
‘ombustion in a locomotive is said to yield as much steam 
as that of wood. e 

R. H.—For the recipe for the removal of superfluous hair, 
refer to Nos. 59 and 8} of Tur Loxieow Rewer. The hair 
enclosed is red—but then that is almost the fashionable 
colour. 

L. S.and J. A. (the former being twenty-two, fair, with 
dark hair and eyes; and the latter twenty, tall, ayd fair) 
wish to correspond with any two gentlemen of busines: 
habits, and fond of home. Both have money. 

Loygty Nexuie, who is seventeen, with dark brown hair 
and laughing blue eyes, and who thinks it is quite time she 
was married, would be happy to correspond with a gentle- 
man who is tall, dark, and not under twenty-two. Will any 
gentleman take pity on “ Lonely Nellie ?” 

Ayxe Marta would like to correspond and exchange certes 
with a tradesman from twenty-five to thirty; he must be 
dark. “Anne Maria" is twenty-two, has dark brown hair 
and eyes, with fair complexion, is fond of home, good tem- 
pered, and‘very affectionate. 

Exrey and Partie wish to correspond with twe gentlemen. 
“Emily "’ is twenty-three, 5 ft.3 in. in height. “Pattie” is 
twenty, 5 ft. lin. in height, and good looking. Both are 
well educated, agreeable, and thoroughly domesticated. 
Would like the gentlemen to be dark, and fond of home. 

W. E.C.—A cement made as follows will answer admir- 
ably for filling up the corners of your bunkers :—Twenty 
parts clean and well dried river sand, two parts litharge. and 
one of quicklime, to be mixed into paste with linseed oil. 
This cement will dry as hard as stone. 

B. O, S.—The summer of 1800 was unusually dry, no rain 
having fallen from 4th June to 19th August, except a very 
few partial showers. The mortality of the whole kingdom 
amounted to 189,970. The average number of deaths for 
1776, and the three subsequent years, was 169,575. 

Garvexer.—For forcing strawberries, the beginning of 
February is a good time, and early enough to have a good 
crop. They cannot be forced with a prospect of a good crop 
before thas time, anil the longer it is deferred the more 
plentiful the fruit will be. 

Puiza Any.—Apply to Doctors’ Comimons; or, perhaps, in 
your case, to the Diocesan’s Courtat York One shilling, 
we believe, is the fee for reading a will at the former; the 
price of a copy depends upon the length, butin any case it 
is comparatively trifling. 

Ixquirner.—A. man cannot legally marry his deceased 
wife's sister. Thus—the children of the second connection 
are illegitimate, and may choose any name they please. 
The rule, we believe, is to take that of the mother. Any 
respectable solicitor will advise as to the will. 

Lavurestina B. B., whois just eighteen, fair, with auburn 
hair, blue eyes, considered very good looking, an accom- 
plished musicfan, thoroughly domesticated, and who will 
receive 1,0007. on her bridal, would be happy to correspond 
with a gentleman, with a view to matrimony. Carie re- 
quired. 

Tasmy (Glasgow) asks us whether he is too old to com- 
mence learning the fiddle ? Certainly not; you can never be 
too old to learn, given the necessary application ; but without 
the latter, proficiency cannot be obtained. A cood ear for 
music would be desirabte. Moreover, “Tammy” should 
start with a few lessons. 

C. H. G. (Manchester), twenty-one years of age, for the 
last fifteen years a resident of New York, would be happy 
toeorrespond with a lady from eighteen to twenty. Monéy 
no object, having a competency. A lady residing in cr vear 
Manchester preferred. “(. HL. G.”” having an intimate 


are not by any 





the Correspondent page of Taz Loxpon Reaver, trusts that 
some lady correspondent will favour him with a reply, which 
he hopes may lead to s honourable courtship and happy 
results. Personal appearance :—Height, 5 ft. 10 in. ; hair, 
dark, with slight moustuche; eyes, brown; considered good 
looking by acquaintances. 

Y. S. puts to us the following question:—Supposing twin 
brothers be born, and the father dies without a will, which 
would be the right heir to his property? If the property bo 
landed, the r of course, for elder one ef the two must be, 
if only by five minutes. If personal property, it would be 
equally divided between the two brothers. 

James wishes to correspond with a young lady between 
seventeen and tweprty. The lady must be good looking, of 
fair plexion, and of respectable family. Cartes to be ex- 
changed. “James” adds that he is twenty, 5 ft. § in, in beight, 
dark haired, good looking, of highly respectable family, and 
with good expectations, as he is the son of ar extensive 
mouey-lender. 

Eva.—The origin of the name Stilton cheese is not from 
a town, but from Mrs. Stilton, housekeeper for many years 
at Belvoir Castle, and afterwards to George IV. They were 
male best, after her especial recipe, in the Trent Valley. 
Stilton, the town, made an ad capiandum vuigus use of its 
namie to catch purchasers of these «delicious cheeses. 

Oxp Reaper.—David was a celebrated French painter 
who lived in the time of Napoleon L, by whom he was mach 
regarded, and who formed the school of modern painting in 
France. His great work, “The Coronation of Napoleoa,” 
was exhibited in London in 1822, and was said to be. the 
largest painting ever made on canvas. 

E. F. M. wishes to know how to find the address of a civil 
engineer in India.) Has “KE. F. M.” ever heard of looking 
for a needle ina haystack? If the civil engineer be in the 
Government service, he may be heard of at the India Oilice, 
Westminster. If he be engaged upon one of the Indian 
railways, his address may probably be obtained at the Rail- 
way Company's office in London. 

TO MINE OLD WIFE. 

Time only makes her love more dear, 

Her smiles of kinduess more express, 
Her age with finer thoughts me cheer, 

When sorrows my poor heart oppress. 
Time tells upon her rosy face, 

Its bloom but plays another part, 
With deeper glow and richer grace 

Goes now to warm her older heart ; 
Sweetheart still e’er until I die, 
Mine old wife, one year younger than I. 
‘Time only sweetens to mine ear 

For counsel gleam'd from pious love, 
Her voice still Warbles soft and clear 

Of song and wit and jewell'd store. 
Time but more sweetly pales her eyes 

To charm my house with young orbs bright— 
Nine loved ones, all earth's dearest prize, 

Bear ber blue eyes, with sparkling light; 
Sweetheart still c’er until I die, 
Mine old wife, one year younger than [. 
Time deep? sets her virtues rare, 

Like costly gems when richly wrought 
My home the idol of her care, 

Store for old age her constant thought. 
Time warns me of a last “ good-bye,” 

On stream of life flow pure and clear 
To cheer “on high” beyond the sky, 

I'd love her there as well as here: 
Sweetheart still e’er beyomd the sky, 
Mine old wife, one year younger than L. T. S.- 


Lancaster.—Camellia-buds and leaves falling. From the 
plants losing their leaves and being in a bad state of health, 
we should think that there is something the matter at the 
roots. Is the drainage good, the soil sweet and not soddened 
with water? If not, then it should be. Are the plants 
Watered when they require it, and only then?’ The soil 
should always be kept moist: at the sametime no water 
should be given until it is required. An imperfect root-action 
is the only likely cause of the bas falling. 

Wa rer.—Billingsgate is chiefly famous for the notoriety 
which was given it by the constant altereations, seasoned 
with broad personalities and coarse wit, which were wont to 
occur amongst its frequenters. Formerly the term Billings- 
gate was applied to all kinds of coarse slang aud abuse, but 
now the place is no worse than any other in London. Bil- 
lingsgate is also celebrated as the great fish-market of Lon- 
don. The quantity of fish that is brought to this market is 
astonishing. Nearly all the fish taken on the English, 
Scotch, Irish, and Dutch coasts are sent to Billingsgate, 
where they are sure of a ready sale and current prices. 
These sales take place very early in the morning, and are 
made very quickly, the demand always being equal to the 
supply. 

ComcnicaTions RECEIVED :-— 

Grace RerNnoipds would have no objection to correspond 
with “F. S. D.,” who, it is stipulated, must be gentlemanly 
and educated. Is nineteem years of age, and of medium 
height, with fair hair and blue eyes ; is accomplished (speak- 
ing three languages); mixes in geod society; and will have 
2001, a year when twenty-one. 

Hassan offers himself to “ Maude Clinton,” with whom he 
will be happy to exchange carves. Is twenty-four years of 
age, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, fair, considered very handsome, and 
has good prospects. 

Lizziz, who is fair and ladylike, would be happy to corre- 
spond with and receive acarte irom “Actor,” with a view to 
@ matrimonial engagement. P 

NEwcastTLe avers himself fascinated by the description of 
“ Maude Clinton,” with whom he will be glad to exchange 
cartes as & preliminary to marriage. Is twenty-three years 
of age, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, of fair complexion, affable dispo- 
sition, fond of home, and with an income at present of 100/. 
a year. 

Gaones Srsciare solicits that he may be mentioned among 
the suitors for the hand and heart of “A, 0." Is twenty-tive 
years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, dark, and tolerably good 
ivoking; is educated, has hopeful prospects, and is at pre- 
seut in a good position. 

L. E. M, would like to correspond with “F. S. D.’—she 








friend possessed of an intelligent and amiable wife througu i thinks she would muke him w loving and affectionate wife. 


——.... 


Is fair, tall, with blue eyes, light curly hair, considered ve 
pretty; is very rich, having 9007, a year in her own Tight, 
with expectations of more at the death of an aunt |; 
“F. S. D." thinks she will suit him, he can hear fro: 
“L. E. M."if he will first favour her with his carte. = 

Atrna, who is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft, 9 in. in height, 
dark, and hand , has atp only a small ingo; 
but will succeed to a good annuity at the death of an 
relative, is desirous of corresponding, with a view to matri 
mony, with “ Maude Clinton.” ‘ 

H. W. T., who is twenty-two years of age 5 ft. 11 in. tp 
height, fair, and considered tolerably good looking, would be 
most happy to exchange cartes and correspoud, with a view 
to matrimony, with “ Maude Clinton.” 
riser iat mbes bahar got 

rst Officer.” Is 0} considered 
and fond of music. . looking, 

ALrnep, a gentleman of position and education, who has 
teavelled much, is well connected, has a prosperous busi. 
ness, would be pleased te correspond matrimonially with 
“Mrs. Grantley" or “Helena.” forty years of age, of 
medium height, rather dark, and gentlemanly in appear. 
ance. 

Maupe Vinina, who is uiueteen years of age, 5 ft 4 in. in 
height, with fight hair and fair complexion, accomplished, 
an thoroughly domesticate:l, is willing, with a matrimoniaj 
view, to exchange cates with “ F.S. D.” 

OrtoLe responds to “Actor,” with” whom she would be 
; happy to exchange caries, &c. Is twenty-three years of 
age, 6 ft. 2 in. in height, with fair complexion, and brown 
eyes; is accomplished, and possesses aa income of 1501. per 
annum. 

R. J. G., whois twenty years of age, with black hair and 
eyes, 5ft. 6 in. in height, and considered good looking, 
wishes to correspond, with a view to matrimony, with q 
gentleman between twenty aul thirty years of age, possess- 
ing a little property, and very good tempered. (Would be 
very glad should “ W. K.” respond.) 

. S.a highly respectable gentleman of midile age, 
& widower, without encumbrance, wishes to meet witha wife 
of business habits, with a little capital. Shonld this meet 
the eye of V. D.," @ childless widower would wish for, 
correspondence. P 

Derrstaysn, a tall, dark gentleman, of military and pro- 
possessing appearance, well educated, having travelled 
much in foreizn countries, and kindly disposed, is iuclined 
greatly in favour of “A. O.,” and is desirous to communicate 
and exchange cartes, with a view to matrimony. 

J. J. would like to hear from and exchange cartes with 
“Helena.” Is twenty-eight, of medium height, and fair, 
good character, thirteen years in one situation, a Church- 
man, of highly respectable family, and with expectations. 
Or would like to hes from any affectionate and fair young 
lady with like expectations, or with means, ‘ Helena” must 
be fair and affectionate. i 

Evitm Ciarrvitte wishes to correspond with the fasci- 
nating “ Actor.” “ Edith Cluirville” is ia the profession her- 
self. Sbheis twenty years of age; but about her looks will 
say very little. She has dark curly hairand dark eyes, and 
and is rather petite in figure. 

N. J. would like ‘to correspond with “F.S. D,” “N.J” 
is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, with a fair com- 
plexion and dark grey eyes. 

Dnamaticus feels honoured by the notice of “ Pearl” 
and “ Minnio,” and is anxious to receive their cartes. 

WALLAck would like to correspond and exchange carte 
with “ Lily.” “ Wallace” is 5 ft. 7in., and by profession's 
mechanical draughtsman. 

Axonzo will be happy. to correspond with “ Mau:le Clin- 
ton.” “Alonzo” is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft.7 in. in 
height, with dark hair, whiskers, and blue eyes; is in a good 
position, wit ou prospects. 

Goop Farr? anxiously awaits a response from “ Morning 
Star,” and hopes she has received his carte, &€. 

Axtaor Lixpiey and Evwiy Lonvspa.e (two friends) de- 
sire to correspond with “Clara” and “ Minnie Lester.” Both 
are talland dark, and twenty-two years of age, aud have 
sufficient incomes to live upon. 

Rvusin Hoop offers himself to “*‘ Maude Clinton.” He is 
twenty years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, considered good 
looking, and has light brown hair; the son of a tradesman, 
and in a respectable position. 

Evita would be very happy to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “ Walter R.,” as he appears to be just the husband 
she would like. “Edith” is certain that“ Walter 3B.” will 
be satistied with her appearance, as she is considere. very 
fascinating. 

Maxt« offers herself to ‘George D.”’ She is sixteen, with 
brown hair and grey eyes, and very affectionate and do- 
mesticated. 

Aenss would like to correspond with “Stephen S." Sheis 
eighteen, with dark brown hair, black eyes, 5 ft. in height, 
and of a respectable family; she is generally considered 
good looking, and has a little money. 

M. E. G. would like to correspond and exchange caries 
with “ Stephen 8.,” with a view to matrimony. Is cighteen 
years of age, tall, and rather dark. 

Rosesvuv will be happy to correspond with “ red,” with 
a view to matrimony. She is twenty-three, 5 ft. 5 in. in 
height, bas light hair and eyes, is good tempered, aud 
thoroughly domesticated. Cartes requested. 

Mase Beprorp would be happy to hear further from 
“George H.” os 

Grace H. would be happy to hear from “ Stephen S., 
whom she thinks she would suit. She is 5 ft. 9 in. in height, 
with brown hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, seventeen years 
of age, ladylike, and has received a good education. 
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